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Translator's Preface 


Walter Burkerts style is often suggestive rather than explicit, his 
descriptions are vivid (at times almost visionary) rather than dryly ac- 
ademic, and he does not hesitate to use colloquialisms so as to make a 
point more forcefully. In the process of translation, such features in- 
evitably undergo a certain levelling. I have tried, however, to main- 
tain the drama and drive of Professor Burkerfs prose. In the German, 
Homo Necans is remarkable for being both an exemplary piece of 
scholarship and just plain good reading. It is my hope that it remains 
so in the English. 

Among the many friends and colleagues who helped me at vari- 
ous stages in this translation, special thanks are due to James Fanto, 
Professor Bruce Frier, Professor Ludwig Koenen, Charlotte Melin, 
Professor William Owens, and Professor Susan Scheinberg. I was 
privileged to spend several enjoyable and productive days revising 
the manuscript with Professor Burkert in Uster. Finally my thanks 
to Doris Kretschmer of the University of Califórnia Press who en- 
trusted this project to me and politely, but firmly, kept my nose to the 
grindstone. 

PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 1982 


Peter Bing 
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Preface to the English Edition 


It is with some hesitation that I present this book, conceived in 
the sixties, to an Anglo-American public of the eighties. An holistic 
synthesis in the field of anthropology may appear preposterous and 
inadequate at any time; and changes in approach, method, and in- 
terest, which have been especially marked in these decades—be it 
through progress in the individual branches of study, be it through 
changes. of paradigms or even fashions—make such an attempt all the 
more questionable. When this book appeared in German in 1972, it 
could claim to be revolutionary in various respects. To a field still 
dominated largely by philological-historical positivism or by the resi- 
due of the Tylorian approach in Nilsson and Deubner, it brought a 
comprehensive and consistent application of the myth-and-ritual po- 
sition; it introduced, after Harrison's Themis, functionalism to the 
study of Greek religion; it used a form of structuralism in interpreting 
the complexes of mythical tales and festivais; and it made a first at¬ 
tempt to apply ethology to religious history. In the English-speaking 
world, ritualism and functionalism had made their mark long before, 
and much more on all these lines has been worked out, disseminated, 
and discussed in the last decade. What was originally novel and dar- 
ing may thus soon appear antiquated. The social aspect of religion in 
general and the central role of sacrifice in ancient religion are taken 
for granted today. Much of the credit goes to the school of Jean-Pierre 
Vernant and Marcei Detienne in Paris. René Girard's Violence and the 
Sacred, which appeared in the same year as Homo Necans and may be 
seen as largely parallel in intent (cf. I.5.n.i), was also instrumental. 
More generally, we have seen the swift rise of semiology and struc¬ 
turalism, which, though judged by some to be already past their 
apogee, still command attention and discussion. We have likewise 
witnessed the emergence of sociobiology, which aspires to a new syn¬ 
thesis of natural and social Sciences. To keep up with all these devel- 
opments and integrate them into Homo Necans would virtually require 
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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 

another book replacing the tentative essay that now constitutes my 
first chapter. 

Chapters II through V appear less problematical. They elaborate 
basic ritual structures reflected in myth, demonstrating correspon- 
dences and integrating isolated pieces into a comprehensive whole. 
As a description this will prove valid in its own right. The attempt, 
however, to extrapolate from this an historical-causal explanation of 
the phenomena—that is, to derive sacrifice from hunting and religion 
from sacrificial ritual—could be condemned by the stern rules of 
many a methodology. Yet I have decided to run this risk rather than 
limit my perspectives by preestablished rules. 

In so doing, I have inevitably made use of various hypotheses 
concerning prehistory, sociology, and psychology that are open to er¬ 
ror and to the possibility of attack and falsification in the course of 
further research. There is no denying that a decisive impulse for the 
thesis of Homo Necans carne from Konrad Lorenz's On Aggression, 
which seemed to offer new insight into the disquieting manifestations 
of violence, which are so prominent in human affairs and not least in 
the ancient world. Lorenz's assertions about the innate roots of ag¬ 
gression and its necessary functions have come under vigorous attack 
by progressive sociologists. Some overstatements no doubt have been 
corrected, but some of the criticism and subsequent neglect may be 
viewed as part of the schizophrenia of our world, which pursues the 
ideal of an ever more human, more easygoing life amid growing inse- 
curity and uncontrolled violence. Fashionable psychology attempts to 
eradicate feelings of guilt from the human psyche; ideas of atonement 
appear old-fashioned or even perverse. The thrust of Homo Necans 
runs counter to these trends. It attempts to show that things were dif- 
ferent in the formative period of our civilization; it argues that soli- 
darity was achieved through a sacred crime with due reparation. And 
while it has no intention of thwarting modern optimism, it tries to 
warn against ignoring what was formerly the case. 

Great advances have been made in prehistory and especially in 
primatology. We now know there are hunts with subsequent "distri- 
bution of meat" among chimpanzees (see I.2.n.23)—showing them to 
be more human than had been suspected; a chimpanzee "war" has 
been observed, and there are reports of intentional killing by gorillas 
and orangutans (see I.ó.n.y). The picture of evolution has become 
ever richer in details but increasingly blurred in its outlines. In reac- 
tion to the 'hunting hypothesis" of Robert Ardrey and others, spe- 
cialists are now reluctant to lay claim to knowledge of the importance 
of hunting behavior. What had been taken to be the earliest evidence 
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for sacrifice has been called into question again (see I 2 n 6) Yet the 
historian of religion still insists that religion must have come into ex 
istence at some specific point—chimpanzees are apparently irreli- 
gious—and that it first becomes discernible with funerary and hunt¬ 
ing ritual. In view of all this it is essential to note that the course of 
historical development as delineated in Homo Necans does not at any 
stage require that "all" men acted or experienced things in a certain 
wa y e -g-' that all hunters feel sympathy for their quarry or remorse 
over their hunting but only that some did indeed institute forms of 
behavior that became traditional and had a formative influence on the 
high cultures accessible to historical investigation. For the strange 
prominence of animal slaughter in ancient religion this still seems to 
be the most economical, and most humane, explanation. 

In dealing with tradition, Homo Necans takes a stance that is 
hardly popular: it restricts the role of Creative freedom and fantasy; it 
reduces "ideas" to the imprinting effect of cultural transfer. On the 
other hand, modern insistence on "creativity" may simply be an at¬ 
tempt to compensate for the enormous anonymous constraints at 
work in our society. Nobody wants to question the spiritual achieve- 
ments of mankind, but these may have strange and opaque substruc- 
tures. In pointing them out it is perhaps wisest not even to shun the 
accusation of reductionism, for, though from a structuralist-semiotic 
perspective one may well describe religion as the relations between 
men and gods, with sacrifice mediating between them, the term gods 
nonetheless remains fluid and in need of explanation, while sacrifice 
is a fact. 

The thesis that those groups united by religious ritual have his- 
torically been most successful seems to conflict with the modern ver- 
sion of the theory of evolution. That theory now discards the concept 
of group selection and insists, rather, on the self-perpetuation of the 
selfish gene" (see 1 .3.0.9). It may be pointed out once more that this 
is a predictable modern perspective reflecting the disintegration of 
our society. Whether it applies to the history of culturally determined 
groups is another question. The thesis of Homo Necans does not hy- 
pothesize about genetic fixation of "human nature." It seeks, rather, 
to confront the power and effect of tradition as fully as possible. In 
this sense it is radically historical, and factual. 

In preparing the translation, I have only been able to rework the 
bibliography and notes to a limited extent. They still largely reflect 
the State of the relevant scholarship in 1972. I have, however, taken 
the opportunity to refer to more recent specialized studies and stan- 
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dard works and to make the documentation more complete and up- 

It remains to thank the University of Califórnia Press and Peter 
Bing, the translator, for their untiring efforts. 

uster, july 1982 

Walter Burkert 
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Introduction 


It is not so much the limits of our knowledge as the superabun- 
dance of what can be known that makes an attempt to explain man's 
religious behavior an almost hopeless enterprise. The mass of avail- 
able data and interpretation has long exceeded the limits of what an 
individual can grasp and assimilate. Perhaps this stream of informa- 
tion will soon be ordered and surveyed through a collective effort us- 
ing computers, but as long as intellectual independence prevails and 
an individual must seek to orient himself within his own world, he 
may—indeed, he must—take the risk of projecting a model of his sit- 
uation and reducing a confusing multiplicity into a comprehensible 
form. 

A philologist who starts from ancient Greek texts and attempts to 
find biological, psychological, and sociological explanations for reli¬ 
gious phenomena naturally runs the risk of juggling too many balis at 
once and dropping them all. And if it is strange for a philologist to 
venture beyond scrupulous discussion of his texts, psychology and 
sociology are just as reluctant to burden their analyses of contempo- 
rary phenomena with an historical perspective stretching back to an- 
tiquity and beyond. There is a danger that important biological, psy¬ 
chological, and ethnological findings be overlooked, just as can 
happen with archaeological finds, and it is hardly possible for the 
non-specialist to give the Near Eastern evidence the expert treatment 
it requires. Yet we must not assume that all subjects fit neatly within 
the limits of a particular discipline. Even philology depends on a bio- 
logically, psychologically, and sociologically determined environment 
and tradition to provide its basis for understanding. And just as biol- 
ogy acquired an historical dimension with the concept of evolution, 1 
so sociology, like psychology before it, should accept the notion that 

H. Diels, Internationale Wochenshrift 3 (1909), 890, discussed the "historicizing of na- 
ture" through Darwin's theory. 
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INTRODUCTION 


human society is shaped by the past and can be understood only by 
examining its development over long periods of time. 

Of course, the act of understanding itself presents us with prob- 
lems that have been widely discussed. If by "understanding" we 
mean that the outside world will ultimately correspond to our expec- 
tations and thought structures, then we admit that the diversity of 
that world is perceived as though through a predetermmed filter and 
that there will be different kinds of understanding, distmguished ac- 
cording to individuais and groups. But if reality were not anthropo- 
morphically or at least intellectually determined, then understanding 
in a personal sense would be altogether impossible. The possibility 
remains of using our consciousness, fully aware of these problems, to 
unravel the course of received tradition, 2 and to adapt the structures 
of understanding to the ever-new realities with which we are con- 
fronted and to which man, whether he likes it or not, remains tied. 
Our task is to seek the perspectives that give us the broadest and 
clearest view, to project a model that accounts for the various areas of 
experience as comprehensively as possible and that is susceptible to 
frequent factual verification. We cannot hope that our model will be a 
finished product; it is merely an attempt set forward for discussion, 
with full knowledge of its tentative nature. 

Every religion aspires to the absolute. Its claims, when seen from 
within, make it self-sufficient. It establishes and explains, but needs 
no explanation. Within this sphere of power, any discussion about re¬ 
ligion will almost automatically become a religious pronouncement, 
especially as the essence of religion is an attempt at expression and 
communication. In this way, however, religion becomes the agent and 
the médium of communication rather than its subject. This is pre- 
cisely why religious discussion about religion is effective, for it finds 
resonance in nearly everyone. Thus, even when the seriousness of re¬ 
ligious practice is replaced by the ambiguous and non-binding "as if" 
of emotional understanding, this mode of discourse remains entirely 
respectable even in a secularized society. 

The opposite extreme in the study of religion is likewise gener- 
ally accepted and carries no risk: this is the lexicographical documen- 
tation and arrangement of the details that have been observed and 
transmitted to us from the past. And yet a lexicon will not give us an 
understanding of the language if the grammar is unknown or dis- 
regarded and if the practice under discussion has not been under- 


2 For the fundamental philosophical treatment see H. G. Gadamer, Wahrheit und Me- 
thode (1965) 2 . 
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stood. Thus, precisely because religious phenomena seem more and 
more to elude the modem world's grasp, mere gathering of material 
can shed no more light on them than can the uncontrolled resonances 
of emotional understanding. 

Especially when dealing with foreign or extinct religions, an out- 
sider finds himself confronted, as it were, with a strange and un¬ 
known language: to understand it, he must translate it. This means 
first of all that there should be no ambiguity about the language into 
which one translates. To vacillate between transformation and imita- 
tion will produce the kind of misunderstandings that do, in fact, 
dominate many controversies in the study of religion. If one tries to 
translate one religion into the language of another, one finds, just as 
in working with ordinary languages of different nations, that this is 
only possible to a limited degree. Equivalent expressions will fre- 
quently be lacking, due to the respective differences in religious prac¬ 
tice and in living conditions. If we take up foreign words such as 
totem, tabu, and mana, their meaning remains unclear or changes ac- 
cording to the interpreter's intent. If we invent new concepts such as 
vegetation spirit or Year Daemon, 3 their legitimacy remains a matter of 
dispute, especially if it is unclear at what point the concept becomes a 
new myth itself. 

The language that has proved the most generally understood and 
cross-cultural is that of secularized scholarship. Its practice today is 
determined by Science in its broadest sense, its System of rules by the 
laws of logic. It may, of course, seem the most questionable endeavor 
of all to try to translate religious phenomena into this language; by its 
self-conception, a religion must deny that such explanations are pos¬ 
sible. However, scholarship is free to study even the rejection of 
knowledge and repudiation of independent thought, for scholarship, 
in attempting to understand the world, has the broader perspective 
here and cannot abstain from analyzing the worldwide fact of reli¬ 
gion. This is not a hopeless undertaking.' 1 However, a discussion of 
religion must then be anything but religious. 


3 W. Mannhardt, Die Korndãmonen (1868); Harrison (1927) 331-34. Especially dangerous 
is the little word is, which confounds translation, allegory, classification, and ontologí- 
cal or psychological realization. See, for instance, Nilsson (1906) 27: "wenn der Stier des 
Zeus Sosipolis ein Korngeist ist, muss der des Zeus Polieus es auch sein." 

E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Theories of Primitive Religion (1965), offers a survey with pene- 
trating criticism that leads to the conclusion that the "believer" is superior to the "non- 
believer' (121). Still fundamental, however, is E. Durkheim's Les formes élémentaires de In 
vie religieuse (1912). Psychoanalytical enterprises—most recently La Barre (1970)—are 
also to be taken seriously. 
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INTRODUCTION 


We shall examine religion as an historical and social phenome- 
non, as the médium of tradition and communication among men. 
This contradicts the common assumptions, if not the practical reality, 
of the dominant religious tradition in the West, i.e., Christianity, 
which views the individual's encounter with the one God, and his 
subsequent salvation, as the only relevant facts. This perspective has 
determined the common scholarly definition of religion as, for in- 
stance, "man's experiential encounter with the sacred and his action 
in response to the sacred." 5 And yet individual religions exist in typi- 
cal and persisting forms precisely because very little unforeseen spon- 
taneity and innovation occur in them. To the extent that we find a 
"personal encounter with the sacred," it is performed according to a 
traditional method and with pedagogical intent. Only those who can 
attest to a genuine encounter are accepted. The pre-Christian reli¬ 
gions proclaimed with the utmost conviction that only ancestral tradi¬ 
tion could guarantee the legitimacy of religion. Thus, through his Ora¬ 
cle, the Delphic god always sanctioned rites "according to the custom 
of the city"; and the Boeotian was speaking for many when he re- 
marked, in regard to a strange fish-sacrifice at Lake Copais, "There is 
just one thing I know: that one must maintain the ancestral customs 
and that it would be improper to excuse oneself for this before 
others." 6 

Ancient Greek religion is distinguished neither by extreme antiq- 
uity nor by a great wealth of source material. It is far younger than 
either the Egyptian or Sumerian tradition, and in terms of accessibil- 
ity it cannot even begin to compete with a living religion. In spite of 
this, the general problems in the study of religion have been repeat- 
edly linked to research on the religion of the Greeks. This can hardly 
be a coincidental offshoot of the once-ubiquitous humanistic tradi¬ 
tion. If, rather, we take both age and accessibility into account simul- 
taneously, the ancient Greek religion assumes a unique position after 
all: among the most ancient forms of religion, it is still the most com- 
prehensible and the one that can be observed from the greatest num- 
ber of perspectives. For it never disappeared entirely, but remained 

5 G. Mensching, Die grossen Nichtchristlichen Religionen unserer Zeil (1954), 13; RGG' V 
961; cf. F. Heiler, Erscheinurtgsformen und Wesen der Religion (1961), 562: "Umgang mit 
dem Heiligen." 

"Agatharchides, Ath. 297d; vá/xw ttó\eiu<; Xen. Mem. 1.3.1, 4.3.16, and cf. Hes. fr. 322; 
Eur. Bacch. 201-204; Plat. Leg. 738b-d; Cotta in Cic. Nat. deor. 3.5, 9; Cic. Leg. 2.40; Cic. 
Har. resp. 18-19. Likewise, early Christianity felt obliged to its ancestors: ovk àpeís rt)v 
\eipà <Tov anô tov viov cov Tj ànò ríjç $vy ocrpós cov, àK\à ã 770 veótt)tos ôtôá^etç ror 
ipófjov tov âeov (Didache 4.9). 
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active, even if in strange transformations, from superstition and liter 
ary tradition to hturgical practice and Christian theoloev Onlv 
ancient Greek religion do we find an uninterrupted tradition of th* 1 
greatest antiquity in a highly refined culture, unsurpassed in its inteb 
lectual and artistic achievement. It was due to this union of antiquity 
with sophistication that the Greeks were the first systematically to call 
religion into question. Seen from that distance and from changing 
perspectives, the phenomenon may come into sharper relief 

In the following studies, the Greek tradition will hold center 
stage, though it is hoped that we will illuminate important stages in 
the mamstream of human development as well. We will not try to ex¬ 
piam phenomena by amassing "primitive" material for comparison 
stnpped of its context and hence all the more difficult to understand 
Rather, we shall proceed from a consistent historical perspective 
stretching back to man's beginnings. We will not place great weight 
on the mdividuality of Greek culture, regardless of how praiseworthy 
it may be; the anthropological aspect outweighs the humanistic. But it 
is precisely here that both the primeval roots and the lucidity of the 
Greek material becomes evident. It can serve, as it were, as a mirror in 
which the basic orders of life, lying far behind us, become visible with 
an almost classical clarity. 

We shall try to combine this consistent historical perspective with 
a functional one. Within historical reality, religion is a stabilizing fac- 
tor of the first order in society. As such it appears in its enduring as¬ 
pect, always a given tradition which is modified time and again but 
never replaced by something entirely new. As it unfolds within the 
many-faceted play of social forces, various traditions unite, thereby 
assertmg and perpetuating themselves or languishing and dying out 
In this respect, religion, while tied to social reality, does not simply 
reflect that reality; it takes little account of society's swift changes, es- 
pecially those regarding economic conditions. Rather, it seems to deal 
with more fundamental layers of communal human life and with its 
psychologícal preconditions, which have changed only slightly from 
the earhest times until now. If religious forms have often provided a 
ocal point for new social and economic developments, they were 
more a prerequisite than a consequence of these developments. 7 

At the core of our study are the rituais, together with the mythic 


1 sm a r,y eber ; ln hlS famOUS stud T demonstrated the influence of Calvinism on capital- 
z 2 Í?^ P , T EMk UHd derGeÍSt des Ges. Aufsãtze zur Religionsso- 

capiíalism 1920 * ^ CaJvlniSm cannot conversely be explained by way of 
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traditions relating to them. Our aim is to identify and to understand 
relationships and stmctures that recur in various guises but always 
bind certain elements together in the same way. 8 We shall consciously 
refrain from trying to arrange the material according to a mathemati- 
cal model. The elements are, on the one hand, so complex and, on the 
other, so directly understandable that it would be wrong to reduce 
them to a yes/no pattern, thus making them so complicated that they 
would be obscured. Killing and eating, virgins, mothers and fathers 
—these basic configurations of human life are more easily grasped 
through experience than through logical analysis, just as the struc- 
ture of a ritual and of a mythic tale unfolds in linear time and cannot 
be represented by a system of reversible permutations. Thus, the sac¬ 
rificial ritual moves from preparation through the "unspeakable" cen¬ 
tral point to the act of "setting up" an order, a pattern which can be 
repeated but not reversed. 

The first chapter deals with basic principies and could stand on 
its own, although it would then probably seem too dogmatic and 
speculative. It pulls together the various threads that appear in the 
case studies of the subsequent chapters. By spelling out the conse- 
quences, it lays the foundation that is then assumed for the rest of the 
book. The hypothesis and the application confirm one another, even 
though neither is quite self-sufficient. Following this attempt to ana- 
lyze the complex of hunting, sacrifice, and funerary ritual both his- 
torically and functionally, we turn to an interpretation of groups of 
Greek festival rites under various aspects. We examine, on the one 
hand, the divisions and interactions of individual groups at the sacri¬ 
fice of a ram and, on the other, the sequence of dissolution and resto- 
ration of the order of life, from the city festivais to the Dionysiac 
orgies. The sacrificial structure of guilt incurred and subsequent res- 
titution also appears in the consumption of wine at the oldest festival 
of Dionysus; and the mysteries of the grain goddess Demeter appear 
to be likewise organized by the rhythm of the sacrificial rites. This se¬ 
quence is not to be understood as historical stratigraphy It is increas- 
ingly difficult to separate Mediterranean, Near Eastern, and Eurasian 
elements, and to distinguish Greek from pre-Greek. The stmctures 
are perhaps too basic to follow ethnic distinctions. 

The aim of our presentation is to set out the phenomena in a per- 


8 The following analyses were begun and conducted largely without reference to 
C. Lévi-Strauss’s Anthropohgie structurale (1958; Mythologiques I-IV [1964-1971]; An- 
thropologie structurale deux [1973]). For a closer look at stmcturalism, see Burkert (1979) 
5-14. 
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spicuous and understandable form. This requires a practicable brevity 
and limitation of scope, a selective treatment of the boundless mass of 
material. It would be impossible to discuss all questions in detail or 
refer exhaustively to all specialized secondary literature. We have at- 
tempted instead to refer to what is basic and what is new. The most 
important sources are cited, but the list is by no means exhaustive. 
We refer the reader to the standard works of Preller-Robert, Deubner 
and Nilsson, Farnell and Cook for more complete documentation. 

The aspects of Greek religion and of humanity that emerge in this 
study are not those which are particularly edifying, not the ideal or 
the most likable traits of Greek culture. Yet we can invoke the Delphic 
god s injuction that mankind should see itself with absolute clarity, no 
illusions: T^ôníi cravróv. 
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I. SACRIFICE, 
HUNTING, AND 
FUNERARY RITUALS 


1 . Sacrifice as an Act 
of Killing 

Aggression 1 and human violence have marked the progress of 
our civilization and appear, indeed, to have grown so during its 
course that they have become a central problem of the present. Analy- 
ses that attempt to locate the roots of the evil often set out with short- 
sighted assumptions, as though the failure of our upbringing or the 
faulty development of a particular national tradition or economic Sys¬ 
tem were to blame. More can be said for the thesis that all orders and 
forms of authority in human society are founded on institutionalized 
violence. This at least corresponds to the fundamental role played in 
biology by intraspecific aggression, as described by Konrad Lorenz. 
Those, however, who turn to religion for salvation from this "so- 
called evil" of aggression are confronted with murder at the very core 


'S. Freud pointed the way in Das Unbehagen in der Kultur (1930), Ges. Schriften XII 
(1934), 27-114 = Ges. Werke XIV (1948), 419-506. K. Lorenz (1963) is basic from the 
standpoint of the behaviorist. The sometimes spirited critidsms of his approach—for 
instance, M. F. Ashley-Montagu, ed., Man and Aggression (1968); A. Plack, Die Gesell- 
schaft und das Bõse (1969 4 ); J. Rattner, Aggression und tnenschliche Natur (1970)—did in¬ 
deed correct some particulars but sometimes also displayed wishful thinking and par- 
tisanship; cf. Eibl-Eibesfeldt's (1970) defensive posture. For application to relígious 
studies see P. Weidkuhn, Aggressivitüt, Ritus, Sakularisierung. Biologische Grundformen 
religiõser Prozesse (1965). 
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of Christianity—the death of God's innocent son; still earlier, the Old 
Testament covenant could come about only after Abraham had de- 
cided to sacrifice his child. Thus, blood and violence lurk fascmat- 

ingly at the very heart of religion. 

From a classicizing perspective, Greek religion appeared and still 
appears to some as bright and harmlessly cheerful. Yet those who 
maintain that the skandalon of the Cross (I Cor. 1:23) is on another 
levei altogether overlook the deeper dimension that accompames the 
easy life of the gods as portrayed by Homer. If a man is able to draw 
near to the gods, as the priest Chryses with Apollo or as Hektor or 
Odysseus with Zeus, he can do so because he has "burnt many thigh- 
pieces of bulis" (II. 1.40, 22.170; Od. 1.66), for this is the act of piety: 
bloodshed, slaughter— and eating. It makes no difference if there is 
no temple or cult-statue, as often occurs in the cult of Zeus. The god is 
present at his place of sacrifice, a place distinguished by the heap of 
ashes left from "sacred" offerings burnt there over long periods of 
time, or by the horns and skulls of slaughtered rams and bulis, or by 
the altar-stone where the blood must be sprinkled. The worshipper 
experiences the god most powerfully not just in pious conduct or in 
prayer, song, and dance, but in the deadly blow of the axe, the gush 
of blood and the burning of thigh-pieces. The realm of the gods is 
sacred, but the "sacred" act done at the "sacred" place by the "con- 
secrating" actor consists of slaughtering sacrificial animais, Lepeveiv 
rà iepeia . 2 It was no different in Israel up to the destruction of the 
temple. 3 It is prescribed that daily "burnt offering shall be on the 
hearth upon the altar," "all night until the morning" (Lev. 6:2); these 
offerings, the remnants of two one-year-old lambs cut into pieces, are 
"a pleasing odor to the Lord." Thus the principal sin of Antiochus 
Epiphanes against Jerusalem was that he ordered that "the continuai 
burnt offering [be] taken away" (Dan. 8:11). Augustus built an altar to 


2 On Greek sacrifice see Stengel (1910), (1920) 95-155; Eitrem (1915); F. Schwenn, Gebet 
und Opfer (1927); L. Ziehen, RE XVIII (1939), 579-627, 111 A (1929)- 1669-79; Meuli 
(1946); Burkert (1966); Nilsson (1955) 132-157; Casabona (1966); E.Forster, "Die antiken 
Ansichten über das Opferwesen," Diss. Innsbruck, 1952; E. Kadletz, "Animal Sacrifice 
in Greek and Roman Religion," Diss. University of Washington, 1976; Detienne and 
Vernant (1979). For the pictorial tradition see G. Rizza, ASAA 37/38 (1959/60), 321-45; 
Metzger (1965) 107-118. On sacrifice generally see W. R. Smith (1894); H. Hubert and 
M. Mauss, "Essai sur la nature et la fonction du sacrifice," Année Sociologique 2 (1898), 
29-138 = M. Mauss, Oeuvres I (1968), 193-307; A. Loisy, Essai historique sur le sacrifice 
(1920); R. Money-Kyrle, The Meaning of Sacrifice (1930) (psychoanalytical); E. M. Loeb, 
"The Blood Sacrifice Complex," Mem. Amer. Anthr. Assoe. 30 (1923); E. O. James, Sacri- 
fice and Sacrament (1962); Burkert (1981). 

3 R. de Vaux, Les sacrifices de lAncien Testament (1964); cf. n. 42 below. 


celebrate the establishment of world peace and, together with h' 
family, appears on the reliefs of this Ara Pacis as a sacrificer, preceded 
by servants carrying the sacrificial axe. Thus, the most refined Au- 
gustan art provides a framework for the bloody sacrifices at the 
centej;. 

£Sacrificial killing is the basic experience of the "sacred." Homo re¬ 
ligiosas acts and attains self-awareness as homo necans. Indeed, this is 
what it means "to act," pé&iv, operari (whence "sacrifice" is Opfer in 
German)—the name merely covers up the heart pf the action with a 
euphemism. 4 The bliss of encountering divinity finds expression in 
words, and yet the strange and extraordinary évents thaFtFe par tici- 
pant in the sacrifice is forced to witness are all the more intense be¬ 
cause they are left undiscussedT] 

Thanks to the descriptions in Homer and tragedy, we can recon- 
struet the course of an ordinary Greek sacrifice to the Olympian gods 
almost in its entirety. The path that leads to the center of the sacred 
experience is complex. ÍThe preparations include bathing and dress- 
ing in clean clothes, 5 puffing on ornaments and wreaths; 6 often sexual 
abstinence is a requirement. 7 At the start, a procession (ttoptH )), s even 
if still a small one, is formed. The festival participants depart from the 
everyday world, moving to a single rhythm and singing. The sacrifi¬ 
cial animal is led along with them, likewise decorated and trans- 
formed—bound with fillets, its horns covered with gold. 9 Generally it 
is hoped that the animal will follow the procession compliantly or 
even willingly. Legends often tell of animais that offered themselves 


4 The basic meaning of üvelv is "to smoke." Concerning the ancients, Plutarch writes 
(following Theophrastus?) raparrópEvoi k<xí ÒEipaivovTes “épSeiv” pèv èxáXovv k ai 
péÇeiv, (üç Ti péya SpâuTEç, tò õveiv èp<Jivxov, Q. conv. 729 f.; novelrrõai II. 2.409, cf. 
1.318; Hy. Merc. 436. Likewise in Hebrew and Hittite, the verb to do is used in the sense 
of to sacrifice ; cf. Casabona (1966) 301-304, who warns against generalizations. 

E.g., Od. 4.759; Eur. El. 791 and J. D. Denniston's Commentary (1939), ad loc.; Poli. 
1.25; Wàchter (1910) 11-12; R. Ginouvès, BAAANEYTIKH; Recherches sur le bain dans 
1 'antiquité greeque (1962), 299-318. 

Xen. Anab. 7.1.40; Aeschines 3.77; etc.; J. Kõchling, De coronarum apud antiquos vi atque 
usu (1913); K. Baus, Der Kranz in Antike und Christentum (1940); L. Deubner, ARW 30 
( 1 933 ), 70-104; Blech (1982). 

Fehrle (1910), esp. 155-58; for the Coan inscription on the sacrifice of a buli for Zeus 
Polieus see now S/G 3 1025 = LS 151 A 41-44. 

E. Pfuhl, De Atheniensium pompis sacris (1910); Wilamowitz (1932) 350-54. 

Od. 3.432-38. This survived in folk custom until modem times; see U. Jahn, Die deut- 
schen Opferbrauche bei Ackerbau und Viehzucht (1884), 136-37, 315-17, on the proverbial 
ox at Pentecost"; Megas (1956) 17. On the meaning of iepeiou téXeiov see Arist. fr. 101; 
Plut. De def. or. 437a; Schol. A. II. 1.66; Eust. 49.35. 
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up for sacrifice, 10 apparent evidence of a higher will that commands 
assent. The final goal is the sacrificial stone, the altar "set up" long 
ago, which is to be sprinkled with blood. Usually a fire is already 
ablaze on top of it. Often a censer is used to impregnate the atmo- 
sphere with the scent of the extraordinary, and there is music, usually 
that of the flute. A virgin leads the way, "carrying the basket" 
ipópoç), 11 that is, an untouched gírl holding a covered Container (see 
figures i and 2). A water jug must be there as well. 

fjurst of all, after arriving at the sacred place, the participants 
mark off a circle; the sacrificial basket and water jug are carried 
around the assembly, thus marking off the sacred realm from the pro¬ 
fane. 12 The first communal act is washing one's hands as the begin- 
ning of that which is to take place. The animal is also sprinkled with 
waterTj"Shake yourself," says Trygaios in Aristophanes, 13 for the ani- 
mal's movement is taken to signify a "willing nod," a "yes" to the sac¬ 
rificial act. The buli is watered again, 14 so that he will bow his head. 
The animal thus becomes the center of attention. The participants 
now take unground barley grains (ovkaí), the most ancient agricul- 
tural product, from the basket. These, however, are not meant for 
grinding or to be made into food: after a brief silence, the solemn 
eikpi7p.eÍF, followed by a prayer out loud—in a way, more self- 
affirmation than prayer—the participants fling the barley grains away 
onto the sacrificial animal, the altar, and the earth. 13 They are after 

‘"deykáTov (3oós Ôíktj v Aesch. Ag. 1297; see Burkert (1966) 107 n. 43; Dio Chrys. Or. 
12.51 (Olympia); Porph. Abst. 1.25 (Gadeira, Kyzikos); Plut. Pel. 22 (Leuktra); Apollon. 
Miir. 13 (Halikarnassos); Arist. Mir. Ausc. 844835 (Pedasia); Philostr. Her. 8 p. 294 
(Rhesos), 17 p. 329 and Arr. Peripl. 22 (Leuke); Ael. Nat. an. 10.50 (Eryx), 11.4 (Her- 
mione); espedally for human sacrifice see Neanthes FCrHist 84 F 16 (Epimenides), 
Serv. Aen. 3.57 (Massalia), Paus. 4.9.4 (Messenia); Isaac, according to Hellenistic tradi- 
tion, see Jos. Ant. jud. 1.232; IV Macc. 13:12, 16:20. Cf. J. Schmitt, Freiwüliger Opfertod 
bei Euripides (1921). 

!1 J. Schelp, Das Kanoun, der griechische Opferkorb (1975); for reproductions see, e.g., Si- 
mon (1969) 193; Deubner (1932) pl. 11.1; Nilsson (1955) pl. 32.1. 

12 E.g., Aristoph. Pax 956-58, Eur. Iph. Aul. 1568; Eitrem (1915) 7-29. 

11 Aristoph. Pax 960; o 5’ ékovuiov àv Karaurvirp . . Porph. Abst. 2.9 = Parke and 

Wormell (1958) II #537; Plut. Q. conv. 729 f., De def. or. 435b-c, 437a; Schol. //. 1.449; 
Schol. Aristoph. Pax 960; Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1.425; cf. Meuli (1946) 254, 266; J. G. Fra- 
zer, Pausanias' Description of Creece, 1898, on Paus. 10.5.7; Ginouvès, BAAANEYTIKH, 
311-18. 

14 Bull-sacrifice for dithyrambic victory: see, e.g., the Munich stamnos 2412 = ARV‘ 
1036, 5 in Stengel (1920) pl. V. 

15 A. W. H. Adkins, "E iixop.au. EèxwÀii and EJxoç in Homer," CQ 19 (1969), 20-33: "as- 
serting his existence, his value, and his claims'' (33); this characteristic, a given in Ho- 
meric usage, conforms exactly to the position of prayer in the sacrificial ritual, although 
the prayer qua request can, as Oriental texts show, be far more elaborate. 
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another kmd of food. The act of throwing simultaneously as a eroim 
is an aggressive gesture, like beginning a fight, even if the most LrZ 
less projectiles are chosen. Indeed, in some ancient rituais stones 
were used. 16 Hidden beneath the grains in the basket was the kniíe 
which now lies uncovered. 17 The leader in this incipient drama, the 
íepeúç, steps toward the sacrificial animal, carrying the knife still cov¬ 
ered so that the animal can not see it. A swift cut, and a few hairs from 
the brow are shorn and thrown into the fire. This is another, though 
more serious, act of beginning ( ápxeaêai ),'* just as the water and the 
barley grains were a beginning. Blood has not yet been spilled and no 
pam whatsoever has been inflicted, but the inviolability of the sacrifi¬ 
cial animal has been abolished irreversibly. 

Now comes the death blow. The women raise a piercing screanv 
whether in fear or triumph or both at once, the "Greek custom of the 
sacrificial scream 1 * marks the emotional climax of the event, drown- 
‘IlSilhlibe deaüi-ra tile . The blood flowing out is treated with spêciâl 
care. It may not spill on the ground; rather, it must hit the altar, the 
hearth, or the sacrificial pit. If the animal is small it is raised over 
the altar; otherwise the blood is caught in a bow] and sprinkled on the 
altar-stone. This object alone may, and must again and again, drip 
blood. 20 

The "act" is over; its consequences are the next concern. The ani¬ 
mal is carved up and disembowelled. Its inner organs are now the 
main focus, lying revealed, an alien, bizarre, and uncanny sight, and 
yet common in the same form to men as well, as is known from 
seeing wounded soldiers. The tradition specifies precisely what must 

■‘OvAoxvraç àvékovTO / npofiákovro II. 1.449/458, 2.410/421, and cf. Od. 3.447; xépmjla 
T ovkoxvrm re Kajápxerrdca Od. 3.445; cf. Aristoph. Pax 961-67. For ovkaí as the most 
ancient grain see Theophrastus in Porph. Abst. 2.6 and Schol. II. 1.449b; Schol. Od 
3-44G Suda o 907; Eust. 132.25, 133.12, and cf. Eust. 1859.48; as an expression of nokv- 
Trkrjdeia and eihpopía see Schol. A «.1.449, Schol. Od. 3.441. . . . àvri ovkmv 

Xporp-EVOL Paus. 1.41.9 (cf. III.4 below). For ritual stone-throwing around the altar of 
Poseidon at the Isthmian sanctuary see O. Broneer, Hesperia 28 (1959), 303. Cf. L. Zie- 
hen, Hermes 37(1902), 391-400; Stengel (1910) 13-33; Eitrem (1915) 261-308, whorecog- 
nized the equivalence with ipvkkofiokía and KaragóirpaTa ; Burkert (1966) 107, n. 46. 

Plat. Com. fr. 91 ( CAF I 626); Aristoph. Pax 948 with Schol.; Eur. EI. 810, Iph. Aul. 
*565; Philostr. V. Ap. 1.1 

Od. 3.446, 14.422; Eur. AIc. 74-76, El. 811; Eitrem (1915) 344-72—who, however, er- 
roneously makes the "beginning" into a "selbstàndige Opfergabe" (413). 

"'EUtjmkw vópurpa âvo-ráS oç /3ofjç Aesch. Sept. 269; Od. 3.450; Aesch. Ag. 595, 
1118; Hdt. 4.189; L. Deubner, "Ololyge und Verwandtes," Abh. Berlin (1941), 1. 
^Mpárraeiv tovs fhapovs Poli. 1.27; Porph. Abst. 1.25; cf. Bacch. 11.111; Aesch. Sept 
*75- For vase-paintíngs see n. 2 above; àpviov Od. 3.444 (cf. Schol.) = a^ayüov Poli. 

l°- n P* ace a ^ ar (fíufióç), the hearth (eoTta, écrxctpí*) or sacrificial pit (Ôó- 

»poç) can receive the blood; cf. II. 2 .n.i8 below. Cf. Stengel (1910) 105-125. 
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be done with each piece. 21 First of all, the heart, sometimes still beat- 
ing, is put on the altar. 22 A seer is present to interpret the lobes of the 
liver. 23 In general, however, the airkáyxvot —the collective term for 
the organs—are quickly roasted in the fire from the altar and eaten at 
once. Thus the inner circle of active participants is brought together 
in a communal meai, transforming horror into pleasure. Only the bile 
is inedible and has to be disposed of. Likewise, the bones are not to 
be used for the subsequent meai, so they are "consecrated" before- 
hand. The bones, abo ve all the thigh-bones (/r-rçpía) and the pélvis 
with the tail (òcnpvç), are put on the altar "in the proper order." 24 From 
the bones, one can still see exactly how the parts of the living animal 
fit together: its basic form is restored and consecratedj In Homer, a 
"beginning," i.e., a first offering, consisting of raw pieces of flesh 
from every limb, is put on the bones as well, indicating the entirety of 
the slaughtered animal. 2 fíhe purifyin g fir e then consumes all these 
remains. The skulls of bulTs and rams and goat-horns are preserved 26 
in the sacred place as permanent evidence of the act of consecration. 
The flow of blood is now replaced in its turn by the offerings of the 
planter, pouring libations of wine into the fire and burning cakes. 27 As 
the alcohol causes the flames to flare up, a higher reality seems pres¬ 
ent. Then, as the fire dies down, the pleasing feast gradually gives 


21 Stengel (1910) 73-78; Meuli (1946) 246-48, 268-72; trvcnrkayxreveiu Aristoph. Pax 
1115; Eup. fr. 108 ( CAF I 286); Ath. 410b. 

“Galen Plac. Hipp. et Plat. 2.4 p. 238 K; cf. Cleanthes in Cic. Nat. deor. 2.24; Suda k 370 
(An. Bekk. I 275.10; Et. M. 492.12); Hsch. xapSiovcrdcu. KapôiovkKÍac, and cf. Luk. Sac- 
rif. 13; LSS 121.7. 

a G. Blecher, De extispicio capita tria (1905); for the Near Eastern tradition see ]. Nougay- 
rol, "Les rapports des haruspicines étrusque et assyro-babylonienne," CRAI (1955), 
509-18. 

24 EihísTio-aç Hes. Th. 541. Meuli (1946) 215-17 proved that the prjpia mentioned regu- 
larly in Homer are the bare thigh-bones; òoréa kevKÓ Hes. Th. 540, 557. The comic 
poets normally mention ôoyúç and gall; cf. Men. Dysc. 451-52 and cf. fr. 264, Sam. 
399-402; Eub. fr. 95, 130 ( CAF II 197, 210); Com. adesp. fr. 1205 (CAF III.606). Vase- 
paintings (see n. 2 above) portray the ò(r<pv<; and tail of the sacrificial animal on the 
altar; cf. Aristoph. Pax 1054 with Schol. 

^'Clpo-õérqo-av II. 1.461, 2.424; Od. 3.458, 12.361, 14.427; Dion. Hal. Ant. 7.72.17; 
Meuli (1946) 218, 256, 262. 

“Theophr. Char. 21.7; Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 943; Eitrem (1917) 34-48; Nilsson (1955) 
88, 145. For the accumulation of goat-horns in the temple of Apollo at Dreros see S. Ma- 
rinatos, BCH 60 (1936), 224-25, 241-44. On the Keraton of Delos see Dikaiarchus fr. 85 
W. = Plut. The s. 21; Callim. Hy. Ap. 58-64; E. Bethe, Hermes 72 (1937), 191-94. 

21 Od. 3.459-60; *]ai èmdveL ák[tpÍTOjv xfpieKTov . . . LS 157 A, and cf. 151 A 20 
énídVEU’. 
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way to everyday life. 28 The skin of the sacrificial victim 
sold to benefit the sanctuary, to purchase new votive offerings and 
new victims: m this way, the cult insures its own continuance 1 
I his rite is objectionable, and was already felt to be so ea'rl í on 
because it so clearly and directly benefits man. Is the god "to whom" 
he sacrifice is made any more than a transparent excuse for festive 

Hes òd g Sf flu are f he b ° neS ' the fat ' and the gall bladders. 

inseri th ayS t K CT f y Prometheus ' *e friend of mankind, 

caused this to be so in order to deceive the gods, and the burning of 

bones became a standard joke in Greek cornedy, 3 » Criticism that 

amned the bloody act per se was far more penetrating. Zarathustra's 

curse apphes to all who lust for blood and slaughter Ltle. 31 "I have 

h f jT U u gh ° bUrnt offenr, g of «ms and the fat of fed beasts- I do 
not dehght m the blood of bulis or of lambs or of he-goats," says the 
Lord through Isaiah. 3 * In the Greek world, the Pythagoreans and Or- 
phics demanded that the hves of all creatures with souls be spared, 
and Empedokles was the most vehement of all in attacking the can- 
mbahstic madness of the traditional sacrificial meai, as also in expres- 
smg the desire for a realm of non-violent love on the path toward "pu- 
nfication." 33 Philosophy then took up the criticism of blood- 

“Often overything must be eaten on the spot (01) <popáY. see Burkert (1966) 103 n.36; LSS 

sfÍTo 6SP ' “c"! T ° àv«kl«Ke ÍV ek <Wr)par[a 

SIG 1044, 47 - i-SAM 72, 47; cf. LSS 61, 62-67, S/G 3 982, 23-28- LS 60 L An 
exception: ro Beppa áy^at LS ,51 D 16; LS 18 T 11 rò ôéppa Lro yCHeraO A 11 
Seppa Karacycletract meaning "is burned" (Sokolowski) or "is torn apari" (Hsch tcr- 
mytaas and ouyi £ei, Suda ou 44; G. Daux, BCH 87 [1963], 630)? 

A - Tbomsen ' "Der Trug des Prometheus," ARW 12 (1909), 460-90; 

, T , r . e , ’ f !r ytheS greCS relatlfs à 1'instauration du sacrifice," MH 27 (1970) 
(Plat' EuLT ! Crltl T m ÍS the COnCe P' that ™ ^peiaOai écm, rokVJoií 

Vlo lr V AKOr ^ tables — set up for the gods (rparre^, <r«é Aos rã 

L zIehen FF XVm r° l ^ 9M = S/G> " 8 (E P idaurus ' century B .c.); cf. 
íio60 , v 5 ; S ' ° W and D R Gil1 ' " The Greek Cult Table," A/A 69 

hen throw ti?' H ^ P ° SS ‘ be *° sIau 8 hter a wild boar "for Zeus and Hélios" and 

po hesesTo save^"7 ■ T ^ ^ 97 ' 268 and rf ' 3' 2 °4 / 3 1 o; for tortuous hy- 

potneses to save the offering -interpreta tion see Stengel [19,0], 19-23) Likewise in 

Z -ir e 13/1 g0d ! +*> - **• f-om the subjection 3 

rv S Ç. ,^ asn . a - 1 ; 8 ' 12 ' 3 4 < G - Widengren, Iranische Geisteswelt [1961], 155- H. Humbach 

sacrifice was S rejectedon n —' / 97 T 99> \ 11 is unclear , however, to what extent blood- 
(1966! ím- r w A pnnciple, since it contínued in practice: see M. Boyce, JRAS 
(1966), 110, G. Widengren, Die Reltgionen Irans (1963), 66, 92 109 
Is. 1:11; cf. 66:3. 

*The Pythagorean tradit.on is d.v.ded, with è^ x<av àné X e*» aí against ^akrarou 
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sacrifice—above all, Theophrastus, in his influential book On Piety. 
This book explained animal-sacrifice as having replaced cannibalism, 
which, in turn, had been forced on men because of difficult times. 34 
After this, a theoretical defense of sacrificial custom was virtually 
hopeless. 35 Both Varro and Seneca were convinced that the gods do 
not demand blood-sacrifice. 36 Judaism in the Diaspora spread more 
easily because cult practices had become concentrated in one temple 
in Jerusalem, thus virtually making Judaism outside Jerusalem a reli- 
gion without animal-sacrifice. 37 This also helped form Christian prac- 
tice, which could thus take up the traditions of Greek philosophy. On 
the other hand, it gave the idea of sacrifice a central significance and 
raised it to a higher status than ever before. 3S The death of God's son is 
the one-time and perfect sacrifice, although it is still repeated in the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper, in breaking the bread and drinking 
the wine. 

Folk custom, however, managed to defy even Christianization 
and was subdued only by modern technological civilization. The Ger- 
man expression geschmückt wie ein Pfingstochse ("decked out like an ox 
at Pentecost") preserves the memory of the ritual slaughter of an ox at 
the church festival (see n. 9 above). In Soviet Armênia the slaughter 
of a sheep in front of the church is still a feature of regular Sunday 
Service. Isolated Greek communities in Cappadocia celebrated the an- 
cient sacrificial ritual well into the twentieth century: opposite the 
conventional altar in the chapei of the saint would be a sacrificial al- 
tarstone, upon which incense was burned when candles were lit; dur- 
ing prayers, it would be decked with wreaths. The sacrificer would 
bring the animal—a goat or a sheep—into the chapei, leading it three 


dvEiv (lambi. V. Pyth. 82). Cf. J. Haussleiter, Der Vegetarismus in der Antike (1935), 
79-163; W. Burkert, Lore and Science in Ancient Pythogoreanism (1972), 180-83; Em- 
pedokles B 136-39. 

“Porph. Abst. 2.27; J. Bernays, Theophrastos' Schrift iiber Frbmmigkeit (1866), 86, 116; 
W. Põtscher, Theophrastos nepi evcrefÍEÍas (1964), 174-75. 

35 One way out was to posit inferior, more bloodthirsty demons: see Xenokrates fr. 
23-25 Heinze. 

M Dii veri neque desiderant ea neque deposcunt Varro in Arnob. 7.1; deum . . . non immola- 
tionibus nec sanguine multo colendum Sen. fr. 123 = Lact. Div. inst. 6.25.3. Cf. Demonax in 
Luk. Dem. 11; the Sibyl in Ciem. Pr. 4.62; (Just.) Coh. ad. Gr. 16. 

37 With the exception of Passover celebrations; cf. J. Jeremias, Die Passahfeier der Sa- 
maritaner (1932); Th. H. Gaster, Passover: Its History and Traditions (1958). 

“Tò rrácrxa f)pw èrvârj Xp urros 1 Cor. 5:7. For the rest, I refer the reader to 
H. D. Wendland and E. Kinder, RGG 3 IV 1647-56. The Christian Jews still made Paul 
partake in a sacrifice in Jerusalem (Num. 6:13-21) and finance it; cf. Acts 21:23-26. On 
the other hand, "Petrus" (Ciem. Hom. 2.44.2) declares that the sacrificial laws of the OT 
are forgeries. 
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times around the sacrificial stone while children threw erasu and 
flowers onto it. As the priest stood at the altar, the keeper of the ani 
mal would make a sign of the cross with his knife three times and 
then slaughter the animal while praying. The blood was supposed to 
spnnkle the stone. After this, outside the chapei, the animal would 
be carved up and the feast prepared. The priest, like his ancient 
counterpart, received the animaFs thigh and skin, as well as its head 
and feet. Christianity is here no more than a transparent cover for 
the ancient form that underlies it: that is to say, for the sacred act of 
blood-sacrifice. 

Animal-sacrifice WaS an all ~P ervasiv e reality in the ancient world. 
The Greeks 411 did not perceive much difference between the substance 
of their own customs and those of the Egyptians and Phoenicians, 
Babylonians and Persians, Etruscans and Romans, though ritual de- 
tails vaned greatly among the Greeks themselves. 41 One peculiarity of 
Greek sacrifice presents a problem for the modern historiam the com- 
bination of a fire-altar and a blood-rite, of burning and eating, corre- 

3 Megas (1956) 15, and cf. 17, 84, 87. 224. (The name of the sacrifice, yovpnávi, comes 
from Islam: Arabic qurbãn). For animal sacrifice to "Zeus" in Albama see Cook III (1940) 

1168-71. See now G. N. Aikaterimdes, NeoeW-qvLKès aipaTTjpèç âvcries (Athens 
1979). 

"Theophrastus (Porph. Abst. 2 and cf. n. 34 above), in his study of the development of 
sacrifice, found it natural to include Egyptians, Syrians, Carthaginians, Etruscans, 
racians, and Scythians. The tradition that the Cyprians invented sacrifice (Tatian 1 
pp. 1, 6 Schwartz) goes back to Asklep.ades of Cyprus, FCrHist 752 F 1 = Neanthes, 
rurtiist 84 F 32 = Porph. Abst. 4.15. 

betWeen 0i y m P ian and Chthoniccultis often regarded as fundamental 
TTÍv? 98 148-52; Harnsc>n h 9 »l 1 - 3 U less schematically, Meuli [1946) 188-211, 
and ct. Nilsson [1955] 132-33). The antithesis between heavenly gods and gods of the 
underworld is frequently attested startíng with Aeschylus (Hik. 24, 154, Ag. 89); a fa- 
m iar distmction is that between èvayi&iv, "to make tabu," or èvTépveiv, "to slaughter 
mto the sacrificial pit" for heroes and the dead, and Meiv (F. Pfister, Der Rehquienkult 
m Altertum II [1912], 466-80; Casabona [1966] 204-208, 225-29). On the different ways 
of slaughtering see Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1.587, Et. Gen. p. 115 M = Et. M. 345.24- 
v ', Fntze ' l dl 18 h 9 ° 3 ). 58-67. Yet besides the sacrificial pits (/ 3 ói 3 poi) there are 
1 erent kmds of altars ( 0 wpoi, éc rgápai, Porph. Antr. 6; Schol. Eur. Phoen. 274; Serv. 
uc. 5.66; Yavis (1949] 91-95), and the complex of ôvaíca ãyevo-Toi (Stengel [1910] 105) 
does not correspond to the realm of the chthonic: sacrifical meais are familiar to us 

he°rnJ, h li Ti'* n (StengeI 119101 W-W)' especially ôeirrua from 

s . D. Nock, HThR 37 [1944], 141-66). Likewise, rnpáyiov and doívctpa do 
not mutually exclude each other: see Eur. Or. 815. In the cult of the dead, the meai 
during which the dead man is offered blood («.23.29-34; aípaKovpia, cf. I. 6 below) is 
juxtaposed to a nte of burning («. 23.166-76). Burnt offerings alone are rare: they often 

offerin n fu 3 Pre i' m,nary ' eg ' fS ^ A 29-36 (cf. burnt-offering/thank- 
ttermg in I Sam 10:813: 9 ), just as a single sanctuary will often ha ve both the grave of 

not Tf tH í 3 t ? r ° f the g ° d: 1 ' e " We are dealin 8 with an antithesis withín the ritual, 
with two fundamentally different and separate things. Cf. Burkert (1966) 103 n. 36. 
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sponds directly only with the burnt offerings (zebah, selamim) of the 
Old Testament 42 —although the details oí Ugantic and Phoemcian 
sacrificial cults are uncertain-and these differ markedly from Egyp- 
tian and Mesopotamian, as well as Minoan-Mycenaean, rifes, all oí 
which have no altars for burning whole animais or bones. 4 And yet, 
whatever complexities, layers, and changes in cultural tradition un- 
derlie the individual peculiarities, it is astoundmg, details aside, to 
observe the similarity of action and experience from Athens to Jerusa¬ 
lém and on to Babylon. A detailed Babylonian text of which several 
copies were made describes the sacrifice of a buli whose skin was 
used as the membrane of a tympanon in the temple: 44 an untouched 
biack buli would be chosen for the secret ceremony which took place 
in a room enclosed on all sides by curtains. The complicated prepara- 
tions included scattering grain, offering breads and libations, and sac- 

Likewise, in the Egyptian realm, sacrifice for the dead and that for the gods have com- 
mon roots: see W. Barta, Die altagyptischen Opferlisten von der Frühzeit bis zur griech.-rõm. 
Epoche (1963), 153. On roasting/boiling see II.1n.29. 

42 R. K. Yerkes, Sacrifice in Creek and Roman Religions and Early Judaism (1952); R. Schmid, 
Das Bundesopfer in Israel (1964), therefore assumed that Israeli burnt offering was a My- 
cenaean import via Ugarit (92), but cf. D. Gill, Biblica 47 (1966), 255-62: Homers famil- 
iar fjL 7 )pící KaiELv is absent from Mycenaean. 

"Demostrated by Yavis (1949); cf. K. Galling, Der Altar in den Kulturen des Alten Onenls 
(1925). On Mesopotamia see G. Furlani, “II sacrifício nella religione dei Semiti di Babi¬ 
lônia e Assiria," Mem. Linc. VI 4 (1932), 103-370; F. Blome, Die Opfermaterie in Babylon 
und Israel (1934); Y. Rosengarten, Le regime des offrandes dans la société suménenne d'après 
les textes présargoniques de Digas (1960). On Egypt see H. Kees, "Bemerkungen zutn 
Tieropfer der Àgypter und seiner Symbolik/' NCC (1942), 71-88; Ph. Derchain, Rifes 
égyptiens I: Le sacrifice de 1 'oryx (1962), concerning which cf. J. Zandee, Bibl. Or. 20 (1963), 
251-53; W. Barta, Die altügyptischen Opferlisten (n.41 above). On Ugarit see B. Janowski, 
Ugarit-Forschungen 12 (1980), 231-59. 

For a sacrificial list from Alalakh see D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets (1953)' 1 26. 
For a monumental altar for bull-sacrifice at Myrtou Pygades on Cyprus, including horn- 
symbols, a watering place for cattle, and buli statuettes (ca. 1700/1200 B.c.) see AA 
(1962) 338-39, fig. 84. For a depiction of bull-sacrifice at Pylos see The Palace of Nestor II 
(1969) pl. 119. 

The "hearth-house," out of which the Greek temple developed, is a type known al- 
ready in Helladic times: see H. Drerup, Archaeologia Homérica O (1969), 123-28. M. H. 
Jameson, AjA 62 (1958), 223, refers to sacrifice at the hearth in Mycenaean times. Open- 
air sites for burnt offering—ash-altars consisting of piles of ashes and bones—are 
abundantly attested both for Greece (Nilsson [1955], 86-88; cf. II. 1 below on Lykaion, 
11.2 on Olympia) and for bronze-age Europe (W. Kràmer, "Práhistorische Brandop- 
ferplátze," in Helvetia antiqua, Festschr. E. Vogt [1966], 111-22). It does not seem possible 
at this time to organize the various forms of sacrifice at the "hearth-house," the stone 
altar, and the ash-altar into an historical system. 

M ANET 334-38. The main text is Seleucid; others were copied in the seventh century 
B.c. from older Babylonian models. They thereby attest to the survival of the ritual over 
the centuries. On the tympanon and the Kalu-priest (= Sum. galú), who "laments" "in 
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rificing a sheep. The buli stood chained on a rush mat unti] it was time 
for its mouth to be washed. After this, incantations would be whis- 
pered into both its ears, after which it was sprinkled with water pu- 
rified with a torch, and surrounded by a circle of grain. Follovvine 
prayer and song, the buli was killed, the heart burned at once, and 
the skin and left shoulder sinew removed to string the tympanon 
After further libations and offerings, the priest would bend down to 
the severed head and say, "This deed was done by all the gods; I did 
not do it." One version of the text says that the cadaver would be bur- 
ied, an older one forbids at least the head priest from eating the meat. 
Fifteen days later, in a largely parallel ceremony, with preparatory and 
closing rites, the newly covered tympanon was brought into the cen- 
ter in place of the buli, thus inaugurating it into its function. 

Not even the religious revolution in the Near East, i.e., the emer- 
gence of Islam, could eliminate animal-sacrifice. The high point in 
the life of a Moslem is the pilgrimage to Mecca 45 which still today 
draws hundreds of thousands of worshippers annually. The central 
point occurs on the ninth day of the holy month, in the journey from 
Mecca to Mount Arafat, where the pilgrims stay from noon till sun- 
down praying "before God." This is followed by the Day of Sacrifice. 
On the tenth day, in Mina, the pilgrim must throw seven pebbles at 
an old stone monument and then slaughter—usually with his own 
hands a sacrificial animal—a sheep, a goat, or even a camel—which 
is driven up and sold to him by Bedouins. He eats some of the animal, 
though usually giving most of it away or simply leaving it. Saudi Ara- 
bia has resorted to bulldozers to remove the carcasses. After this, the 
pilgrim is allowed to cut his hair again and remove his pilgrinTs robes. 
Likewise, sexual abstinence ends after his return to Mecca. It is the 
consecrated man who kills and the act of killing is made sacred. "In 
the name of Allah and Allah is merciful" are the Moslem formulas 
that accompany even profane slaughter. 

Daily routine inevitably made the sacrificial ritual an empty for- 
mality. 4 '’ Therefore, in order to stress its importance, especially in the 
ancient Near East, ordinances were created stipulating countless ob- 
servances. The Greeks seem to have given most care to the "begin- 


the language of the female," see E. Dhorme, Les religions de Babylome et d'Assyne 
U 949 2 ), 207-209, 217. 

“EKyitofáiiif des Islam II (1927), 208-213; Encyclopédie de ITslam III (1965), 33-40 s.v. 
^ ADJDJ ; ibid. for the proof that the basic elements of the pilgrimage are pre-lslamíc. 
“A sacrificial list from Uruk notes 50 rams, 2 bulis, 1 ox, and 8 lambs, among many 
others, as the daily sacrifice: ANET 344. Croesus had 3,000 animais sacrificed at Delphi: 
Hdt. 1, 50; 154 cows were bought for a festival on Delos: IG II/UV 1635, 35. King Se- 
leukos gave 1,000 iepcia (sheep) and 12 cows for a sacrifice at Didyma: OGI 214, 63. 
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ning" stages (ãpxeaêoa), as if trying to distract attention from the 
central point, which nonetheless remained permanently fixed. 
Hubert and Mauss 47 aptly characterized the structure of sacrificial rit¬ 
ual with the concepts of “sacralization and desacralization , that is 
/to say, preliminary rites, on the one hand, and closing rites, on the 
iother.framing a central action clearly marked as the emotional climax 
\j,y a piercing scream, the "Ololygé." This act, however, is the act of 
killing, the experience of death. Thus, a threefold rhythm becomes 
evident in the course of the sacrifice, 48 moving from an inhibited, lab- 
yrinthine beginning, through a terrifying midpoint, to a scrupuiously 
tidy conclusion. Vegetable offeríngs frequently come at the beginning 
and again at the end of the ceremony, when libations are also espe- 
cially characteristic. But the offerings can overlap and multiply, en- 
larging the pattern until a triad of sacrificial festivais emerges which 
yet adheres to the same unchangeable rhythm: the preliminary sacri¬ 
fice, the terrifying sacrifice, and the victorious, affirming sacrifice. 
(the core is always the experience of death brought about by human 
(violence, which, in turn, is here subject to predetermined laws. And 
this is nearly always connected with another human—all too hu¬ 
man—action, namely, eating: the festive meai of those who share in 
the sacred. 


2 . The Evolutionary 
Explanation: Primitive Man 
as Hunter 


Karl Meuli's great essay on "Griechische Opferbràuche" (1946)' 
added a new dimension to our understanding of sacrifice. He noted 
striking similarities in the details of Greek sacrifice and the customs of 


47 See n. 2. 

“Corresponding to the special case of the initiation rite, as established by Harrison 
(1927) 15: TTOuhoTpOipia—enrapayp.òs-àvafiMeTVi. 

'Nilssons "durchschlagender Einwand" (1955), 145 n. 2, "dass nur gezãhmte Tiere, 
fast nie wilde geopfert werden," applies only to a problem of historical change (cf. I.5 
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hunting and herding societies, mostly in Sibéria. Moreover 
pointed out prehistoric discoveries that seemed to attest to símil 
customs by Middle Palaeolithic times. This powerful step backward 
about 50,000 years in time admittedly seems to explain obscurum p er 
obscurius. Whether the prehistoric evidence may be taken to indicate 

e íef in a supreme being—a kind of primordial monotheism_is a 

moot question. It seemed less risky to state: “Sacrifice is the oldest 

form of religtous action/- But much of the oldest evidence remains 
controversial. 

Meuli relied on the "burial of bears" of Neanderthal times, as de- 
scr.bed by Bachler and others: 5 they claimed that they had found 
bears skulls and bones, especially thigh-bones, carefully set up in 
caves, and that these corresponded to the "skull- and long bone sacri¬ 
fice observed among Siberian hunters, who used to deposit the 
bones and skulls of their quarry in sacred places. 4 In Greek ritual too 
rt is the bones, especially the thigh-bones, that belong to the gods' 
The bears special role further appears in the "bear festivais" of north- 
ern Eurasian tribes, from the Finns to the Ainus and on to America. 5 
et the findmgs of Bachler have come under serious attack: chance 


52 ^ n m t0 baSÍC arSUment ' To be sure ' lh « latter completely overlooked 

e Neohthic Near Eastern component by making an all-too-direct connection between 
e Indo-Germamc Greeks and the Eurasian hunters and herders. Against Meuli's ai- 
egedfy magicai .nterpretation, Müller-Karpe (1966) 227-28 proposes a relig.ous one 
tHa P™ cceds from lhe experience of a "transcendental power"; but this is precisely 
what the ritual communicates, and any interpretation of it-even self-interpretation- 
is secondary (cf. I.3 below). 

2 H. Kuhn, "Das Problem des Urmonotheismus," Abh. Mamz (1950) 22 17 whose in- 
terpretation follows P. W. Schm.dt, Der Ursprung der Gottesidee VI (2935) 444-54, as 
wel! as A. Vorbichler, Das Opfer aufden heute noch erreichbaren altesten Stufen der Mensch- 
heüsgeschichte (1956), and Müller-Karpe (1966) 228. 

3 f E - B f C f hl ^ r ' Das at P ,ne PMolithikum der Schweiz (1940); Meuli (1946) 237-39. For addi- 
honal finds in Central Franken, Silesia, and Sibéria, see Müller-Karpe (1966) 226- in 
366 L Trencsén y>- Wald apfel, Untersuchungen zur Religionsgeschichte (1966) 

4 U Holmberg, "Uber die Jagdriten der nõrdlichen Vòlker Asiens und Europas " 1 So- 
aete Fmm-Ougrienne 41 (1925). A. Gahs, "Kopf-, Schàdel- und Langknochenopfer be, 
Renhervolkern Festschr. P W. Schmidt (1928), 231-68; 1 . Paulson, "Die Tierknochen 
m Jagdntual der nordeurasischen Võlker," Zeitschr. f. Ethnologie 84 (19,9) 270-93- 

“S an,z ' K «**- - *■ 

5 A. I. Hallowell, "Bear Ceremonialism in the Northern Hemisphere," American An- 
,ZT 'Tp 'r ,75:4 M - *«- »«. festival," Hisíory 

und súb^rCf ^h 1 ’ F \rw° n ' ■■ T ntUelle Erhebun s des Bárenschàdels bei arktischen 
na subarktischen Volkern, Temenos 1 (1963), 150-73. 
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assemblage of bones cannot be excluded as an explanation of the al- 
leged bear-burials. 6 It is safer to rely on the evidence of the Upper Pa- 
laeolithic, the epoch of homo sapiens. At this period, hunters cus- 
toms, including the manipulation of animais' bones and skulls, are 
clearly attested; Meuli's insight about the antiquity of Siberian hunt- 
ing ritual is basically confirmed, even if still more ancient layers re- 
main in the dark. There are places where stag skulls and deer skel- 
etons were gathered, as well as the bones of bison and mammoths. 7 
At a site in Sibéria, twenty-seven mammoth skulls were found set up 
in a circle around a central point where a female statuette lay buried 
beneath a pile of bones and partially worked tusks. 8 This recalls a fre- 
quently reproduced gold ring from Mycenae, on which a row of ani¬ 
mal skulls borders the procession to the seated goddess. 9 A stylized 
pair of horns is the common and omnipresent religious Symbol of 
Minoan-Mycenaean culture. Much earlier, in the household shrines 
of Çatal Hüyük, there are genuine cow-horns set up in rows or in- 
serted in plaster heads. 10 Upper Palaeolithic deer hunters had at- 
tached a reindeer skull to a pole near a place where they used to 
throw young roes into the water, weighted down with stones—a 
"sacrifice of immersion." 11 There is a life-size clay statue of a bear in 
the cave of Montespan, which had been covered with a genuine bear- 
skin, including the skull. 12 Similarly, hunters in the Sudan covered a 
clay figure with the skins of slaughtered lions or leopards, just as 
farmers in Southern Abyssinia did with the skin of a young sacrificial 
buli. Hermes the cattle-thief and cattle-killer stretched out on a rock 


6 Against Bàchler's theory, see F. E. Koby, í .'Anthropologie 55 (1951), 304-308; H, G. 
Bandi in Helvetia antiqua (1966), 1-8; cf. the discussion in J. Maringer, "Die Opfer der 
palàolithischen Menschen," in Anthropica (1968), 249-71; M. Eliade, Histoire des cro- 
yances et des idées religieuses I (1976), 23-27, 393Í. 

7 Müller-Karpe (1966) 225-26. 

“Jelisejevici: see Müller-Karpe (1966) 225. 

, Corpus der minoischen und mykenischen Siegel, ed. F. Matz and H. Biesantz, I (1964) #17; 

Nilsson (1955) pl. 17.1; Simon (1969) 181-83. Even if these were meant to represent 

animal-headed vessels (Simon), they are a further, symbolizing development of the an¬ 

cient sacrificial structure (see IV.2.n.39). 

“Mellaart (1967) 140-41, 144-55, 181. 

"Müller-Karpe (1966) 224-25, pl. 199.45. 

"Müller-Karpe (1966) 205 pl. 107.1; A. Leroi-Gourhan, Préhistoire de iart occidentale 

(1965), 313, figs. 646-47. For parallels from the Sudan see L. Frobenius, Kulturge- 

schkhte Afrikas (1933), 83; from Abyssinia see A. Friedrich, Paideuma 2 (1941), 23-24; 

Meuli (1946) 241; cf. I. Paulson, Temenos 1 (1965), 160-61, on statues of bears as sub- 
stitutes for actual dead ones, "the soul's residence." 
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the skins of the cows he had slaughtered. This too is "n r . 
many sagas about the origin of sacrifice." 13 * * ' ' ° ne of the 

One could, of course, try to cut through these corresnnn^ 
with conceptual distinctions, and separate hunting and sacrifí"^ 

practical and subject to chance; its meaning and goal, both quite oro 
fane he in obtammg meat for food; a wild beast must be seen i/oo 
position to a tame domestic animal. And yet the very similaritv of 
untmg and sacrificial customs belies such a distinction Killing can 
become ceremomal even among hunters. A tame bear for instfnce 
would have to perform at the bear festiva) We also hp.mf , f' 

mammoth skeleton found on a high crat ! n í c P lete 

only have been dnven by ^ ^ 

uation is often evoked and acted out in later dvi zahons as iShad 
to catch a wild beast so as to sacr.fice it at a 

text S hkf t0 tv mb Tf the hUnt 3nd Sacrifice in a semi-barbarous con- 
text, his fictitious Atlantis, 16 and in fact bull-hunts are attested in the 

margnial areas of Greek culture. 17 An Attic myth tells how TheseuJ 

subdued the wild buli of Marathon so that it let itself be led to the 

sacrifice— and this 1S said to be the legendary origin of the local fes 

tival^ in Marathon, the Hekaleia. 18 Among the Sumerians a "wild 

hhadT 8 C °" Slderedthe most eminent sacrificial animal, even though 
t had long been extinct in Mesopotamia. The consecrated horns m 
he sanctuaries of Çatal Hüyük were, however, still obtained from 
genuine wild bulis; buli- and stag-hunting ap pea r on the vew impre" 
sive wall-paintmgs there (see Figure 3),■» T he way in which Ure leo P - 

^ ( ' 89 . 4) 3 ° 6 - 2; f rp J> in ’ Hy. Merc. 404, hence probably to be read 

t: r:irtrr ,o -f ,,ke ,he 

ticed; cf. I.i.n.29 above. 1 nte Was no ion « er P rac ' 

°" »---- 

15 MülIer-Karpe (1966) 225 (Gravettien). 

“Piat. Critias iigd-e; H. Herter, RhM ro 9 (1966), 140-42 

2 G T 7 T ( Tfjtl n Jp e ss al y 866 Í G IX 53 - 37 ; Arch. Deltion l6 (1960), 185, 

L RobL f , , 9 ' 543; ° n ‘ hlS and ° n the "»Vo**M+ia in Asia Minor see 

Dem. 2S Poigiai (309 331). For a lepov Kvviyyècnov in Athens see Hypoth. 

(4, s ““csr “ 338; - ç -“ - «** 
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ard men swarm around the buli and the stag in these paintings is per- 
haps almost more suggestíve of a dance than of hunting. In Egypt, 
the sacrifice of bulis and hippopotami, performed by the pharaoh, 
was entirely stylized as a hunt. 20 In many parts of Greece, the animais 
chosen for sacrifice were "set free for the god/' almost as if they were 
wild beasts on sacred land until the time appointed for the bloody 
"act." 21 

The continuity between the hunt and sacrificial ritual appears 
most forcibly in the ritual details that leave no tangible archaeological 
trace; these have been set out in detail by Meuli. The correspondences 
extend from the preparations, with their purifications and absti- 
nences, to the closing rifes, involving bones, skulls, and skins. In 
hunting societies accessible to ethnological study, hunters are said to 
have expressed clear feelings of guilt with regard to the slaughtered 
animal. The ritual provides forgiveness and reparation, though fre- 
quently taking on a scurrilous character which prompted Meuli to 
coin the phrase "the comedy of innocence." The ritual betrays an un- \ 
derlying anxiety about the continuation of life in the face of death. 2 y 
|The bloody "act" was necessary for the continuance of life, but it is 
Jjust as necessary for new life to be able to start agaim Thus, the gath- 
ering of bones, the raising of a skuITor streíching of a skin is to be 
understood as an attempt at restoration, a resurrection in the most 
concrete sense. The hope that the sources of nourishment will con¬ 
tinue to exist, and the fear that they will not, determine the action of 
the hunter, killing to li ve. 

20 H. Kees, "Bemerkungen zum Tieropfer der Àgypter und seiner Symbolik," NCC 
(1942), 71-88. 

21 Babrius 37 (/20cryos àiperoç in antithesis to the plow-ox). For herds of Hera in Croton 
see Livy 24.3.2, and cf. Nikomachos in Porph. V. Pyth. 24, lambi. V. Pyth. 61. For the 
cattle of Argive Hera see III.2.n. 25 below; for Aiòs fioíis at Miletus see Hsch. s.v.; for a 
donkey sacrificed to the winds at Tarentum see Hsch. «pepuáraç; for the sheep of Hé¬ 
lios at Apollonia/Epirus see Hdt. 9.93; for bulis of Dionysus at Kynaithos see Paus. 
8.19.2; for sacred sheep, goats, cattle, and horses at Delphi see OGI 345, 15-19; for sa¬ 
cred sheep at Delos see IG II/IIT 1639, 15; for cattle of "Herakles" in Spain see Diod. 
4.18.3; for cattle of the "Meteres" in Sicily see Diod. 4.80.6; for "Persian Artemis'" (Ana- 
hita) herds on the Euphrates see Plut. Luc. 24; for tóc $péfj.f/.aTa 77/s' deov at KJeitor see 
Polyb. 4.19.4, Scillus, Xen. Anab. 5.3.9; for the herds of Persephone of Kyzikos see Plut. 
Luc. 10. Cf. further, in myth, Apollo's cattle in Thessaly, Hy. Merc. 70-72; and Hélios' 
cattle, Od. 12. For Atlantis see Plat. Critias. ngd, and cf. Prot. 320a, Aesch. Prom. 666. 
Similarly, for the Indian Asvamedha a horse is "set free": see W. Koppers, Wiener Beitr. 
z. Kulturgeschichte 4 (1936), 306. 

Meuli (1946) 224-52; H. Baumann, "Nyama, die Rachemacht," Paideuma 4 (1950), 
191-230. For a psychiatric perspective see R. Bilz, "Tiertòter-Skrupulantismus," ]ahr- 
buch f. Psychologte und Psychotherapie 3 (1955), 226-44. 
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"the hunting ape" feven if "tho S T f V!rtuall y defined as 
title).” Ihis^LenTle d S t , T T akeS a more a PPM«ng 
tha. the age of ,he hu„te r lhe ' ™° n ^P^e fact, namely 8 
largest part of human history. No ^ ^ ^ 

tween 95 and qq nercent- it ic 64 tbat estlma tes range be- 

accomplished during this time Bv ^ manS blol ° 81cal evoJ ution was 
invention of agricuLre o nn % C ° mpanson ' the P^iod since the 
bucket. From this perspec^ve th” y6arS ' * m ° St ~ ÍS 3 dro P in the 
ing violence as derivine from th^F. ^ ^ understand ma n's terrify- 

whose characteristics he carne t * aV1 ° r tbe P redat ory animal, 
man. rac ens ics e carne to acquire in the course of becoming 

tentatívé SSíí" ^ h ' S ^ ^ys be a 

condi,io„ s thã; ca„n« ha bínXm t! “1 P~ 

early hunters The orimatWc w i om SJ tuation of the 

new way of life Man ha ft b '° Í0glCal makeu P was not fit for this 
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man's work—in contrast to all animal predators—requiring both 
speed and strength; hence the male's long, slender thigh. By contrast, 
since women must bear children with ever larger skulls, they develop 
round, soft forms. Man's extraordinarily protracted youth, his neo- 
teny, which permits the development of the mind through learning 
and the transmission of a complicated culture, requires long years of 
security. This is basically provided by the mother at home. The man 
assumes the role of the family breadwinner—an institution universal 
to human civilizations but contrary to the behavior of all other 
mammals. 26 

The success of the "hunting ape" was due to his ability to work 
cooperatively, to unite with other men in a communal hunt. Thus, 
man ever since the development of hunting has belonged to two over- 
lapping social structures, the family and the Mànnerbund ; his world 
falis into pairs of categories: indoors and out, security and adventure, 
women's work and men's work, love and death. At the core of this 
new type of male community, which is biologically analogous to a 
pack of wolves, are the acts of killing and eating. The men must con- 
stantly move between the two realms, and their male children must 
one day take the difficult step from the women's world to the world of 
men. Fathers must accept their sons, educating them and looking 
after them—this, too, has no parallel among mammals. When a boy 
finally enters the world of men, he does so by confronting death. 

What an experience it must have been when man, the relative of 
the chimpanzee, succeeded in seizing the power of his deadly enemy, 
the leopard, in assuming the traits of the wolf, forsaking the role of 
the hunted for that of the hunter! But success brought its own dan- 
gers. The earliest technology created the tools for killing. Even the 
wooden spear and wedge provided man with weapons more dan- 
gerous than his instincts could cope with. His rudimentary killing in- 
hibitions were insufficient as soon as he could kill at a distance; and 
males were even educated to suppress these inhibitions for the sake 
of the hunt. Moreover, it is as easy, or even easier, to kill a man as it is 
to kill a fleeing beast, so from earliest times men slipped repeatedly 
into cannibalism. 27 Thus, from the very start, self-destruction was a 
threat to the human race. 

If man nonetheless survived and with unprecedented success 

“Morris (1967) 37-39; La Barre (1970) 79-83. On the role of man as breadwinner see M. 
Mead, Male and Female ( 1949), 188-94. 

On the "gesicherten Tatsache von Ritualtõtungen" in Palaeolithic times see Müller- 
Karpe (1966) 240 (Ofnet cave), 232-33 (Monte Circeo), 230 (Peking Man). Cannibalism 
is probable: see La Barre (1970) 404-406, 134 n.30; M. K. Roper, "A Survey of Evidence 
for Intrahuman Killing in the Pleistocene," Current Anthropology 10 (1969), 427-59. 
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PRIMITIVE MAN AS HUNTER 


requiring implementation of all his spiritual reserves. And because 
this sort of behavior became specific to the male sex, that is to say, 
"men's work," males could more easily adapt themselves to.the m ra- 
specific aggression programmed for courtship fights and the im¬ 
pulses of sexual frustration (see 1 - 7 )- 

It is not easy for adult males to cooperate, and especially the 
"naked ape " whose sexuality clearly grew out of proportion m order 
to bind men to women and thus insure that the family would be sup- 
ported 31 The heightened aggressiveness thus aroused could be 
turned to the Service of the community by means of redirection, as 
has been described by Konrad Lorenz; 32 for it is precisely group dem- 
onstration of aggression toward outsiders that creates a sense of close 
personal community. The Mãmerbund becomes a closed, conspir- 
atorial group through the explosive potential of aggression stored m- 
ternally. This aggression was released in the dangerous and bloody 
hunt. The internai and externai effects of aggression mutually en- 
hanced the chances of success. Community is defined by participa- 
tion in the bloody work of men. The early hunter soon subdued the 

world. . , 

Because the hunter's activity was reinforced by behavior aimed 
originally at a human partner—that is, through intraspecific aggres¬ 
sion—in place of a biologically fixed relationship of beast and quarry, 
something curious occurred: the quarry became a quasi-human ad- 
versary, experienced as human and treated accordingly. Hunting con- 
centrated on the great mammals, which conspicuously resembled 
men in their body structure and movements, their eyes and their 
"faces," their breath and voices, in fleeing and in fear, in attacking and 
in rage. Most of all, this similarity with man was to be recognized in 
killing and slaughtering: the flesh was like flesh, bones like bones, 
phallus like phallus, and heart like heart/ 13 and, most important of all, 
the warm running blood was the same. One could, perhaps, most 
clearly grasp the animabs resemblance to man when it died. Thus, the 
quarry turned into a sacrificial victim. Many observers have told of 


31 Morris (1967) 50-102; putting some limitations on his theses, cf. Eibl-Eibesfeldt (1970) 
149-87, esp. 170-72. 

■“Lorenz (1963) 251-318; Eibl-Eibesfeldt (1970) 187-90. 

“Human and animal a-nXàyxvot bore the same names from the earliest times, but 
whereas the animaTs were well known from slaughter, human entrails became visible 
only in those wounded in war or during human sacrifice. Their visible presence was 
basic for the consciousness of one's own "subjectivity"—heart, diaphragm, and gall in 
Greek; liver and kidneys as well in other languages (cf. R. B. Onians, Origins of Euro- 
pean Thoughl [1951], esp. 21-43 and 84-89). 


the almost brotherly bond that hunters felt for their game 34 a h th 
exchangeability of man and animal in sacrifice recurs as a mvtholna 0 

cal theme m many cultures besides the Greek. 35 8 

In the shock caused by the sight of flowing blood 36 we clearly ex- 
berience the remnant of a biological, life-preserving inhibition. But 
that is precisely what must be overcome, for men, at least, could not 
afford to see no blood," and they were educated accordingly. Feel- 
ings of fear and guilt are the necessary consequences of overstepping 
ones inhibitions; yet human tradition, in the form of religion, clearly 
does not aim at removing or settling these tensions. On the contrary 
they are purposefully heightened. Peace must reign within the 
group, for what is called for outside, offends within. Order has to be 
observed inside, the extraordinary finds release without. Outside 
something utterly different, beyond the norm, frightening but fas- 
cinating, confronts the ordinary Citizen living within the limits of the 
everyday world. It is surrounded by barriers to be broken down in a 
comphcated, set way, corresponding to the ambivalence of the evenb 
sacrahzation and desacralization around a central point where weap- 
\ons, blood, and death establish a sense of human community. The ir- 
reversible event becomes a formative experience for all participants, 
provoking feelings of fear and guilt and increasing desire to make rep- 
aration, the groping attempt at restoration. For the barriers that had 
been broken before are now all the more willingly recognized. The 
rules are confirmed precisely in their antithetical tension. As an order 
embracing its opposite, always endangered yet capable of adaptation 
and development, this fluctuating balance entered the tradition of hu¬ 
man culture. The power to kill and respect for life illuminate each 
other. 

With remarkable consistency, myths tell of the origins of man in a 


“Meuli (1946) 248-52, and cf. H. Baumann, Paideuma 4 (1950), 198, 200; Meuli (1967) 




t , . -..... v«/vviouaiii anu isciac m ueii. 22:13; 

Iphigema in Aulis, Apollod. Epit. 3.22; virgin and goat at Munichia, Zen. Athous 1.8 
fx 350 Miller; Paus. Att. e 35 Erbse; for Veiovis immolatur ritu humano capra Gell. 5.12.11. 

e reverse siíuation, that a man dies ínstead of a sacrificial animal, is a beloved motif 
in tragedy: see Burkert (1966) 116. Substitution, however, also occurs in ritual: see the 
ffoviWm ínstead of human sacrifice at Salamis/Cyprus, Porph. Abst. 2.54; for the fre- 
quent substitution of child- and animal-sacrifice at Carthage see G. Charies-Pícard Les 
religions de 1 'Afrique antique (1954), 491; for children designated as calves and sacrifíced 

(Tenedos) ^ ^ 3 treated as a child and sacrifíced see Ael. Nat. an. 12.34 

M,° r |f! f > r,5dc 7 matcrial see H L. Strack, Das Blut im Glauben und Aberglauben der 
Menschheü (1900 ); F. Rüsche, Blut, Leben und Seele (1930); J. H. Waszink, RAC II (1954). 
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3. Ritmlization 

Although sacrifice began in the hunt, it appeared at its mostme- 
ticulous and brilliant in the ancient city cultures, and at its mo* g ^ 
some in Aztec civilization. It maintamed its form p P 


^^^sychologxcalperspectxve on the shock caused by blood see G. Devereux, 

Mohave Ethnopsychiatry and Suicide (1961), 14- 4 * 45 - 
•fo, „» being created tan .he blood of , 

,. lrT , a ,„j r | AN/ET 100; for man s irakaux Tiravuo) ipv<rt.ç see t ° , 

Weltalter, goldene Zeit und sinnvenvandte Vorstellungen (1967), 1 5 7 - 

159 c-d: 4) 8-áuev «« èrépov r^v avrov "Über das Tõ- 

TOÚTO» rqv Ipvcriv àpxw àSiKtaç TTpoareâeiKEV. A. J Muthos und Kult 

ten ais kulturgeschichtliche Erscheinung," Paideuma 4 U 95 0 )' 2 3 . thesis 

bei Naturvõlkern [ , 95 d], 19 7—9. is fundamental and nch m source mater« . H. ^thes.s 
that this is the expression of man's basic realizatxon that e is epe , the 

food can be made more specific from an historical perspective. 1 is e 1 g. 
hunter, still maintained in the planter's culture. Cf. Straube (1955) 200 z 0 4 - 
39 Et nos servaiti (. . .] sanguine fuso: inscription in the Mithraeum of Santa , 

M. J. Vermaseren and C C. van Essen, The Excavations in the Mithraeum of the Church of 
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acquired its purely religious function outside the context in which 
killing was necessary for life. For the action to be thus redirected and 
maintained, there had to be ritualization. 

The concept of ritual has long been used to describe the rules of ( 
religious behavior. Biology's recent usurpation of the term appears, 
however, to confuse the concept, mixing the transcendent with the 
infra-human. But perhaps these two do indeed meet within the fun¬ 
damental orders that constitute life. Thus, we deliberately start from 
the biological definition of ritual, and from there we will soon be led 
deep into the nature of religion. 

Since the work of Sir Julian Huxley and Konrad Lorenz, 1 biology 
has defined ritual as a behavioral pattern that has lost its primary 
function—present in its unritualized model—but which persists in a 
new function, that of communication. This pattern in turn provokes a 
corresponding behavioral response. Lorenz's prime example is the 
triumph ceremony of a pair of graylag geese, which is no longer 
prompted by a real enemy. The victory over a nonexistent opponent is 
meant to demonstrate and draw attention to the couple's solidarity 
and is confirmed by corresponding behavior in the partner, who un- 
derstands the ritual communication because of its predetermined 
stereotypy. In the triumph ceremony, communication is reciprocai 
and is strengthened by the reactions of each side. But it can also be 
one-sided, as, for example, when a threatening gesture is answered 
by ritual submission, which thus upholds a hierarchy. This commu- 
nicating function reveals the two basic characteristics of ritual behav¬ 
ior, namely, repetition and theatrical exaggeration. For the essentially 
immutable patterns do not transmit differentiated and complex infor- 
mation but, rather, just one piece of information each. This single 
piece of information is considered so important that it is reinforced by 
constant repetition so as to avoid misunderstanding or misuse. The 
fact of understanding is thus more important than what is under- 
stood. Above all, then, ritual creates and affirms social interaction.— 


Santa Prisca in Rome (1965), 217-20. In the lacuna, eternali had been read, but this can- 
not have been there: S. Panciera in U. Bíanchi, ed., Mysteria Mithrae (1979), íoyff. 

‘Sir Julian Huxley, Proc. Zool. Soc. (1914), 511-15 on "ceremonies" of the Great Crested 
Grebe; Lorenz (1963) 89-127; "A Discussion on Ritualization of Behavior in Animais 
and Man," Philos. Trans, Roy. Soc. London B251 (1966), 247-526, with articles by Huxley, 
Lorenz, and others; Eibl-Eibesfeldt (1970) 60-70; P. Weidkuhn, Aggressivitüt, Ritus, 
Sakularisierung (1965). In defining ritual as "action re-done or pre-done," J. Harrison 
(Epilegomena to the Study of Greek Religion [1921], xliii) recognized the displacement of 
behavior but not the communicatory function. Now E. R. Leach, for example, finds 
that communicative behavior" and "magicai behavior" in ritual are not basically dif- 
ferent ( Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc. London B251 [1966], 403-404). 
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* Aggressive behavior evokes a highly attentive, excited response. 
|rPretended aggression thus plays a special role in ritual communica- 
tion. Raising one's hands, waving branches, wielding weapons and 
torches, stamping the feet while turning from attack to flight, folding 
the hands or lifting them in supplication, kneeling and prostration: all 
these are repeated and exaggerated as a demonstration whereby the 
individual proclaims his membership and place in the community. A 
rhythm develops from repetition, and auditory signals accompanying 
the gestures give rise to music and dance. These, too, are primordial 
forms of human solidarity, but they cannot hide the fact that they 
grew out of aggressive tensions, with their noise and beating, attack 
and flight. Of course, man has many modes of expression that are not 
of this origin and that can be ritualized. But in ethology, even laughter 
is thought to originate in an aggressive display of teeth. 2 * Gestures of 
idisgust or "purification" are not far removed from the impulses of ag- 
(gression and destruction. Some of these ritual gestures can be traced 
with certainty to the primates, from waving branches and rhythmic 
drumming to phallic display and raising the hand in supplication.^ 
It is disputed to what extent ritual behavior is innate or learned. 4 
We will have to wait for further ethological research. There is even a 
possibility that specific learning or formative experiences may activate 
innate behavior. Universal modes of behavior suggest an innate stock 
from which they are drawn. Yet, building upon these, cultural educa- 
tion creates special forms delimiting individual groups almost as if 
they were "pseudo-species." Fortunately, in studying the effect of rit¬ 
uais as communication in society, the question of their biological roots 
is cqmparatively unimportant. 

1 Ever since Emile Durkheim, sociologists have been interested in 
the role of rites, and especially of religious rituais in society. "It is 
through common action that society becomes self-aware"; thus "the 
collective feelings and ideas that determine [society's] unity and char- 
acter must be maintained and confirmed at regular intervals." 5 A. R. 

2 Lorenz (1963) 268-70; cautiously, Eibl-Eibesfeldt (1970) 197. 

Burkert (1979) 39-45. On drumming see Eibl-Eibesfeldt (1970) 40; on phallic display 
see I.7 below; on the outstretched hand see Eibl-Eibesfeldt (1970) 204-205; Morris 
(1967) 157, 166. 

4 On the socially learned behavior of the primate see, for instance, L. Rosenkõtter, 
Frankfurter Hefte 21 (1966), 523-33, and cf. I.i.n. 1 above. 

E. Durkheim, Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse (1912; 196o 4 ), 598: "c'est par l'ac- 

tion commune qu'elle [sc. la société] prend conscience de soi"; 610; "entretenir et raffer- 

mir, à intervalles réguliers, les sentiments collectifs et les idées collectives qui font son 

unité et sa personnalité." 
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munity only so long as it does not threaten that community with ex- 
tinction. Some religious developments have indeed tended in this di- 
rection. The swift fali of most Gnostic movements and the final fali of 
Manichaeism were undoubtedly caused by their negation of life, just 
as the monks of Mount Athos, who were maintained by the outside 
world's consciousness of sin, are dying out today. If, however, prac- 
tically all human cultures are shaped by religion, this indicates that 
religious ritual is advantageous in the process of selection, if not for 

I the individual, then at least for the continuance of group identity. 9 Re- 
ligion outlives all non-religious communities; and sacrificial ritual 
plays a special role in this process. 

^ Furthermore, those rituais which are not innate can endure only 
when passed on through a learning process. The impulse for imita- 
tion, which is highly developed in man and especially in children, is 
decisive here, and it is encouraged by the theatricality of ritual. Chil¬ 
dren act out weddings and funerais again and again. This alone, how¬ 
ever, cannot preserve the form of ritual, which remains rigid and un- 
changing over long periods of time. For this, the rite must be 
established as sacred. A religious rite is almost always "serious": 
some danger is evoked arousing anxiety, which then heightens atten- 
tiveness and lifts the subsequent proceedings out of the colorful 
stream of daily experience. Thus, the learning process leaves an in- 
eradicable impression. By far the greatest impression is made by what 
terrifies, and it is just this that makes aggressive rituais so significant. 

, But even this is not enough to guarantee the permanence of the 

• ritual: deviations are corrected by elimination. Ritual was evidently so 
important for the continuance of human society that it became one of 
the factors of selection itself for innumerable generations. Those who 
will not or cannot conform to the rituais of a society have no chance in 
it. Only those who have integrated themselves can have influence and 
affect action. Here, the serious character of religious ritual becomes a 
very real threat. The psychological failure to meet this threat causes 
personal catastrophe. For instance, a child who consistently laughs 
during solemn occasions will not survive in a religious community. \ 
Apollonios of Tyana once declared such a boy to be possessed by a 
demon, but luckily the evil spirit quickly left the frightened young 


So already O. Gruppe, RML Suppl., "Geschichte der klassischen Mythologie und Reli- 
gionsgeschichte' (1921), 243. Group selection is not accepted by the modern theory 
of evolution see R. Dawkins, The Selfish Gene (1976) —but it is still granted that "a 
grudgers strategy" is "evolutionarily stable": ibid. 199 - 201 . 
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not produce ritual; rather, ritual itself produces and shapes ideas, or 
even experience and emotions, "Ce ne sont pas des émotions ac- 
tuelles, ressenties à 1'occasion des réunions et des cérémonies, qui en- 
gendrent ou perpétuent les rites, mais 1'activité rituelle qui suscite les 
émotions." 14 "A specific practice or belief . . . never represents a direct 
psychological response of individuais to some aspect of the outer 
world. . . . The source of their beliefs and practices is . . . the historie 
tradition." 15 It is this, by transmitting the custom as custom, that pro¬ 
duces ideas, shapes experiences, excites desires. 

This change in perspective, of course, takes us back to a basic as- 
sumption of primitive religion which religious studies constantly try 
to transcend: the source of religious custom is the "ways of our ances- 
tors." 16 Ever since the pre-Socratics, people have stubbornly asked 
how mankind carne to have its religious ideas; and they have done so 
although all men of the historical era, and certainly countless pre- 
historic generations, were taught their religious beliefs by the genera- 
tion immediately preceding them. Plato expressed it thus: children 
come to believe in the existence of the gods by observing how "their 
own parents act with utmost seriousness on behalf of themselves and 
their children" at sacrifice and prayer. 17 Even the most radical innova- 
tions in the history of religion proceed from this basis. 

To be cautious, let us say that all human action is accompanied by 
ideas, surrounded by images and words. Tradition embraces lan- 
guage as well as ritual behavior. Psychoanalysis even speaks of "un- 
conscious ideas." But to what extent these ideas, which are then 
raised after all into the realm of linguistic presentation, are just her- 
meneutic accessories or factors that exercise a demonstrable causality 
is a difficult question, at best answerable only in the context of psy- 
chology itself. By means of interpretation, one can attribute ideas to 
any action.fRitual has an understandable function within society—of 
course, it often has many, and changing, functions, for, as we know, 
biological selection favors multiple functions. Human beings can usu- 
ally understand ritual intuitively, at least in its constituent parts. 
Thus, ritual makes sense in two ways. It is quite right to speak of 
"ideas" or "insights" which are "contained" in ritual and which it can 


U C. Lévi-Strauss, Le totémisme aujourd'hui (1962) 102Í. 

''A. I. Hallowell, American Anthropologist 28 (1926), 19. M. Mead, Maie and Female 
( 1 949 )' 61, stresses that even childhood experiences bear the stamp of the adult world, 
a process of transmission, not of creation." 
l6 Cf. Preface n. 7. 

17 Plat. Leg. 88yd. 
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^ hand since language began. Any number of forms are conceivable for 
V such a combination, and many are indeed attested; from a responsion 
of expressive cries during the ritual, to naming that which seems 
present in it and invoking it, 2 to a more or less direct account of what 
is happening there.jThis leads us to the problem of myth. 

The theme of myth and ritual is still the subject of great contro- 
versy. While some see the ritual backdrop of a myth as the only ac- 
ceptable meaning for something that at first appears absurd, others 
Champion the cause of free fantasy and speculation. After Robertson 
Smith had determined "the dependence of myth on ritual," which 
Jane Harrison then distilled into the theory that myth is often just 
"ritual misunderstood," 3 S. H. Hooke postulated on the basis of an- 
cient Near Eastern and biblical material that there was a unity, a nec- 
essary connection between myth and ritual: myth is "the spoken part 
of the ritual." 4 The occasional claims that this thesis resolved the ques- 
tion absolutely have caused a variety of strong reactions, 5 but these 

2 The divine names Paian (L. Deubner, "Paian/' N/b 22 [1919], 385-406; Nilsson [1955] 
543; see already the Mycenaean pa-ja-wo-ne, Gérard-Rousseau [1968] 164-65) and 
Iakchos (Foucart [1914] 111; Deubner [1932] 73; Nilsson [1955] 664) arose out of the cul- 
tic cries Lr)ie Ilcuáp and Ta«x’ &>"Ia/<xe. 

3 W. R. Smith (1894) 17-20; for "absurd mythology" seen as "ritual misunderstood" see 
J. Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens (1890), xxxiii. Cf. Harrison 
(1927) 327-31, where the meaning of myth is recognized once again: "the myth is the 
plot of the dromenon" (331). The connections between myth and ritual were already 
stressed by F. G. Welcker (Die aeschylische Trilogie Prometheus und die Kabirenweihe zu Lem- 
nos (1824], esp. 159, 249-50) and VVilamowitz (e.g., Euripides Herakles I (1889], 85; "He- 
phaistos," NGG 1895, 234 = Kl. Schr. V 2, 23-24). 

4 S. H. Hooke, ed., Myth and Ritual (1933), 3: myth is "the spoken part of the ritual," 
"the story which the ritual enacts." As early as 1910, A. van Gennep stated that myth 
is "eine Erzàhlung . . . , deren Bestandteile sich in gleicher Sequenz durch religiõs- 
magische Handlungen (Riten) àussern" ( Internationale Wochenschrifl 4, 1174). In the 
meantime, empirical ethnology had arrived on the scene: B. Malinowski, Myth in Primi¬ 
tive Psychology (1926). For an attempt at an overview see D. Kluckhohn, "Myths and 
Rituais: A General Theory," HThR 35 (1942), 45-79; also S. H. Hooke, Myth, Ritual and 
Kingship (1958); and Th. H. Gaster, Thespis: Ritual, Myth and Drama in the Ancient Near 
East (1950, 1961 2 ). Lord Raglan, The Origins of Religion (1949), and A. M. Hocart, Social 
Origins (1954), went so far as to reconstruct an Ur-ritual, rooted in ancient Near Eastern 
kingship. 

Alongside this debate—carried on almost exclusively among English-speaking schol- 
ars—are parallel attempts in the early work of G. Dumézil (Te crime des Lemniennes 
[1924]; Te problème des Centaurs [1929]) on the one hand, and, on the other, in Germany 
where W. F. Otto, Dionysos (1933), 44, spoke of the "Zusammenfall von Kultus und 
Mythos," and O. Hõfler (1934) derived the sagas about hordes of wild men and about 
werewolves from ritual. 

5 H. J. Rose, Mhemosyne n.s. 3 (1950), 281-87; M. P. Nilsson, Cults, Myths, Oracles and 
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nes up through modern classicists, that myths were created by the 
poet's fancy, if not in historical times, then in prehistory. egar ess 
of its origin, myth is characterized by its suitability for telling an re- 
telling. Although it does not derive from empirical observation or in¬ 
dividual experience and can be only partially verified, at best, myth is 
extraordinarily lucid. Its themes are often surprismgly constant, in 
spite of the many fantastic and paradoxical motifs that shape its un- 
mistakable identity; even though slightly distorted, they return again 
and again. For this reason, psychoanalysis sees myth as a projection 
of specific structures in the soul, an elaboration of inborn psychologi- 
cal dispositions. 11 From a strictly evolutionary standpoint, however, 
we must suppose that even these archetypes, like valleys hollowed 
out by ancient streams, were created by a process of selection be- 
tween various ways of life open to Palaeolithic man. And if the ways 
of life were determined by rituais, then from the very start they 
shaped the mythic patterns. 

This is speculation. We can be certain, however, that myths and 
rituais successfully combine as forms of cultural tradition. There is no 
need for the myth itself to be part of the ritual, as the strict orientation 
of the myth-and-ritual school would have it. Continuous stories ap- 
pear in ritual only exceptionally. The ritual can be discussed outside 
its own context, either in preparation or to explain it afterward; in this 
way, the Greeks connected almost every ritual with a story explaimng 
in each case why a questionable custom was established. 12 Only the 
opposite question, whether in turn all Greek myths refer to rituais, is 


10 "Der Mythos . entsteht in der Phantasie des Dichters," Wilamowitz (1931) 4 2 - a 
thesis restated programatically by E. Howald, Der Mythos ais Dichtung (1937). To be 
sure, it is perfectly legitimate to investigate each particular individual mamfestation of a 
myth, but it is no less legitimate to search for the underlying themes which are the 
given for every poet historically known to us. 

”C. G. Jung, Eranos-]b. (1938), 403-10, on archetypes as "Funktionsformen"; idem, 
Man and His Symbols (1964); J. Jacobi, Komplex, Archetypus, Symbol m der Psychologie C. G. 
jungs (1957). Foliowing A. E. Jensen (Das religiose Weltbild einer frühen Kultur [1948], 
íiiff.), even Kerényi (1967) xxiii-xxxiii has now distanced himself from Jung. Regard- 
ing the problem of myth and history, W. F. Jackson Knight stated: "Myth ... is used as 
a mental Container to hold the facts of some new event. The Container can be called an 
archetypal pattern" (Cumaean Gates [1936], 91). 

12 The earliest examples are Hesiod's Prometheus story (Th. 556-57), the possibly in- 
terpolated verses 11 . 2.546-51, among the Homeric Hymns primarily those to Apollo 
(D. Kolk, Der pythische Apollonhymnus ais aitiologische Dichtung [1963]), to Demeter 
(F. Wehrli, ARW 31 (1934], 77-104), and to Hermes (cf. 1.2 at n. 13 above). On cultic 
etiologies in tragedy see W. Schmid, Geschichte der griech. Literatur I/3 (1940), 7 ° 5 - 7 ' 
776.8. Cf. Nilsson (1955) 27-29. 
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disputed. There have been attempts, of course, to distinguish etiolog 
ical myths referring to cult from "genuine" myths, 13 but the distinc- 
tion falis apart as soon as one can show in even a few cases that indis- 
putably genuine old myths are subordinate to cultic action, as, for 
instance, the myth of Pelops is to the festival at Olympia. Nor is it 
generally true that the Greeks saw a correspondence between speech 
and action, A .syófxEva and bpwpceva, only in mystery cults. 14 Piety was 
indeed in the Greek view a matter of ritual, but myth was nonetheless^ 
ubiquitous. The two were transmitted together because they explainedf 
and strengthened each other. 

This is not to say that ritual is a theatrical dramatization of myth. 1 ^. 
Nor can it be seen as arising from magicai ideas with an alleged pur- 
pose. The relationship of the two becomes clear if we take ritual for 
what it is, if we accept that its function is to dramatize the order of - 
life, expressing itself in basic modes of behavior, especially aggres- 
sion. In its own way, too, myth clarifies the order of life. 10 As is well 
known, it frequently explains and justifies social orders and establish- 
ments, and in so doing it is related to ritual, which occurs by means 
of social interaction. The most exciting themes in myth come from the 
realm of sexuality and aggression, and these are also prominent in rit¬ 
ual communication. The most fascinating stories concern the perils 
of death and destruction. These have their counterpart in sacrificial 


E.g., A. E. Jensen, "Echte und ãtiologische (explanatorische) Mythen," in K. Kerényi 
Die Eròffnung des Zugangs zum Mythos (1967), 262-70 = Mythos und Kult bei Naturvalkern 
b 95 i). 87-91, 97-100, in which "mythical truf h" is the criterion for what is genuine- cf 
1.2.n. 38 above. 

Thus Nilsson (1955) i4n. It is true that the general terms (tepòç) \óyo<s (Hdt. 2.47, 
2 ' 5 T 2 - Si ) or heyófiEua and bpúpeva (Paus. 1.43.2, 2.38.2, 2.37.2, 9.30.12, 9.27.2) come 
up prerisely in situations where the content of the story and ritual may not be de- 
scnbed, that is, in the mysteries. So also, for instance, Euseb. Praep. Ev. 15.1.2 teXetuí 
k<u pvtmr)pia trvpipwva rotç rCtv trporépfov pvdixoiç f>itiyi)pa<jiv; Lact. Div. mst. 1.21.39 
yuiquid est gestum in abscondendo puero, id ipsum per imaginem geritur in sacris (mysteries 
0 uretes); Steph. Byz. s.v. Aypa . . . pi.pt) pa rõ>v 7 repi ròv Atówcrou. But the corre¬ 
spondence is not Jimited to these cases: on sacrifice generally see Firm. Err. 16.3: ut 
acerbarum mortium casus cottidiano victimarum sanguine recrudescant. Ach. Tat. 2.2.2 rf)ç 
eopnjç Sitfyovvrai trctTÉpa pir&ov. 

See Fontenrose (1959) 464, who correctly States: "Whenever myth precedes ritual 
tnen drama is produced." 

6 O n the parallel functions of ritual and myth see KJuckhohn, "Myths and Rituais" 
ui. 4 above); Leach, Political Systems. 

h970W54 8 57 1allnOWSkl ' ^ m PrÍmMve Ps V chol °gy' ™ "charter myths" see Kirk 
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, "The myth is the plot oí the dromenon" Th ' 
communication between parlidpants wilhir.a, smgte ntual«ddK,n 

man soeech naturally refers to some subject, and thus ritua 
munication gives rise to mythical subjects. In hunfng 
sacrifice, aggressive modes of behavior between men are diver ^ 
onto animais; in the myth, on the other hand is a human vic ^ • 
Fears are displayed in the preparatory rituais; the myth names so 
one who is to be feared. The ntual rs shaped by gestures of guilt and 
submission; the myth tells of some stronger being and of his powe^ 
The myth develops what the gestures contam m nuce : a thre^enmg 
gesture becomes murder, sorrow acted out becomes genume 
ing erotic movements become a story of love and death. The as f ele 
ment in the ritual becomes mythical reality; conversely the ntual con- 
hrms the reahty of the myth. In this way by mutually a 
other, myth and ritual became a strong force m forming a cultura 

dition even though their origins were different. 

To some extent myth can even supplant ntual, especially m 
its function ol expressing the umty and organtoahon of the group^ 
Speech is far superior to ritual in its precision and dextenty. One 
word one cry can replace a complicated war dance. But because o 1 
very flexibihty, language is also fickle. It can easily be abused or used 
to deceive. Therefore society always returns to ntual, even though i 
runs contrary to the rational acceleration of communication 
agreement ran be expressed quickly and clearly m words but .t is 
only made effective by a ntual gesture: open, weaponless hand 
stretched toward one another, grasping each other m a mutual ha 
shake—a mutual display of aggression-seahng what had previous y 
been merely spoken. Similarly, it may be possible to conceive of a reli 
gion without myths, but not of a religion using myth without ntua 
practice. There has yet to be a commumty without ntual.j 


“Harrison (1927) 331. 

19 See i. 2.11.35 above; cf. at n. 2 above. . 

»A. Portmann, Das Tierals sozmles Wesen (1964), 34 o: "Das Ritual blelbl [ ™ 
das gewaltige Instrument des Überindividuellen in aliem hoheren, d.h. soz.alen 
ben." On shaking hands see Eibl-Eibesfeldt (1970) 203-206. 


5. The Function and 
Transformation of Ritual 
Killing 


Hunting behavior became established and, at the same time, 
transferable through ritualization. In this way it was preserved long 
after the time of the primitive hunter. This cannot be explained 
simply by the psychological mechanisms of imitation and imprinting, 
whereby customs are inherited. These rituais were indispensable be¬ 
cause of the particular thing they accomplished. The only prehistoric 
and historie groups obviously able to assert themselves were those 
held together by the ritual power to kill. The earliest male societies 
banded together for collective killing in the hunt. Through solidarity 
and cooperative organization, and by establishing an inviolable order, 
the sacrificial ritual gave society its form. 

As ethology has shown, a sense of community arises from col¬ 
lective aggression.' A smile can, of course, establish contact, and a cry- 
ing child touches our hearts, but in all human societies "seriousness" 
takes precedence over friendliness and compassion. A community 
bound by oaths is United in the "sacred shiver" of awe and enthu- 
siasm—the relic of an aggressive reflex that made the hairs bristle 2 — 
in a feeling of strength and readiness. This must then be released in 
an "act": the sacrificial ritual provides the occasion for killing and 
bloodshed. Whether in Israel, Greece, or Rome, no agreement, no 
contract, no alliance can be made without sacrifice. And, in the lan¬ 
guage of the oath, the object of aggression that is to be "struck" and 
cut becomes virtually identical with the covenant itself: foedus ferire, 
opKia TTia-Tá TÉfMVEU'. 3 Famílies and guilds 4 organize themselves into 

Lorenz (1963) esp. 249-318. For criticisms, see I.i.n.i; Eibl-Eibesfeldt (1970) 145-48, 
rtb-go is somewhat reluctant; his example of the sudden effect of a smile in war (113- 
J 4 ) shows how shaky these other kinds of bonding are. A new theory of how human 
community is founded on aggression has been set out by Girard (1972); his model is not 
e hunting pack but the scapegoat complex (cf. Burkert [1979] 59-77) and Dionysiac 
urrapa:-y^tós a combination which is questionable. The practice of eating in sacrifice is 
n °t faken into account by him. 

^On the "sacred shiver" of awe see Lorenz (1963) 375-77. 

A s a formula, see 11 . 3.73 and 19.191; CM. 24.483; R. Hirzel, Der Eid (1902); Stengel 
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sacrificial communities; so too cities at a festival, as well as gatherings 
of larger political groups. The inhabitants of the Peleponnesus, the 
"island of Pelops," meet at Pelops' grave for sacrifice at Olympia; the 
islanders celebrate in Delos; the Ionian cities slaughter a buli to Po- 
seidon at Mykale. 5 In the time of Cicero, the cities of the Latin League 
still had the right "to demand their portion of meat" 6 from the sacri¬ 
fice of a buli to Júpiter Latiaris. The Ionian League headed by Athens 
first met at Delos; later, Athens exacted a phallus for the procession at 
the Dionysia at Athens, and a cow for the Panathenaia. 7 It is in the 
sacrificial procession that the empire's power becomes manifest. 

The closer the bond, the more gruesome the ritual. Those who 
swear an oath must touch the blood from the accompanying sacrifice 
and even step on the testicles of the castrated victim. 8 They must eat 
the meat of the victim as well, or at least the anXáyxva. 9 It was gener- 
ally believed that conspiracies practiced human sacrifice and cannibal- 


(1920) 136-38; Niisson (1955) 139-42. On the Semitic "cutting" of a covenant see 
E. Bickermann, "Couper une alliance," Archives d'Histoire du Droit Orientale 5 (1950/51), 
133-56. A special case of the encounter with death is passing through the severed 
halves of the sacrificial victim: see S. Eitrem, Symb. Oslo 25 (1947), 36-39; for the Hit- 
tites see O. Gurney, RHR 137 (1950), 5-25. On the sacrifice of the fetiales with the sa- 
cred sílex see Latte (1960) 122-23; R. M. Ogilvie, A Commentary on Liiry I (1965), 112; 
Burkert (1967) 287. Calling down a curse on oneself (Livy 1.24; Niisson [1955] 139) does 
not explain the details of the ritual; the essential point is that the act, during which the 
one who swears raises himself above annihilation, is irrevocable. This can be shown, 
for instance, by sinking metal bars in the sea: Hdt. 1.165; Arist. Ath. Pol. 23.5. For this 
reason the cnrovSrj can take the place of blood sacrifice (cf. 1.6.n.26 below). 

'The phratries are constituted at the sacrifíces of the txeiov and Koúpetor at the Apa- 
turia: see Deubner (1932) 232-34. Amasis allowed the Greek merchants to construct 
"altars and sacred precincts for the gods" at Naukratis (Hdt. 1.178)—the permanent 
establishment of a trading company; cf. late Hellenistic Delos. 

5 Hdt. 1.148; Strabo 8 p. 384; 14 p. 639; Marm. Par., FGrHist 239 A 27; G. Kleiner, P. Hom- 
mel, and W. Müller-Wiener, "Panionion und Melie," ]dl Erg.-H. 23 (1967); F. Sokolow- 
ski, BCH 94 (1970), 109-112; on Pelops see II.2 below. 

"Livy 32.1.9, 37.3.4; Cic. Plane. 23. Cf. Latte (1960) 144-46; A. Alfóldi, Early Rome and 
the Latins (1965), 19-25. 

7 Delos: Thuc. 1.96.2. For the phallus see IG II/I 11 2 673. / 3 ô[r Km navon]\[íav àiráyeu’ 
éç Ylaaon 9 ]èvaia rà pefyáka] ha7rácraç IG I 2 63 = R. Meiggs and D. Lewis, A Selection 
of Greek Historical Inscriptions (1969), #69, 55ff.; #46, 41; cf. IG I 2 10 = S/G 3 41; Schol. 
Aristoph. Nub. 386. 

“Stengel (1910) 78-85; Hermes 59 (1924), 311-21; orriç èni tõ)i> tohío>v Demosth. 23.68, 
and cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. 7.50.1; Paus. 3.20.9, 4.15.8, 5.24.9. Cf. I.7 below. 

'Thus Demaratos adjures his mother at the sacrifice: Hdt. 6.67, ètriFeis éç ros’ xeípás oi 
tõ)v (nrkáyxvwv. Cf. Stengel (1920) 136, 14; Aristoph. Lys. 202 with Schol.; Antiphon 
5.12; Aeschines 1.114; Isaeus 7.16; Lyk. Leokr. 20. 
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he sacrificial meai is particularly subject to sacred laws that reg- 

bellious fiovKÓXoi i^ypt fn a.^ 17^^010 C^ ^ D ‘° CaSS ' 37 ' 3 °' 3 ' ° n the re ' 
Lollianos, contains a detailed descriDtion of h ^ 71 ’ 4 ' 1 ' Phoinikika, a novel by 
PhoMktka des Lollianos (1972) cf HemL hs -Pa ’ A Henr ’^ ^ 

« £ ,h ** 

aiTuav - The mutilation of the herms was a simífo mar T 7rXetOTOl ' ç 

io94 ' scho] : Thuc - "^) n â oc abo%Tod n isr sea 

° C ’375) found n th, s moLahòn"JÍerly (Schoh So P h - 

Xen - 

,3 Thuc. 6.56. 
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ulate social interaction in distributing, giving, and taking. The very 
fact that eating became ceremonial clearly distinguishes uman e 
havior from animal. Once the deadly knife has been used on the vic- 
tim, intraspecific aggression must be set aside. This is accomp is e 
through an eating inhibition evoked by rituais that excite anxiety an 
guilt. Since a hunting society must support women and children, ab- 
stinence becomes an excuse: we killed for the sake of others. Thus, 
there is often a rule that the killer, the sacrificer himself, must refrain 
from eating. And this is not so only in human-sacrifice; 15 Hermes, the 
cattle-killer, must also obey this rule, and similarly the Pinarii were 
excluded from the meai in the sacrifice at the Ara Maxima. Sometimes 
there is a rule that sacrificial meat must be sold at once; 16 in this way, 
the ritual inhibition becomes an economic factor. The tabu makes so¬ 
cial interaction all the more intense. 
r The shock felt in the act of killing is answered later by consolida- 
ition; guilt is followed by reparation, destruction by reconstruction. Its 
simplest manifestation is in the custom of collecting bones, of raising 
the skull, the horns, or the antlers, thereby establishing an order 
whose power resides in its contrast to what went before. In the ex- 
perience of killing one perceives the sacredness of life; it is nour- 
ished and perpetuated by death. This paradox is embodied, acted 
out, and generalized in the ritual. Whatever is to endure and be effec- 
tive must pass through a sacrifice which opens and reseals the abyss 
of annihilation.) 


15 For México see E. Reuterskiõld, Die Entstehung der Speisesakramente (1912), 93; for can- 
nibals sèe E. Volhard, Der Kannibalismus (1939), 443 - 44 ; for Persian youngsters, Strabo 
15 P- 734 , and cf. G. Devereux, Mohave Ethnopsychiatry and Suicide (1961), 42-43; J. P. 
Guépin, The Tragic Paradox (1968), 161-62. See Hy. Merc. 130-33; likewise at the Attic 
Buphonia, the /3ovtv7tos, who flees and does not reappear, is excluded from the sacrifi¬ 
cial meai (cf. III.1 below). On the sacrifice at the Ara Maxima see Latte (1960) 213-21. 
On Pinam see Cic. Dom. 134; Verg. Aen. 8.269-70 and Serv. on 269; Dion. Hal. Ant. 
1.40; Diod. 4.21.2; Macr. Sat. 3.6.14. On the sacrifice to Pelops at Olympia see II.2 be¬ 
low. On Egyptian customs see Hdt. 2.48.1. 

16 IG T 188 = LS 10 C 18, 21; ISAM 54,1-3; Hdt. 2.39; Serv. Aen. 8.183 * hoc bove immo- 
lato Herculi carnes carius vendebantur causa religionis, et inde alter redimebatur —this is not 
just an expansion of VergiFs phrase perpetui bovis (Latte [1960] 217, 2) but, rather, evi- 
dence of a custom whose function it is simultaneously to insure exchange and continu- 
ity. The Manichaeans transfer the principie of exchange and assertions of innocence to 
all food, even vegetables: ovre cre èyaj iâÉpttra ovSè fjAeo-a oihe (iâkujia tre oirre eiç 
Kkípavov ê/ 3 a\ou , àkka ákkos èrroípne rotina «ai qvEyKÉ poi. èya> àvairuos êtpayov 
(Hegemon. Acta Archel. 10.6; cf. A. Henrichs and L. Koenen, ZPE 5 [t 97 °l' 1 46- 54 -' 
E. Durkheim, Les formes élémentaires de iu vie religieuse (1912), interpreted totemism as a 
system of reciprocai collaboration and supplementation 
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Building-sacrifices, for example, are for this reason widespread. 17 
A house, a bridge or a dam will stay strong only if something lies 
slaughtered beneath it. One of the most detailed Latin descriptions of 
a sacrifice depicts the erection of a border-stone. 18 A sacrificial animal 
would be slaughtered in a pit and burned together with offerings of 
incense, fruits, honey, and wine. The stone was then placed on top of 
the remains while they were still hot. Thereafter, neighbors would re- 
turn regularly on the anniversary of that sacrifice to repeat it. Simi¬ 
larly, altars and statues can be set up over a victim in the course of a 
ritual. 19 Any new creation, even the birth of music, requires ritual kill¬ 
ing. Underlying the practical use of bone-flutes, turtle-shell lyres, and 
the tympanon covered with cowhide is the idea that the overwhelm- 
i n 8 power of music comes from a transformation and overcoming of 
death. Thus, a slain man is easily made a hero or even a god, pre- 
cisely because of his horrible end. 21 In any case, apotheosis is always 
preceded by death. 


Hock (1905) 75-83; Nilsson (1955) 404, 10; MüIIer-Karpe (1968) 336, 351, 361; K. Kluse- 
mann, Das Bauopfer (1919); cf. F. S. Krauss, Volksglaube und religiõser Brauch der Südslaven 
(1890), 158-64; B. Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen (1871), 196-99. According to 
the Enuma Elié, Ea kills his father Apsu and builds his temple upon him: ANET 61. 
However, animal sacrifice is rare, and human sacrifice unattested, for a building- 
sacrifice in the ancient Near East: see R. S. Ellis, Foundation Deposits in Ancient Meso- 
potamia (1968), 35-45. 

Gromatici ed. Lachmann 1 141: lapides in solidam terram rectos conlocabant . . . unguento 
velaminibusque et coronis eos coronabant. in fossis . . . sacrifício facto hostiaque immolata atque 
incensa facibus ardentibus in fossa cooperta (Lachmann; -i Cdd.) s anguinem mstillabant eoque 
tura et fruges iactabant, favos quoque et vinum . . . consumptisque igne omnibus dapibus super 
calentes relíquias lapides conlocabant. On the festival see Ov. Fast. 2.639-78. 

See the oracle ordering the construction of a statue of Apollo to ward off the plague- 
Kaibel, Epigr. 1034. K. Buresch, Klaros (1889), 81-86: a ram and a sheep are slaughtered 
m the sacrificial pit and burned; the fire is extinguished with wine and sea-water; the 
statue is then set up on the remains. 

Hy. Merc. 38 qv Se Aavqs tóte kev páka K akòv àeíôois; Soph. Ichn. 281-93. On the 
tympanon see I.i.n.44 above. On the uóp.os nokvKÉtpakos see Pind. Pyth. 12.4-24. On 
Itylos see III.4 below. On the head of Orpheus see III.7 below. The death of the lyre- 
player—not just Orpheus but Linos as well—was a favorite theme in Greek art (Brom- 
mer [1960], 84-85); cf. Aegisthus with the lyre on the Boston Oresteia-crater E Ver- 
meule, AJA 70 (1966), 5, pl. 4. 

Thus Agamemnon, when murdered, becomes an àuqp tfeíoç: Aesch. Ag. 1547; and 
esos becomes an àu^pwrroSaiptov, Eur. Rhes. 962-73. Among the Hittites, "to be- 
come a god" is the normal expression for the death of the king: see Otten (1958) 119. 
e murder and deification of Caesar is historically the most significant example: see 

T'™ 1 ;" 15 ' 0 ™ 11 b962), 356-76; H. Gesche, Die Vergottung Caesars (1968), with 
21. Altoldis review in Phoenix 24 (1970), 166-76. 
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Sacrifice transforms us. By going through the irr ^rsible "act” 
we reach a new plane. Whenever a new step ,s take " C ° ' L)ss- 
irrevocably, it is inevitably connected with sacnhce.™ U f n ^nine an 
ine írontiers or rivers, there are the Ôm/3cm,pu*; when opemng a 
assembly, .bere are s,range punficalions;” when p^jng - » » 
i 2 e erouo or on entering an exclusive society, there will be sacnhce. 
Before the sacrifice there is a period of abstinence, and if, after it, new 
baírirs are erected as a sort of reparation, their Umits can gwe new 
definition to life. If it is followed by a predetermmed (3lo, or hfestyle 
the sacrifice becomes an initiation. Those who have undergo 
unspeakable are both exonerated and consecrated, as expressed in 
the Greek word txnoifJeiç. 25 Thus, the new lifestyle and the sacnhce at 
its inception are almost complementary: omophagy is followed y 
vegetarianism. Killing justifies and affirms life; it makes us conscious 

of the new order and brings it to power. 

Following Rudolf Otto/ 6 students of religion have used the tol- 
lowing concepts to describe the experience of the Holy: terror, bliss, 
and recognition of an absolute authority, mystenum tremendum fas- 
cinans, and augustum. The most thrilling and impressive combination 
of these elements occurs in sacrificial ritual: the shock of the dead y 
blow and flowing blood, the bodily and spiritual rapture of feshve 
eating, the strict order surrounding the whole process-these are the 
sacra par exce llence, tq lepà ? 7 Above all, the young must confront e 

-H » 726-30. For the special importance of these rituais for Spartans see Thuc. >54- 
5 n6; Pritchett (i 9 79) 68-72. At the Crossing of the Hel.espont _Xerxes burned in¬ 

cense, poured libations, and sank valuable ob,ects m the sea: Hdt. 7.54. Alexande 
made numerous sacrifices to the same end: Arr. Anab. 1.11.57- 
“Demosth 54.39 roOs ôp X «s rovs ck rõm x ocpía». ofe Kodaipwn B*av peX- 

K „Z a. Harp. on Schol. Aeschines 1.23; Schol. Anstoph. Eccl. 128. 

24 See n. 4 above; V.2 below. 

25 Eur fr 472 12-15 xás Tupopáyovs ôalras reké :<ras wpi to peia, Sãôas áva<r X o>v koi 
Kovrir JpáKXos W«í« cf- Wilamowitz, Berliner Kasv ertex te V/2 (W 

T readingU .nstead of *ai). J. Bernays, Theophrastos' Schnf uber Fjmmgkeü 
(1866) 160, thought corrupt. On boro, see Harrison (1922) 504; M. var, der 

Valk Mnemos. UI/10 (1942), 113-40; kEG 64 (i 9 5h, 418; H. Jeanmaire, REG 58 (1945K 
66-89 On the Delphic boioi who were consecrated through a sacri ice per orme y 
ótcÃp sel n-S-n 47 below. There was presumably a similar contrast between the egg 
tabu (Plut. Q. conv. 6 35 e) and ritual egg-swallowing among the Orphics (Mart. p. 
2 140 P. Bo^ncé, M él. d'Arch. 52 (1935I, ri2; Burkert [1968], io 4 n.2 5 ). 

“R Otto, Das Heilige (1917; thereafter G. Mensching, Wesen und Ursprur,g der 

Religion: Die grossen nichtchristlichen Keligionen (1954)/ 11 22. . 

22 See P Weidkuhn, Aggressivitàt Ritus Sãkularisierung (1965), 62. Gipfelpunkt ® r a 
nabon ist das Opfer seiner selbst. Gipfelpunkt des Tremendum ... .st d.e Op- 
ferung des Náchsten." 
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Holy again and again so that the ancestral tradition will become 
their own. 

Although we can understand the persistence of sacrificial ritual 
through its social function, this by no means excludes change as an 
explanation. Ritual is a pattern of action redirected to serve for com- 
munication, and this means that the terms of expression are open 
to substitution, i.e., symbolization—this occurs even in the insect 
world, when a resourceful male offers his bride a white balloon or veil 
instead of an edible wedding gift. 28 Every communication is symbolic 
inasmuch as it does not use the real object it wants to communicate, 
but substitutes a sign that is familiar to and, hence, understood by the 
addressee. The object serving as sign is exchangeable. If the sender 
and the receiver are sufficiently familiar with one another, the com- 
plex of signs can be greatly reduced. On the other hand, when in 
competition with rival Communications, the sign is exaggerated and 
heightened. Substitute signs thus used—whether consisting of natu¬ 
ral or artificial objects, pictures, cries, or words—may be called sym- 
bols in a pregnant sense. They are not chosen arbitrarily, but are taken 
from a continuous tradition; they are neither independent nor self- 
evident, but bound to the system in which they function. Their rich- 
ness of meaning coincides with the complex effects they produce in 
predetermined interactions. 29 

In ritual aggression, the ends and the means of aggression are 
exchangeable. Even mammals tear up tufts of grass or shred tree bark 
when performing the threatening rituais that both introduce and 
postpone a fight. 30 The triumphant cries of the greylag goose are di- 
rected toward a purely imaginary interloper. In human ritual, too, the 
aggressive gesture can become so important that its object is unessen- 
tial. The wildest form of destruction, that of tearing an object to 
pieces (o-TTotpay/xóç), can be carried out on an ivy plant, 31 and instead 
of a deadly club, a safe and flexible narthex stalk can be used. 32 Spiri- 

a Loren2 (1963) 99-101. 

This is not far removed from the basic meaning of crvix(iokov (on which see also 
W. Müri, "Symbolon," Beil. 2. jahresbericht des Stãdt. Gymn. Bem [1931]); the biological 
and traditional roots should not be lost sight of in the more sublimated use of the con- 
ce Pt—see, for instance, P. Tillich, Symbol und Wirklichkeit (1962). 

^Morris (1967) 153-55. 

Plut. Q, Rpm. 291a aí yàp evo\oc roíç ftccKxt-Koiç 77a br<Ti yvvaÍKEÇ Evdvç èni ròv KiTTor 
VcpoixH Kai fnrapáiTTOvm òparròpenaL ratç \epcrív. 

On the mock combat of the eap!?r)«o<pòpoi see Xen. Cyrop. 2.3.17; Ath. 631a. In myth, 
the thyrsos becomes a terrifying weapon: see Eur. Bacch. 762. 
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tual forces thus find release in a harmless game which heightens the 
sense of social ordering by means of dramatization. 

Yet the theatrical character of the ritual may become so obvious 
here that it imperils its necessary function. In groups shaped by ag- 
gression, especially in the younger generation, forces that question 
the acceptance of tradition become active. Willfulness stands in the 
way of the impulse to imitate. Thus, along with its theatricality, hu- 
man ritual must always have a strong underlying component of se- 
riousness, and this means that time and again there is a regression 
from symbolism to reality. A non-instinctive ritual, transmitted by hu- 
man beings, can fulfill its communicatory function only if it avails it- 
self of a pragmatism that is unquestionably real. 

In the hunting ritual, aggression between men was redirected to- 
ward an animal quarry which was thereby raised to the status of a 
personality, a blood-relation, even a father. 33 It became the object of a 
"comedy of innocence," but because of the necessity of food, the hard 
underpinning of reality was never questioned. This all changed when 
mankind took its most important step, its mastery of the environ- 
ment, in the Neolithic Revolution, the invention of agriculture, some 
10,000 years ago. 34 Thereafter, hunting was basically dispensable. 
Characteristically, however, it was retained even in advanced cul- 
tures, as a ritual status symbol. 35 The pharaoh was celebrated as a 

”See I.2.nn.33~35 above; 1.8 below. 

■“Earlier cultural historians thought that an era of nomadic shepherds formed an inter- 
mediate stage between hunters and farmers, but this has been made dubious by pre- 
historic finds, especially the discovery of Near Eastern Neolithic sites. Nomads seem, 
rather, to be offshoots of farming and City culture—see Müller-Karpe (1968) 20-21. 
Likewise, there is no archaeological support for the position — still held by some, and 
usually argued in connection with the theory of a matrilineal System (cf. P. W. Schmidt, 
Das Mutterrecht [1955])—that the cultivation of bulbous plants must have preceded 
grain-growing; cf. Müller-Karpe (1968) II.21-22, 249, and P. J. Ucko and G. W. Dim- 
bleby, eds., The Domestication and Exploitation of Plants and Animais (1969). In this re- 
spect, the outlines of a universal history such as A. v. Rüstow's Ortsbestimmung der 
Gegenwart I (1951) and A. Weber's Kulturgeschichte ais Kultursoziologie (1935; 195o 2 ) have 
been rendered obsolete. 

G. Childe coined the term Neolithic revolution (Man Makes Himself [1936], ch. V), cf. 
S. Cole, The Neolithic Revolution (1959; 1963 2 ). The term is, however, controversial: see 
R. Pittioni, Propylàen-Weltgeschichte I (1961), 229; Ucko and Dimbleby, Domestication. 

35 For Egypt see E. Hornung, Geschichte ais Fest (1960), 15-17; E. Otto, JNES 9 (1950), 
164-77; SB Heidelberg (1958), 1, 20-21. For Assyria/Persia see B. Meissner, "Assyrische 
Jagden," Der Alte Orient 13 2 (1911). For the reliefs of Assurbanipal see ANEP 626; for 
the animal parks (TrapáSeicroí) see Xen. Anab. 1.2.7, Hell. 4.1.15; on the sarcophagus of 
Alexander, etc., see F. Orth, RE IX (1914) 558-604; J. Aymard, Essai sur les chasses ro- 
maines (1951); K. Schauenburg, Jagddarstellungen in der griechischen Vasenmalerei (1969); 
generally, cf. J. Ortega y Gasset, Über die Jagd (1956); W. Frevert, Das jagdliche Brauchtum 
(1969 ,0 ). 
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hunter, as were his counterparts in Babylon and Nineveh; the Persian 
kings mamtained animal parks for hunting, and Alexander followed 
in their footsteps. Of course, it was no longer a question of catchine 
ones dinner, but purely a demonstration of the ruler's power to kill 
Thus, the most prestigious quarry was the beast of prey. Through this 
emphasis the sport remained pragmatic and serious. Herakles, the 
bearer of the club, was more popular as a lion-killer than as the támer 
of the buli. 

We find a transitional phase documented at Çatal Hüyük. 36 The 
most important religious symbol in this farming town where goat and 
sheep had long been domesticated was a pair of horns from the wild 
buli, and wall paintings contain clear, thrilling depictions of the ritual 
hunt of a band of leopard men. We can even trace the gradual extinc- 
tion of wild cattle in Çatal Hüyük, though not the criticai step that 
followed: in place of the dwindling bands of wild animais, domestic 
ones were now used for sacrifice. The power of the traditional ritual 
to bmd thus remained intact. The animal must, of course, now be re- 
moved from the everyday world; it must become sacred. Hence the 
adornment and the procession, and, sometimes, the animal being set 
free and recaptured. 37 Hence, too, the many steps of "beginning," the 
incense and the music. In addition to the "action," which is no lónger 
angerous or even difficult, there are also words: prayers to the 
"stronger" powers and myths that tell of them. The reality of death 
and flowmg blood is an unmitigated presence, perhaps all the more 
intense because the reaction is now inspired by a domestic animal a 
familiar member of the household. The rapture attendant on eating 
game in the sacrificial meai is no less real now. Moreover, the domes- 
tic animal is a possession which must be given away; 38 thus, in addi- 


Cf. Ea.nn. 10, 1 9 above; Mellaart (1967) 268. On domestication see R. E. Zeuner 
c. bmger, E. J. Holmyard, and A. R. Hall, A History of Technology 1 (1954), » 7 _„. 

Ucko aTn' u, H u t0,y ° f Domest,cated Ammals (1963), Geschichte der Haustiere (1967)! 
spedal Í T.Ú J' Domestication - The oldest domestic animais are-apart from the 

in the sevonth he 'n° 8 ~ 8 ° at j’ *7 Sheep; short]y thereafter ' the P*g appears, followed 
cf te mmennrnm by the cow. E. Hahn's thesis (Die Haustiere [1896], and 

the vav sM f T 2l8) tHat tHe domesti «hon of the cow occurred from 

E lsaa 7 ç art ÍOr S3Cra reas0ns ' le ' íor sacrifice, has recently been resurrected: see 

37X; m Ce 137 (1962) ' 195 ~ 2 ° 4; C A Reed in Uck0 and Dimbleby, Domestication, 

oped befõre an, an 7 ™ 7^7 *° Wha ‘ eXtent the ritual of h “ sacrifice had devel- 

age is overwhe 3 SaCnfl T Ce ’ ^ eVldence for rltual s acrifice of men in the Palaeolithic 
, 5* is overwhelming: see 1.2.11.27 above. 

See I.2.n.2i above. 

38 t 

s ents h the Wa 7 ' rr,n of J» rterin 8 and buyin S ^eveloped. On Cos, the owner pre- 

the i *2 T bUH f " Ze rr° lleUS " t0 the C ° anS/ ' and Hestia ' Te-, the coffers of 
State, gets the proceeds of the sale; see LGS I 5 = SiG 3 1025 = LS 151 A 23-27. 
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tion to the old fundamental ambivalence of life and death in the sacri¬ 
fice, there is now also renunciation and gratification. Even more than 
before, a sacred order is presumed and confirmed in this criticai situa- 
tion. In any case, with the integration of animal-sacrifice into agri- 
cultural society, a very stable socio-religious structure was estab- 
lished, which was to survive many thousands of years. 

No less important was the expanded symbolism brought about 
by the newfound sources of food from farming—barley, wheat, the 
fruit of the vine— and added to the themes of ritual killing. The ritual 
pattern was so strong and inflexible that a festival meai without 
the preliminary horror of death would have been no festival at all. 
The farmer had to be just as reliable, enduring, and farsighted as the 
hunter. In particular, it was no mean task to overcome the inclination 
to eat the seed grain rather than throw it on the ground in the mere 
hope that something would grow. Here, too, the individuaTs desire 
for immediate profit could be controlled by the sacred tradition of the 
hunting ritual, which established the old order in a new context: re¬ 
nunciation and abstinence for the sake of long-range success, and 
with it a new order. Thus, the harvest is celebrated in a hunting fes¬ 
tival and in sacrifice. 39 Gathering and storing at the sacred place now 
took on a new reality. Most importantly, the seed grain could not be 
touched as long as it was stored in sacred granaries, those myste- 
rious, half-buried depositories of wealth. 40 At the same time, aggres- 

"Shepherds today in Crete will dedicate one of their animais to the village saint, selling 
it by auction on the Sainfs Day to give the proceeds to the saint's church": S. G. Spana- 
kis, Crete, a Cuide to Travei, History and Archeobgy, Iraklion (n.d.) 291. Those who sacri¬ 
fice a goat on the island of Leuke must deposit the buying price in the temple of 
Achilles: Arr. Perip. 22, and cf. n. 16 above. 

3, The researches of Wilhelm Mannhardt (Roggenwolf und Roggenhund [1865]; Die Korn- 
dãmonen [1868]; Wald- und Feldkulte [1875/77]; thereafter CB VII/VIII), who developed 
the idea of the "Vegetationsdàmon," are basic. The fact that it is precisely the "Vegeta- 
tionsdàmon" who is killed time and again in the ritual has been explained in various 
ways: the drowning is weather-magic for rain ([1875] 214, 417), the immolation is a pu- 
rification (607-608), the burying is intended for sowing and germination (419-21), the 
whole process stimulates the annual cycle of the death and rebirth of vegetation. In- 
deed, in this case the rite cannot be derived from any attested or hypothetical mythol- 
ogy (I.3-4 above). The sacrificial rites are a given; no matter how great the hopes for 
increase and harvest are, the ritual can give form only to death and destruction. 

“For sacred circular structures functioning as granaries ever since Arpachija see Müller- 
Karpe (1968) 336. The myth of Trophonios and Agamedes (Telegony, p. 109 Allen; 
Charax, FGrHist 103 F 5; Egyptianized in the story of Rhampsínifs treasure house, Hdt. 
2.121) deals with such a ft-rjo-aupós which can be opened only "secretly," accompanied 
by sacrifice. Cf. the underground drjcravpòs at Messene: Plut. Philop. 19; Livy 39.50.3 
(following Polybius). 
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sion had to look for new objects. Consequently, farming implements 
assumed the character of weapons. After all, a plow, a sickle, and a 
pestle were all used for chopping, cutting, and tearing apart. Cutting 
the wheat could thus become a symbolic substitute for castration; 
grinding the grain and pressing the wine could take the place of tear¬ 
ing up an animal in the hunt or sacrifice. Plowing and sowing could 
be seen as preliminary sacrificial renunciations. 41 

We have already shown how, in hunting ritual, death gives way 
to a new order of life. In agriculture, the victory of life can be felt with 
even greater immediacy. The vine that has been pruned will bear all 
the more fruit; the grain that was buried in the earth sends up new 
shoots toward the light. The sacrificial ritual's power to bind is pre- 
served on this levei as well. Contracts are sealed with libations of 
wine (cnrovôaí), and weddings are celebrated by cutting up cake or 
bread; cutting or breaking must still precede eating, 42 just as slaugh- 
tering precedes the eating of meat. The symbolism could easily be¬ 
come detached were it not for a counterforce guiding it back to the 
frightening reality. This occurs first of all in the myth, for the most 
gruesome tales of living creatures torn apart and of cannibalism are 
presented in conjunction with the achievements of civilized life. But 
the myth is not enough. Blood-sacrifice must be made at the harvest 
festival and at the preparations for it. Here the savagery beneath the 
seemingly civilized exterior is exorcized. In Greece, as far back as we 
can see, the victims were animal. But in the tropics, the very regions 
that had more favorable climates, the planters regressed to regular 
human sacrifice, to cultic cannibalism. Only in this way, it was said, 
could the seed grow and the fruit ripen. 43 Civilized life endures only 
by giving a ritual form to the brute force that still lurks in men. 

41 See IV and V below. 

42 Of course, apportioning presupposes a division, and it is precisely the latter act that is 
emphasized: taking/praying/breaking (I Cor. 11:24). Among the Hittites, breaking 
bread is one of the most common sacrificial ceremonies (ANET 345-51, 360-61); at an 
Attic wedding, the groom cuts (Kmliai) a sesame cake (Aristoph. Pax 869 with Schol. = 

en. fr. 910) and divides it up (Men. Sam. 74, 125, 190; Phot. arpra/xou). On the confar- 
reatw see V, 3 below. 

Polynesian myths, especially the myth of Hainuwele from West-Ceram, about a being 
at was killed and out of which grew edible plants, "Dema," made a great impression: 

L van Baal, Dema: Description and Analysis of Marind Anim Culture (1966); A. E. Jensen, 
WnuZ e,e (3939 ^ ; Das re,i 8 iõse Weltbild einer frühen Kultur (1948) = Die getõtete Cottheit. 
7 fr 7 / J‘? er frÜhen KultUr (1966); C G J un 8 and K Kerényi, Einführung in das Wesen 
"n - y ° °% le l8 3 - 9 °- As applíed to ancient myths and rituais, see A. Brelich, 

j“™ US ” SMSR 31 60 )' 6 3 -ii 9 - followed by I. Chirassi, Elementi di culture pre- 

cereah ne, miti e nti Greci (Rome, 1969). The notion that this represents a pre-agricultural 
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Thus, aggression is once again directed toward human beings. 
Although the male societies that had been superimposed on the fam- 
ily structure lost their ostensible function when the hunt was aban- 
doned, they were reestablished among planters as secret, or mask, 
societies. 44 At the center was a secret sacrifice, and if the aggression 
there did not suffice, it was worked out within the society itself. The 
contrast between the sexes was now played up —Mãnnerbund versus 
female power—the more so because women now shouldered the 
main burden, supporting the family according to the new agricultural 
method. Likewise, the conflict between the generations became 
highly dramatized in the initiation rituais. Deprived of its hunting 
quarry, the secret society makes the initiand himself into a victim. 45 
The group's aggression becomes focused on this man and he is forth- 
with killed—symbolically, of course; a sacrificial animal is substituted 
at the last minute. However, the bloodshed and the refined methods 
of torture are very real and guarantee the seriousness of the ritual. 
The gruesome "evil" at work in the ritual fulfills a function, i.e., 
to preserve a social structure over the course of generations. Once 
again, life rises up from the peril of death. Indeed, the individual ex- 
periences in himself how, after life had been endangered, there is a 
resurrection, a rebirth. 

To some extent, this too was still a game, a show. With the Pro¬ 
gressive growth of consciousness, civilization carne to demand abso- 
lute seriousness—one could no longer pretend to kill men. For this 
reason the death penalty became the strongest expression of govern- 
mental power, 46 and, as has often been shown, the criminal's execu- 


stage has, however, been superseded through the excavations at Jericho and Jarmo: see 
n. 34 above. 

44 H. Schurtz, Altersklassen und Mãnnerbunde (1902); H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies 
(1908); Hõfler (1934); W. E. Peuckert, Gehemkulte (1961). 

45 Aristoph. Nub. 257, and cf. V.3.n.i6 below; Livy 10.38.9 admovebatur altaribus magis ut 
victima quam ut sacri particeps at the initiation into the legio linteata of the Samnites. On 
initiation rites generally see M. Eliade, Birth and Rebirth (1958). 

“On the ancient evidence see K. Latte, RE Suppl. VH 1599-1619; on its sacrificial char- 
acter see Th. Mommsen, Rõmisches Strafrecht (1899), 900-904, 918; for an opposing view 
see Latte, RE Suppl. VII1614-17; K. v. Amira, "Die germanischen Todesstrafen/' Abh. 
München 31/3 (1922); L. Weiser-Aall, ARW 30 (1933), 209-27; Guépin (1968) 84. A traitor 
dies, according to the "law of Romulus," ô>ç ihipa tov Karagôopiov A tóç, Dion. Hal. 
Ant. 2.10.3. 

There are clear elements of a comedy of innocence in the 'Tast meai" before an execu- 
tion and in the expectation of goodwill; cf. also the executioner's mask. For the use of 
criminais in sacrificial ritual on Leukas, see Strabo 10 p. 452; on Rhodes (Kronia), 
Porph. Abst. 2.54; on Massalia, Petron. fr. 1 Buecheler; Schol. Stat. Theb. 10.793; on the 
Druids, Caes. BGall. 6.16. 
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tion at a public festival corresponded to a sacrificial ritual. In ancient 
times, the death penalty was not so much aimed at profane murder- 
ers as at those who entered an "untouchable" sacred precinct, went 
into a house of the mysteries unconsecrated, or laid a branch upon 
the wrong altar. 4 ' The tabu almost became an excuse to find a victim 
for releasing the sacred impulses of aggression. 

There is another, far more serious, way to divert aggression to¬ 
ward the outside world: by integrating large groups of men in a com- 
mon fighting spirit, i.e., war. 48 History, as far back as we can trace it, is 
the history of conquests and wars. Ever since Thucydides, historians 
have tried to understand the necessity of these events and, if possi- 
ble, make them predictable. But it is precisely the irrational, compul- 
sive character of this behavior mechanism that confronts us more 
clearly today than ever before. War is ritual, a self-portrayal and self- 
affirmation of male society. Male society finds stability in confronting 
death, in defying it through a display of readiness to die, and in the 
ecstasy of survival. Such modes of behavior are so bound up with the 
governmental Systems and values of our society that even today, 
when modem military technology has made war so distant that its ab- 
surdity is patent, when it is beginning to be the source of discord 
rather than of solidarity, still final emancipation from war lies far in 
the future. 

For the ancient world, hunting, sacrifice, and war were sym¬ 
bolically interchangeable. The pharaoh and Herakles could be lord of 
the hunt, lord of the sacrifice, and warrior. On grave reliefs, Greek 
youths appear as hunters, warriors, or athletes. The emphasis may 
well have varied according to the social reality. A farmer, for instance. 


47 On the Lykaion precinct see II.i.n.7 below; on Eleusis see Livy 31.14, and V.i below; 
Kallias the Daduchos claimed that it was vó/xoç . . . irárpioç, 6ç àv df, íket, 1P íau pv- 
o-nr)píoi';, redvávai (cf. V.4.n.45 below), Andoc. 1.110-16. 

“A "World History of War" such as L. Frobenius (1903) attempted could hardly be ac- 
complished today. On the earliest evidence, that of Palaeolithic (?) drawings in Spain, 
see F. Cornelius, Geistesgeschichte der Frühzeit I (1960), 54, pl. 3. Today there are an enor- 
mous number of sociological and psychological studies on the problem of war: for in¬ 
stance, B. L. Richardson, Arms and insecurity: The Causes of War (1960); G. Bouthoul, Les 
guerres (1951). K. R. Eissler, Psyche 22 (1968), 645, among others, stated that war is "the 
revenge of the elder generation on the younger." On Greece, see J. P. Vernant, ed 
Problèmes de la guerre en Grèce ancienne (1968); on the dístancing of modern historians 
n-om Thucydides see A. Momigliano, "Some Observations on the Causes of War in An- 
cient Histcnography," in Studies in Historiography (1966), 112-26. On the cultic aspects 
see F. Schwenn, ARW 20 (1921), 299-322; 21 (1922), 58-71; 22 (1923/24) 224-44; and 
Brellch ' Guerre, agom e culti nella Grécia arcaica (1961). For the Hebrew term to conse- 
crate war - to begin war, see W. R. Smith (1899) 122-23. On ceremonial war in Egypt 
and among the Aztecs see E. Hornung, Geschichte ais Fest (1966). 
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would put more weight on sacrificial ritual, whereas the nomadic ani¬ 
mal breeder, wary of slaughtering his proud possessions, would be- 
come a conquering warrior. 

Among the Greeks, a military expedition was prepared and ended 
by sacrificial ritual. There was sacrifice before setting off, then adorn- 
ment and crowning with wreaths before battle—all as if it were a fes¬ 
tival. A slaughtered victim introduced the subsequent deadly action 
which, in Homer, is simply called êpyov. Afterward, a monument, a 
tropaion, was set up on the battlefield as a consecrated, enduring wit- 
ness. This was followed by the solemn burial of the dead, a privilege 
the victor could not deny his defeated enemy. The burial, almost as 
important as the battle itself, was far more lasting in its consequences, 
for it left an enduring "monument." It almost seems as though the 
aim of war is to gather dead warriors, just as the Aztecs waged war in 
order to take prisoners to use as sacrificial victims. 49 The erected and 
consecrated monument is what endures, and it embodies the duty of 
the following generation. For war, necessary yet controlled because 
it is ritual, has this function above all: it must integrate the young 
into the patriotic community. The senatus resolves; the iuventus must 
fight. As a rule, the Greeks' anouSaí were for a period of thirty years 
at most. Each generation has the right and the obligation to have 
its war. 


6 . Funerary Ritual 


It is a peculiarity of the human race that it cares for its dead. 
Hence, burials have been among the most important finds from pre- 
history. Along with the use of fire and tools, they testify to the pro- 
cess, starting in the early Palaeolithic era, by which man became man. 
Frequent attempts have been made to describe the extraordinary spir- 
itual and intellectual step underlying this process, sometimes even 


49 See I.7 below. On decoration see Hdt. 7.208-209; Plut. Lac. inst. 238 f.; on the a-ipáyux 
see Stengel (1910) 92-102, (1920) 132-33; Casabona (1966) 180-93; Pritchett (1979) 
83-90; êpyov 11 . 4.470, etc.; on burial see Thuc. 2.34. On human sacrifice among the 
Aztecs see Hornung, Geschichte, 43. For the metaphor of sacrifice applied to war see, for 
instance, Pind. fr. 78. On the Delphic Oracle for king Philip see Parke and Wormell 
(1956) #266 = Diod. 16.91; Paus. 8.7.6. 
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to interpret it as a first move toward a metaphysical, transcendent 
realm. 1 It is somewhat more certain that we are dealing with a human 
action which may vary from culture to culture but within a single 
community proceeds according to the same scheme with great con- 
stancy over many generations. Behind every burial there is a funerarv 
ritual. 2 

However, the Palaeolithic era, in which burial evolved, was also 
the age of hunting. Thus, the ritual of hunting and sacrificing accom- 
panied the funerary ritual from the start, each influencing the other. 
In prehistory and ethnology it generally holds true that dead men and 
dead animais are treated alike: 3 both rituais basically deal with death. 
It makes little difference whether one says that the quarry is treated 
like a dead man or whether a dead man is treated like the sacrificial 
quarry. Homo sapiens is also homo necans and homo sepeliens. Both 
rituais are, of course, complex, and one can hardly hope to discover 
the origins of each detail. Nevertheless we can observe that essential 
elements of funerary ritual derive from the ritual of hunting and sacri¬ 
ficing, inasmuch as the necessary functions deal with hunting rather 
than with the death of a member. 4 ÍDid man come to understand death 
through the paradox of killing? 5 One's own death always seems far 


1 Müller-Karpe (1966) 229 speaks of a "metaphysischen Dimension." The Pavianes do 
not acknowledge death: see G. Devereux, Sytnb. Oslo 42 (1967), 83, 4. 

We can here give only a brief indication of the enormous complex of funerary rites. On 
prehistory see Maringer (1956) passim; Müller-Karpe (1966) 229-42, (1968) 348-71. For 
Greece see Rohde (1898) 216-58; Nilsson (1955) 174-99, 374-84; A. Chudzinski, Tod 
und Totenkultus bei den alten Griechen (1907); J. Wiesner, Grab und Jenseits (1938); M. An- 
dronikos, "Totenkult," in Archeologia Homérica W (1968); J. Pini, Beitrage zur minoischen 
Graberkunde (1968); A. Schnaufer, Frühgriechischer Totenglaube (1970); on cremation see 
n. 17 below. On the particularly complex problem of how belief and ritual are related in 
funerary custom see R. Moss, The Life after Death in Oceania and the Malay Archipelago 
(1925), who concludes that the two coexist largely without being related, but that rit¬ 
ual will sooner influence belief than vice versa. K. Meuli's "Entstehung und Sinn der 
Trauersitten," Schweiz. Archiv f. Volkskunde 43 (1946), 91-109, is also of fundamental 
importance. 

Meuli (1967) 160 on tree-burial; no less remarkable is the similar bone-interment, using 
red ochre, and the special treatment of the skull. See also H. Baumann, Paidenma 4 
( I 95o), 198, 200. 

See Müller-Karpe (1968) 367 on cremation; in general, Girard (1972) 352-55. Baudy 
19 ) 102 stresses that in the wild, dead bodies are eaten by scavengers. Hence 
e fantasies of how the dead are eaten in the underworld, by Eurynome in Paus. 
19-2 .7, and by Hecate in a vase-painting, Vermeule (1979) 109. Modem hunters have 
e great Halali sounded at the burial of a hunter as at the end of a hunt: W. Frevert 
Das jagdliche Brauchtum (1969 10 ), 76. 

See B. M. F. Galdíkas, National Geographic 157 (1980), 832, on an adolescent orangutan. 
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o ff and uncertain. But, when another dies, the frightening confronta- 
tion with death and the pleasurable shock of survíval leave a deep 
impression.J 

The most widespread element in funerais—so obvious it may 
seem hardly worth mentioning—is the role played by eating, i.e., the 
funerary meai. Ethnology and religious studies have dwelt mainly on 
the bizarre and more or less unsuccessful attempts to feed the dead 
themselves, but it is more often the real and festive meai of the living 
"in honor of" the dead that is of primary importance. Thus, even 
while mourning the death of Patroklos, Achilles permits his compan- 
ions to "feast the heart-pleasing burial." 6 This unabashed statement 
refers to behavior that is offensive to anyone concerned merely with 
the dead individual, yet has not been expunged to this day, namely, 
that in an environment of grief, pain, and tears, the pleasure of the 
festive meai will thrive. At first the necessary combination of death 
and eating appeared only in the hunt. Starting here, the ritual meai 
functioned as a bond within the community. 7 This is not to say that 
cannibalism was the earliest form of honoring the dead. 8 The ritual- 
ization of hunting behavior made possible a twofold transferral: the 
dead could take the place of the quarry—a substitute more serious 
than what it replaces—but in the subsequent feast, his place could in 
turn be taken by the sacrificial animal. 9 


Sugito, who drowned his younger foster-sister, Doe: "Sugito . . . was staring off into 
space with a funny look that I had never seen before. He studiously avoided looking 
into Doe's direction. After some time . . . he slowly approached. Then, standing on 
two legs, he raised both arms over his head and brought them down, fluttering, in 
front of him . . [like] a shaman . . performing rituais of obsequiousness to his 

god. . . . Sugito . . . knew perfectly well that Doe was dead. He had killed her." On 
intraspedfic killing with gorillas, see D. Fossey, National Geographic 159 (1981), 508-512. 
6 //. 23.29, and cf. 24.801-804; Od. 3.309. For eating at the tomb in Geometric times see 
J. Boardman, jHS 86 (1966), 2-4; cf. M. Murko, "Das Grab ais Tisch," Wòrter und Sachen 
2 (1910), 79-160. Gregory of Nazianzus rails against eating and drinking in churches at 
the tombs of the martyrs: AP 8.166-69, 1 7 2 - 175- After the burial, people met for the 
festive meai of the rpíra, êvara, rpiaxás, èvionixriec. An. Bekk. 268.19 T 7) rpicMcoorf) yàp 
17pépa . . . oi JTfKxrrjKoorrs carav teç . . . (TVPSk iforres Küuãj èòeíttvovv èttí tü atruiia- 
vúmi. Kai Touro xaôé&pa èxotkf.ÍTO. 

7 Besides this there is the psychological explanation that the sense of loss is compen- 
sated for, in a form of oral regression, by eating. This sense of loss could, however, 
manifest itself just as well through fasting; it is the ritual constraint that causes Niobe to 
eat after ten days: II. 24.602-13. 

“Allegedly the custom among the Massagetai; see Hdt. 1.216, Dissoí Logoi 2.14. 

9 S. Freud, Totem und Tabu, Ges. Schr. 10 (1924), 66-88 = Grs. Werke 9 (1940), 66- 88, 
developed the idea of the ambivalence between love and aggression in relationship to 
the dead man. 
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The funerary meai for Patroklos shows very clearly that although 
feasting follows death, the death must be repeated immediately be¬ 
fore the feast, through ritual killing. After the mourners circled the 
corpse three times while crying out in grief and swearing vengeance, 
many cows, sheep, goats, and pigs were slaughtered and "blood 
poured from the cups flowed all around the dead man." 10 The corpse 
could hardly be placed more emphatically at the center of a bloody act 
which, however, at the same time also signals a pleasing meai for 
10,000 Myrmidons. So too in Athens it was customary to eat at the 
grave; Solon was the first to forbid that cows be slaughtered there. 11 
There was no thought of burning or burying such a cow whole, for 
the meat belonged to the living, while the dead man "took his fill" of 
the blood. The idea that the dead delight in blood obviously emanates 
from the reality of the ritual: the pattern of hunting calls for the 
bloody "act" at the place of death. Because death becomes killing, and 
the participant, a killer, 12 death itself becomes an act of the will, sub- 
ject to performance and repetition. For this very reason it can be over- 
come through the festive meai, which confirms the survivohs will 
to li ve. 

The sacrificial analogies extend to the actions that precede and 
follow as well. There is a period of preparation, in which the corpse 
lies in State and is washed and adorned; a procession marks the tran- 
sition from indoors to out. This is then followed by wild, ecstatic be¬ 
havior, bloodshed, and a hearty meai. 13 The location in which the ac- 
tion takes place remains sacred forever after— distinguished by a 
monument as the realm of the extraordinary—whereas at home, the 
ordinary order is restored. 

The most striking resemblances between hunting and funerary 
customs can be seen in the treatment of the bones. The funeral cere- 


II. 23.34. For funerary sacrifice already in the Moustérien see Müller-Karpe (1966) 
2 3 i- 33 - For horse-sacrifice in, and bull-sacrifice at, the royal tomb at Archanes (Crete) 
see Archaeology 20 (1967), 278-79. 

11 Plut. Solon 21.5; A. Martina, Solone (1968), #465-70; and cf. n. 6 above. For aíuaxovpia 
see II.2 below. 

, Th ® centraI act in the g reat funerary festival of the Dajak on Borneo (Tiwah) is 
e ling of a buffalo in earlier times, it was a man—whom each participant 
nad to stab with a spear: F. Grabowsky, Internai. Archiv f. Ethnographie 2 (1899), 199; 
H. Scharer, Der Totenkult der Ngadju Dajak in Süd-Borneo I (1966), 20. 

A somewhat diíferent, though no less characteristic, sequence is noted by Herodotus 
among the Thracians (5.8): rpeiç pèv rj/xcpas npoTLÔeicri tòv rexpòv xai tramoia cr<pá- 
íaereç lep-rjia Evwxéovrai rrpoxkavrTames rrpürov. êireira Sé dátrrovai xaraxav- 
below* ^ V * 1 Kpv^ioimeq, gâipa Sè gé-amcs àyâwa rideim. On the agon see n. 23 
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mony often centers not so much on the corpse as on the bones from 
individual limbs. These are collected and solemnly deposited. The 
rhythm of the hunting ritual is, thus, repeated: death/tearing apart/ 
restoration. In Çatal Hüyük, as among the Parsees, bodies were set 
out for scavenging birds, after which the bones were carefully depos¬ 
ited in household shrines at the feet of the Great Goddess. 14 Often a 
corpse was intentionally tom apart, only to be put back together 
again. In Egypt, the roots of the mummification ritual are much the 
same. 15 It was a widespread custom during the Neolithic to sever the 
head and preserve it in a sanctuary, like a Bukranion; head and thigh- 
bones are buried separately at Ugarit. 16 Until modem times, ruling 
houses of Europe used to bury certain parts of their dead in different 
sacred places. VVith the development of artisan skills, it became possi- 
ble to substitute a Symbol for the skull: the Roman lararium, for in- 
stance, preserved only the masks of the ancestors. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, even cremation 17 was used for 
the avowed purpose of obtaining the bones quickly. The most sacred 
duty for the next-of-kin is to gather the bones (òarokoyeiv; ossa legere) 
from the ashes of the pyre. The fire that burns the corpse is described 
as a beast of prey, "tearing apart" the dead man with "a furious jaw." 18 
The remains are then united forever in an urn. This act is at once a 
joining together and a foundation, as in the Latin word condere. When, 
as early as Homer's description of the death of Achilles, we find the 
wine jar of Dionysos serving as an urn,' 1 ' it is merely the transforma- 


“Mellaart (1967) 241-45. 

15 A. Hermann, "Zergliedern und Zusammenfügen," Numen 3 (1956), 81-96. 

16 On burying the skull see Maringer (1956) 67-70, 78-86, 122-28, 220-22; Müller- 
Karpe (1966) 231-34, 239-40; (1968) 365-66. The skulls from pre-ceramic Jericho that 
have been formed into portraits are particularly impressive: see Arch. f. Orienlforsch. 16 
(1953), 384; Müller-Karpe (1968) 349. On skull-burial at Archanes (Crete) see Archaeol- 
ogy 20 (1967) 276-77; cf. Hdt. 4.26 on the Issedonians. For Ugarit see H. Th. Bossert, 
Altsyrien (1951), on nr. 354. 

17 For post-Mycenaean cremation in Greece, see Müller-Karpe (1968) 351, 366-67; 
G. Mylonas, AfA 52 (1948), 56-81; V. R. d'A. Desborough, The Last Mycenaeans and 
Their Successors (1964 2 ), 71 ; Schnaufer, Totenglaube, 36-45. Cremation is found among 
the Hittites, Hurrians, Troy VI, etc., by the second millennium: see Otten (1958) 5; 
U. Schlenther, Brandbestattung und Seelenglaube (1960); Pini, Beitrdge, 19-21, 58-62. 

18 káiTTEiv 11 . 23.183; 7rupóç ixakepà yraiJoç Aesch. Cho. 325. ’ 0 or éa héyeiv aiready in 
II. 23.239, 252; avv&eíç Eur. Hik. 1126. According to Andron of Halikarnassos, FGrHist 
10 F 10 = Schol. A II. 1.52, Herakles at Troy was the first to use cremation, burning the 
body of the dead Argeios so as to be af. .. arry "him" back to his father: see II. 
7.334-35 (contradicted in Schol. A n d loc.); Thuc. 2.34. 

19 Od. 24.73-75. Cf. the Dionysiac Sronze-crater from Derveni, which served as an urn: 


tion of sacrificial ritual into that of the plant realm. The produce 
gathered by the farmer replaces the huntePs quarry; thus, gathering 
bones acquires new meaning. 

[jhere are, of course, aspects of funerary ritual that cannot be 
traced to the hunt. It is then all the more characteristic that these ele- 
ments have frequently been taken up in the sacrificial ritual. Above 
all, lamentation 20 —weeping and wailing, tearing one's clothes and 
hair, scratching the face and beating the breast; then defiling oneself, 
IxuxívecrOai— smearing one's face, strewing one's head with clay, dirt, 
and ashes. The large part that aggression plays in these rites is evi- 
dent. 21 It is an inevitable group reflex to offer to protect an endan- 
gered member against a hostile force by means of aggressive threats. 
When faced with the fact of death, this reflex aggression strikes out 
into a vacuum and hence returns in upon itself. With no enemy near, 
the hand raised to strike comes down upon one's own headj 

Men, of course, often seek some externai substitute as the butt of 
their rage: hence those funerary sacrifices that are and intend to be 
merely destructive. When a Hittite king died, for example, a plow ox 
was sacrificed while the king was invoked; "What you have become, 
this too shall become." 22 Achilles slaughters countless sacrificial ani¬ 
mais, four horses, nine dogs, and twelve Trojans at the bier of Patro- 
klos. Once again, death is mastered when the mourner becomes a 
killer. For this reason there is often no clear-cut distinction between 
merely destructive sacrifice and the sacrifice of the funerary meai (cf. 
n. 13). 

Unbounded rage can be vented in a life-affirming form through 
fighting, through an agon. Karl Meuli demonstrated the extent and 
inner necessity of the connection between funerais and competitive 
contests: 23 it remains to say that an agon can accompany not only a 


BCH 87 (1963), 802, pl. XVI-XX. Bones (unburnt) had been deposited in clay vessels 
aiready at Neolithic Lerna: see Müller-Karpe (1968) 365. 

°E. Reiner, Die rituelle Totenklage der Griechen (1938); E. de Martino, Morte e pianto rituale 
nel mondo antico (Turin, 1958). On puaíveerdca see, for instance, the law at lulis (Keos), 
SíG 5 1218 = LS 97, 24-31; Hdt. 6.58.1. 

On destructive rage in funerary customs see Meuli (1946) 201-207; Antike 17 (1941), 
1 93 - 97 ; Schweiz. Archivf. Volkskunde 43 (1946), 106-108. 

Otten (1958) J 9 ; d. 23.166-76, and cf. Od. 24.65-66. On bloody sacrifice at the inter- 
ment and "opening of the mouth" in Egypt, see A. Wiedemann, ARW 22 (1923/24), 

72-86. ’ 


“"Der Ursprung der Olympischen Spiele," Antike 17 (1941), 189-208; Der griechische 
Agon: Kampf und Kampfspiel im Totenbrauch, Totentanz, Totenklage und Totenlob (1968; orig. 
Fiabilitationsschrift Basel, 1926). 
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deposition ceremony for human bones but animal sacrifice as well. 
The Greek agon of historical times was a sacrificial festival. In Rome, 
the ancient sacrifice of the October-Horse was followed by a ritual bat- 
tle between two groups. Similarly, the Macedonians would pretend to 
fight a battle after the dog-sacrifice at their Festival of Purification, the 
Xandika. 24 Myth applies the same pattern to the hunt, raising it to 
tragic seriousness in the story of the war between the Aetolians and 
the Curetes after the Calydonian Boarhunt. 25 Here, too, as soon as the 
quarry was killed, the warriors' accumulated energy struck into a vac- 
uum; moreover, their bad conscience made them willing to suffer for 
their "action." 

(Even more prominent in funerary ritual than in sacrifice is the 
I willingness to assume and recognize a pattern of renunciation after 
* the fact. This willingness is primarily shown by offering food in the 
form of libations, xoaú Milk, honey, oil, and wine, the precious com- 
modities of a society familiar with dearth and hunger, were poured 
away irretrievably; similarly, grain was mashed into pap so it could 
drain into the ground. In Southern regions, even water is a precious 
commodity and hence played a part in some libations. Like the sacrifi¬ 
cial ritual, libation would have occurred outside the confines of every- 
day reality. There would have been a procession, then the restrained 
attitude of prayer, and finally the ecstatic cry (òAoXvyjj) at the moment 
of the libation. 26 No other act of destruction can be expressed by ges- 
tures so noble and sublime: Achilles pouring wine for his dead friend 
Patroklos, an unforgettable poetical image. 27 The artfully shaped liba¬ 
tion vessels stress the grandeur of the proceedings. By renouncing 
personal profit, man can uplift himself; by humbling himself in spite 


24 On Olympia see II.2 below; on the Isthmia see III.7 below; on the October-Horse see 
Latte (1960) 119-21; U. W. Scholz, Studien zutn altitalischen und altrõmischen Marsmythos 
(1970); on the fight for the head see Festus 190 L. On the Xandika see Nilsson (1907) 
404-406, who correctly compares the Platanistas-fight of the Spartan ephebes (406- 
407), which also occurred in connection with a dog-sacrifice (Paus. 3.20.8, 14.8-10). 
“"For the head and the tufted hide of the boar," II. 9.548; Apollod. 1.70-71; etc. 
H. Usener, the first to collect the ancient evidence for ritual combat (ARW 7 [1904], 
297-3:13 = Kl. Schr. IV [1913], 435-47), saw in it a fight between Winter and Summer; 
objections already in Nilsson (1906) 413-14. The mock-battle among the Hittites 
(H. Ehelolf, SB Berlin [1925], 269-70; A. Lesky, Ges. Schr. [1966], 310-17) occurs in the 
context of a sacrifice, which, however, was not discussed by the editor. 

“Aesch. Cho. 22-163, es P- M 9 ff-; Pers. 610-18; for additional evidence see Stengel 
(1910) 178-86, (1920) 103-105; Casabona (1966) 231-97. 

^Homer II. 23.218-20; "Giesse, Myrmidone, den funkelnden Wein ins Land," Gott- 
fried Benn, Ges. Werke I (1960), 129. See also Lucr. 3.434 f. 
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fof his needs, he displays his wealth or at least his freedom. Alexander 
the Great acted in this way in the Gedrosian desert when he emptied 
(into the sand a helmet filled with water. 28 

Here, the social significance of renunciation ritual and, for thati 
matter, funerary ritual altogether, is clear. By keeping a space empty*' 
artificially, one can prevent grasping, greedy, aggressive individuais 
from clashing, or at least pretend to do so. The pleasure of inheriting 
possessions has to be masked and at least part of the dead man's 
property renounced. By playing out the breakdown of the social or- 
der, even in the easily neutralized act of self-defilement, that very or- 
der can be gotten under control. Such actions preserve the basic struc- 
ture of society, because death is not perceived as an ending. Now, 
human culture needs continuity: to be able to go on, there has to be 
an authority recognized through the course of generations. Man's 
neoteny, the long period of time he spends in the process of learning, 
forged a new relationship between young and old, above all between 
son and father, in which the catastrophe of death became especially 
disturbing and dangerous. And the very elements that funerais took 
over from hunting and sacrificial ritual were the ones able to mend 
the rift, transforming death into killing, celebration into an eruption 
of aggression followed by reparation. In this way, there arose a post- 
humous duty toward the dead. A swing of the pendulum trans- 
formed symbolic parricide into an obligation to worship one's an- 
cestors. Thus, fathers, chiefs, and kings have the most magnificent 
funerais; and a pile of stones, the monument left by collective ston- 
ing, will grow until it becomes a pyramid. 29 

Funerary ritual alone may almost be enough to confirm and in-i 
sure continuity in the community. Indeed, among some peoples all V 
else pales by comparison. Among the Greeks, rulers characteristically 
expected their vassals to partícipate in funerais as a sign of loyalty; 
me Spartans demanded it of the Messenians, the Corinthians of the 
Megarians. 30 But a funeral is dependent on circumstance and chance, 
whereas ritual requires repetition and regularity. Thus, funerary rit¬ 
ual can be repeated through funerary sacrifice. The act of killing re- 

Arr. Amb. 6.26 . . «erre eiVácrm ãv nua ttotòu yeuÉadou Trácnu èkeíuo tò iiôoip tò 

^poç AAe^áizôpov èK\vdév. 

Among the Kabylai, a great hunter is buried beneath a pile of rocks, upon which new 

* r ° wn: see H. Baumann, Paideuma 4 (1950), 192; and cf. Plat. Leg. 
° 73 b, B. Schmidt, NJb 39 (1893), 369-95; Baudy (1980) i 4 8f. 

H^‘: ÍOS / r c 5 1 DÍeh ir Prato; Schoi - Pind - Nem. 7.155b = Demon, FGrHist 327 F 19; 
mppias of Erythrai, FGrHist 421 F 1. 3 ' ’ 
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establishes the context of death; 31 the dead man becomes the focus of 
attention once again, and thus his power is recognized and renewed. 
Inversely, the Greeks set a funerary monument at almost every place 
of sacrifice, a tomb that may or may not have been real: the hero had, 
then, his place at sacrifice beside the recipient god, the sacrificial pit 
beside the altar, the chthonic aspect beside the Olympian. 32 We see 
here how deeply sacrificial and funerary ritual permeated one an- 
other. By joining together to honor the dead, the survivors, and espe- 
cially the young, would have been initiated, integrated into the conti- 
nuity of the society, and educated in the tradition all at once. The 
rituais of sacrifice, funeral, and initiation are so closely related that 
they can be interpreted through the same myths and may even par- 
tially overlap. The myth tells of death and destruction, while in sacri¬ 
fice an animal is killed. By encountering death as symbolized in word 
and ritual, succeeding generations are molded into successors. In this 
way society is Consolidated and renewedj 

Plutarch provides us with the most detailed description of a fu¬ 
nerary sacrifice in Greece. 33 It concerns those who died at Plataea. The 
cult was active till the end of antiquity, and Plutarch was obviously an 
eyewitness: just before dawn, a procession was formed leading from 
the center of town to the outside, from the marketplace to the ceme- 
tery. The atmosphere was aggressive and warlike; a trumpeter gave 
the signal for war. But the wagons were loaded with myrtle branches 
and wreaths; a black buli trotted along in the middle of the pro¬ 
cession. The young men carried amphoras with wine and milk, jugs 
of oil and salves. The archon of the city brought up the rear. As head 
of the civil authorities, he would normally have been forbidden to 
carry weapons and would always have worn white robes. But on the 
day of the sacrifice he was dressed in a purple mantle and was carry- 
ing a sword in his belt. Something extraordinary had replaced the 
everyday order, and bloodshed was imminent. The archon himself 
brought a water jug from the Bouleuterion. Thus, the procession 


31 Just as "blood is purified through blood," so funerary sacrifice (with an agon) counts 
as expiation for killing: Hdt. 1.166-67. Clytaemnestra alone celebrates the Day of Death 
in open triumph, with sacrifices (Soph. El. 277-81); otherwise, the more profound am- 
bivalence (n. 9 above) is concealed in gestures of propitiation toward the dead (fieikíu- 
<telv, ikácTKEcrdca). Sometimes it is indeed the dead enemy who becomes a hero: Hdt. 
5.114.2; Plut. Cimon 19.5. 

32 See, for example, Pelops-Zeus (II. 2 below), Pyrrhos-ApoIIo (II.5 below), Erechtheus- 
Athena (III. 1 below), Epopeus-Athena (II. 5 below), Palaimon-Poseidon (III.7 below). 

33 Plut. Aristides 21, and cf. Thuc. 3.58.4; Paus. 9.2.5; Nilsson (1906) 455-56; on the pent- 
eteric agon Eleutheria see Paus. 9.2.6; Philostr. Cymn. 8.24. 


moved toward the cemetery. No slaves were permitted: the archon 
himself drew water from a nearby well, then washed and anointed 
the steles rising up from the graves of the dead. The myrtle branches 
and wreaths were also evidently used to decorate the steles. These 
monuments had been set up over the men who fell in battle, and they 
were treated like guests of honor in the sacred ceremony. 34 The remain- 
ing participants had likewise come to the festival washed, anointed, 
and wreathed. In the time of Thucydides, robes were also brought for 
the dead and presumably laid upon the steles before being burned, 
for we know that a pyre was built in the center—though Pausanias 
also mentions an altar and statue of Zeus Eleutherios. Libations of 
milk introduced the sacrifice: children's food, in contrast to what fol- 
lowed. 35 Swiftly drawing his sword, the archon slit the black bull's 
throat so that the blood flowed onto the pyre. After this, he called the 
fallen warriors to supper, to "take their fill" of blood (ai^aKovpía). 
The remaining participants presumably ate their fill of the meat, but 
Plutarch does not say. Whatever was finally burnt on the pyre, 36 there 
were always libations of wine at the end. The archon mixed a krater of 
wine from the amphoras that were brought along, and, in all likeli- 
hood, poured it over the pyre, which had by now burned to the 
ground. He did so, as he announced, "for the men who died for the 
freedom of the Hellenes." In just this way, the lord of the sacrifice 
poured wine on a flaming altar, and Achilles extineuished the Dvre of 
Patroklos. 3 

Both battle and burial were reenacted in the bloody ritual. Death 
and victory alike were present in the act of killing. The Plataeans evi¬ 
dently had already experienced their victory as a sacrifice in the year 
of the battle: the votive offering they presented at Delphi after 479 
was a buli. 37 The ritual celebratíng the defeat of the Persians is there- 
fore not a creation of the historical event but, rather, a traditional form 
assimilating that event. A unique occurrence was thereby given uni¬ 
versal significance and transformed into an enduring obligation that 
asted through centuries. Of course, this could not prevent the de- 


See AP n.8; 1.5.11.18 above. 

mük llbations see Serv - Aen - 5-78; K. Wyss, Die Milch im Kultus der Griechen und 
(1955) 21^' ElSler ^ 1925 ^ 357_93; W ’ Deonna / Deux études de symbohsme religieux 

>. 8arments and seasonal fruits (o opala) see Thuc. 3.58.4, and cf. Od. 10.523 = 11.31. 

vov m 8 ® neral Luk - Merc ■ cond ■ 28 on ivayíafíara: xciTaxéavTFS fivpov xai tóv crré^a- 
k avroí nírovcn xai evoíxovvtcci. 

7 Paus. 10.15.1, 16.6. 
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struction of Plataea in 427, but the victors built a sanctuary of their 
own for observance of the cult.* The actors are interchangeable; the 

ritual remains. 


7. The Sexualization of Ritual 
Killing: Maiden Sacrifice, 
Phallus Cult 


If the themes of killing and eating are so intensely enacted in rit¬ 
ual that they are able to grip, move, and transform human personality, 
it is inconceivable that the most powerful human impulse, sexuality, 
would play no part. On the contrary, sexuality is always intimately 
involved in ritual. There is no social order without a sexual order; but, 
even so, sexuality always retains the quality of something extraordi- 
nary and strange. 

Even among primates, sexual behavior is ritually redirected to 
demonstrate power and differences in rank. Among some primates, 
the male delimits his territory by facing outward and displaying his 
erect phallus. Rump-presentation as an invitation to mate is a gesture 
of submission inhibiting an aggressive response from the stronger 
partner . 1 It is astounding how corresponding behavior recurs in hu¬ 
man ritual: the function of the phallus is "apotropaic." The Babylo- 
nians made their boundary stones in the shape of a phallus; the 
Greeks marked their territory with herms . 2 

Human sexuality was not alone in experiencing inordinate 
growth, even from the standpoint of externais . 3 Rather, it was part of 
a new tension brought about by the polarity of human existence. The 


“Thuc. 3.68.3. 

'On phallic display see Fehling (1974) 7-28; Burkert <»979) 39-41-° n ^P; 
presentation see Lorenz (1963) 203-204; Morris (1967) 158, 167-68; Eibl-Eibesfeldt 
(1970) 201-202; Fehling (1974) 28-38. 

2 F. X. Steinmetzer, Die babylonischen Kudurru (1922), 114-15- On the herms see H. Her- 
ter, RE XIX 1688-92, s.v. Phallos; ibid. 1733-44, on the apotropaic phallus. 

3 Morris (1967) 9 and passim. 


f a mily's supporter had to be emotionally bound to his wife, though 
regularly having to tear himself away from her to go out into the un- 
known and hunt. Separation and bonding are thus two aspects of a 
single situation. Sexuality defines the specifically male role just as 
much as does hunting and warring behavior. It does so, first, in the 
expectations and educative impulses of society in which women play 
no small part, and, second, in the psychological makeup that the 
male developed in this context. Hunting is, of course, fueled in part 
by the powers of aggression, which had their original function in 
mating fights. That is to say, from the very start it included an under- 
current of sexual motivation. Male aggression and male sexuality are 
closely bound up with one another, stimulated simultaneously and 
almost always inhibited together. 

The actions of banging 4 and stabbing, thrusting and piercing 
thus all become ambivalent in deed just as they do in language. There 
is no need to enumerate the ubiquitous military metaphors for the 
sexual organs and activity. In ancient literature the Cento nuptialis by 
Ausonius takes pride of place, consisting as it does of nothing but 
Vergilian battle sequences patched together so as to describe a de- 
flowering in great detail. Whether it be a stick or a club, a spear or a 
sword, a gun or a cannon, as a symbol of masculinity the weapon has 
been equivalent to and almost interchangeable with the sexual organs 
from Stone Age drawings 5 to modem advertising. 

Thus, when enthusiastic, aggressive tension reaches its peak, 
particularly at the moment of success, it may suddenly turn sexual. If 
an opponent is defeated, this tension strikes into a vacuum and must 
find release in some other way. Therefore in hunting rituais, sacrifice, 
warlike fighting, and even in funerary cult, there are frequent periods 
of license during which sexual impulses stimulated earlier can ex- 
press themselves freely . 6 Such practices, which have been observed 
by ethnologists, were of course already suppressed in the Greek ur- 

*See, for instance, Ov. Fast. 2.425-46, and the evidence that Mannhardt (1875) 251-303 
(esp. 256) assembles under the title "Schlag mit der Lebensrute." 

For the assodations male/spear, female/being wounded, see A. Leroi-Gourhan, Pré- 
histoire de 1 'art Occidental (1965), 119; La Barre (1970) 78,170. For hunting as "making love 
to the animal" among modem primitives, see G. Reichel-Dolmatoff, Amazoman Cosmos 
( 1 97 1 ), 220. African hunters fear that the dying animaLs revenge could affect their 
ntasculinity—they cover their genitais and perceive the symbolic castration in initiation 
as an anticipatory sacrifice to their prey: L. Frobenius, Kulturgeschichte Afrikas (1938), 
71-79. 

Thus, after the gruesome sacrifice of the Tiwah festival (I.6.n.i2 above): F. Grabowsky, 
tnternat. Archiv f. Ethnographie 2 (1899), 199-200. 
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ban culture, but the ambiguity of the extraordinary could not be 
altogether suppressed. The girl losing her virginity at a sacrificial fes¬ 
tival became a stock motif in comedies and novels an almost pre- 
dictable fali. When leaving office, the Boeotian polemarchs were said 
to sacrifice to Aphrodite, the not-altogether-legitimate wife of Ares. 8 
In depicting the fali of Troy, archaic artists portray Menelaus attacking 
Helen with a drawn sword, but everyone knew that he threw his 
sword away the moment Helen bared her breast in supplication. 
Thus, what would otherwise have ended in death became the start of 
a happy marriage. 9 Another especially well-loved scene portrays 
Aias, heavily armed, tearing the virgin Cassandra away naked from 
the altar and statue of Athena, the virgin goddess. An apocryphal 
variant of the myth tells how he raped her as well. It is the am- 
bivalence in the confrontation between warrior and virgin that makes 
both pictorial and narrative accounts so thrilling. 10 

Suppliants at a sanctuary are inviolable, especially at an altar, 
precisely because that is the place where blood must be spilled. In a 
similar vein, Greeks were strictly prohibited from "having intercourse 
in a sanctuary." 11 The very ritual that gives expression to the realm of 
the extraordinary also painstakingly Controls it. 

Such prohibitions correspond to the pattern at the beginning and 
the end of sacrificial ritual. Precisely because the act of killing is sex- 
ually charged, sexual abstinence is frequently a part of preparing for 


2 For example, Men. Sam. (Adonia); E pit. (Tauropolia). 

“Xen. Hell. 5.4.4; cf. lll.i.n.118 below. 

’Depicted already on the pithos relief from Mykonos (ca. 670 b.c.), Schefold (1964) 
T.35b; Little Iliad fr. 17 Allen = 14 Bethe; Aristoph. Lys. 155; the Kypselos-chest, Paus. 
5.18.3; Brommer (1960) 291-97; further elaborated by Stesichoros (201 Page) and Ibykos 
(296 Page). L. Ghali-Kahil, Les enlèvements ei retours d'Hélène (1955), 7a-9 8 - 
w Uiu Persis p. 108, 2-6 Allen; Alkaios, ZPE 1 (1967) 81-95; Schefold (1964) 41-42, 
pl. 77; Brommer (1960) 282-84; the Kypselos-chest, Paus. 5.19.5; PR II, 1266-74. For 
the rape see Callim. fr. 35; Lycoph. 348-62; Apollod. Epit. 5.22; PR II, 1267-68; C. Rob- 
ert, Rõm. Mitt. 33 (1918), 35-42. 

"Hdt. 2.64. Myths frequently tell of shocking exceptions: Atalanta with Melaníon, 
Apollod. 3.108, or with Hippomenes in the grotto of Meter, Ov. Met. 10.686-704; Lao- 
coòn in the temple of Thymbraic Apollo, Euphorion fr. 70 Powell; Melanippos and 
Komaitho in the temple of Artemis Triklaria at Patrai, Paus. 7.19.3; Poseidon and 
Medusa in the temple of Athena, Ov. Met. 4.798-803; the begetting of Theseus through 
Poseidon and Aigeus in the sanctuary of Athena, Hyg. Fab. 37; etc. The background is 
determined in part by hieros-gamos rituais (A. Klinz, "Hieros Gamos," Diss. Halie, 
1933; on the ancient Near Eastern tradition see H. Schmòkel, "Heilige Hochzeit und 
Hohes Lied," Abh. f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes 32/1 (1956]; S. N. Kramer, The Sacred 
Marriage Rite [1969]). 
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sacrifice, for war, and for the hunt. Artemis is both huntress and vir¬ 
gin; her servant Hippolytus makes chastity the guiding principie of 
his life. And yet, Aphrodite triumphs in his fali, and her temple 
stands beside his sanctuary and grave. 12 In the growth of the individ¬ 
ual, life's necessary polarity, the far-swinging movement between re- 
nunciation and fulfillment, is in constant danger of becoming one- 
sided and absolute. Before an agon, which was itself also a sacrificial 
festival, athletes had to go on a vegetarian diet and abstain from sex; 
victory and sacrifice at the altar were frequently followed, according 
to mythic fantasy, by a wedding festival. 13 Many mysteries required 
sexual abstinence for a certain period preceding initiation; some form 
of sexuality then would accompany the blissful shock of the conclud- 
ing ceremony. 14 

The preliminaries correspond to the order reestablished in the 
closing rituais. And just as the realm of the extraordinary—the expe- 
rience of hunting, sacrifice, and death—is sexualized, so the every- 
day order is desexualized by the tool of civilization, that is, by ritual. 
In all human societies, even among "primitives," there is some kind 
of sexual tabu, though observers of foreign cultures may at first notice 
only the violation of tabus that they share. Above all, the prohibition 
against incest is universally recognized by mankind and is the basis 


12 Paus. 2.32.1-3. For the sanctuary of 'Ayjpoôúr)ç èiri TmrokiÍTOj in Athens see Eur. 
Hipp. 30 with Schol., IG I 2 324.69, 190, 310.280; W. S. Barret, Euripides Hippolytos (1964), 
3-10. For Hippolytus as a vegetarian and Orphic see Eur. Hipp. 952-54, a crux inter- 
pretum (cf. Barret ad loc.; Dodds [1951] 148, 169.86; D. W. Lucas, CQ 40 [1946] 65-69), 
actually only a special accentuation of the hunter paradox. For the huntePs sexual absti¬ 
nence see GB III, 191-200; also Handwõrterbuch dt. Aberglaubens IV, 579. The necessary 
break between the hunter and the alluríng woman is also manifested through the Pot- 
iphar motif in the myth of Peleus (Hes. fr. 208-209 M.-W.; Apollod. 3.164-66); an un- 
successful break, in the myth of Kephalos and Prokris—there, instead of killing a 
beast, the hunter kílls the woman who has pursued him (see Pherekydes, FGrHist 3 F 
34, and cf. Parthenios 10; "Plut." Par. min. 3ioe). The animais flee Enkidu after he 
makes love to the whore: see the epic of Gilgamesh I, ANET 74-75. For sexual absti¬ 
nence before war see I Sam. 21:6; W. R. Smith (1899) 123; Amphitryon, Apollod. 2.55; 
Before sacrifice, see I.i.n.7 above. 

On abstinence see Philostr. Gymn. 22; Paul in I Cor. 9.25; on the agon and the wed¬ 
ding, see the Argonauts on Lemnos, Simonides 547 Page, Pind. Pyth. 4.253 with 
chol., Pind. Ol. 4.23-31; for the Danaids, see Apollod. 2.22; Paus. 3.12.2; for Penel- 
°Pe, see Paus. 3.12.1; for Marpessa, see Bacchyl. 20 A, Schol. Pind. Isthm. 4.92; for 
hebes (Asia Minor), see Dikaiarchus fr. 52 W. 

Fehrle (1910) 137-38 (Demeter/Ceres), 159 (Bacchanalia), 136-37 (Isis); Schol. Ník. 
x - 4*0- Diod. 4.6.4 èv te Ttttç reXeratç ot) póvov ratç AiopuOT.a/ccuç, àXXà Kcti raíç 
QnTCKTGíLÇ OVTOÇ Ó $£ÓÇ (SCÜ. ílptaTTOÇ ’Il9l)^5O;XX0ç) TVy\ÓCVEL TIVÒÇ Tip.TJÇ, fJLETCt 
VeXcüroç Kai 7 ratÔtàç TrapELcrayópevo^ èv ratç &vaiai<;. 
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for our concept of the family. 15 On the other hand, aggression plays a 
prominent part in erecting these barriers, in providing motivation— 
primarily that of jealousy— and in the methods of regulating them. 
Mockery plays a special role here. Man cannot afford to expose him- 
self in an aggressive society as out of control and helpless, "the beast 
with two backs." Therefore, all permissible and necessary sexual ac- 
tivity is restricted to a permanently defined area which is, in turn, 
consecrated and tabu, almost as though the wild outdoors were pres- 
ent within: such is the immovable bed of Odysseus, 16 built into a wild 
tree rooted in the earth, the lectus iugalis. Marriage is a deatióç, an 
institution, and, once instituted, it endures in its sacredness and can¬ 
not be abrogated. 

Of course, this order will be violated again and again, only to be 
reinstituted. The older generation dies out and the younger one takes 
its place. Here, too, sacrificial ritual is the means of reestablishing an 
order of the extraordinary. Even marriage, as initiation, is the product 
of sacrificial rites. 17 The sacrificial meai that seals the new bond is per- 
meated by rituais making the bride and groom the butt of make- 
believe aggression. By hurling flowers 18 and smashing pots, outsiders 
come to grips with the couple's new status. Above all, the bride must 
suffer the male act. Defloration turns into sacrifice mainly because of 
the exclusively human phenomenon of shedding blood in first inter- 
course. The bride's alienation and anxiety can be eased through tem- 
porary ritual substitutes. In Rome, for example, a spear was used to 
part the bride's hair, a spear that had dripped with blood and had 
killed men. 19 Greek brides had to make a sacrifice called a irporeXeia, 
in which they apparently appeased the anger of the virgin Artemis, 


15 M. Mead, Intermt. Enq/cl. Social Sciences 7 (1968), 115-22 with lit.; La Barre (1970) 
69, 559- 

16 Od. 23.184-204, 296 XÉKTpoíO naXouòv decrpóv. Qeapós is likewise the name for sac¬ 
rificial remains which have been deposited: see LS 154 B 17 = Abh. Berlin (1928), 8, 22 
Deubner (1932) 44 derives the name úecrpuxpópos from the latter meaning, the ancient 
tradition from the former. Yet in the act of securing the order the two virtually coincide. 
17 On wedding rites see K. F. Hermann and H. Bluemner, Lehrbuch der griech. Privatalter- 
thümer (1882 3 ), 268-78; V. Magnien, "Le mariage chez les Grecs," Mél. Cumont (1936), 
305-20; M. P. Nilsson, "Wedding Rites in Ancient Greece," Opuscula III (1960), 243-50; 
L. Deubner, "Hochzeit und Opferkorb," jdl 40 (1925), 210-23. This is not the place to 
give more than a few references; see also 1.5.0.42 above. 

,8 On KtxTaxvcrpara and related topics see E. Samter, Familienfeste der Griechen und Rõmer 
(1901), 1-14; his animistic interpretation, however, is not compelling: cf. I.i.n.16 
above. 

' 9 Caelibaris hasta: see Festus 62-63 M.; Ov. Fast. 2.560; Plut. Rom. 15.7; Q. Rom. 285a-d; 

Arnob. 2.67." 


giving her a life for a life. 20 In the cult of Aphrodite, deflowering oc- 
curred in the sanctuary itself—admittedly a custom that remained 
foreign to the Greeks. 21 And if, on this occasion, virgins had to spend 
their first night with total strangers, this too served to remove respon- 
sibility in a way familiar to us, once again, from sacrificial ritual. 
Sometimes it was the groom, in disguise, who assumed the stranger's 
role. Reparations followed the wedding "sacrifice," just as they do in 
a normal sacrifice. After the fact, the husband brought gifts and started 
supporting the new family. 22 Thus here too the new order was based 
on sacrifice. The rituais do not mitigate the transition; rather, they 
stress it by creating inhibitions and guilt. It is unimportant whether or 
not an individual leads a placid existence, as long as the continuance 
of society is guaranteed by a durable structure. And the human soul 
is suited to such structures precisely because of its capacity for inhibi- 
tion and resigned obedience. 

To succeed in the tension between the indoor and outdoor worlds, 
man must practice renunciation. In renouncing love, one's frustration 
can be transformed into aggressive ability. 23 The only activity that can¬ 
not under any circumstances be renounced in a hunting society is the 
hunt itself, and yet hunting is not innate—it has to be taught. Each 

“Poli. 3.38 V 8 è rrpò yápov d vaia irporeXeia . . . and cf. Plat. Leg. 774e; Men. fr. 903 
Koerte; Hsch. yápotv Edry, for Artemis see Eur. Iph. Aul. 433 and cf. 718 irporeXeia 
aipámiw, depending on local customs, Hera, Aphrodite, nymphs, and local heroines 
can also be recipients of the preliminary wedding sacrifice. Sacrificing the bride's hair is 
common: at Troizen (Hippolytus), see Eur. Hipp. 1423-27; at Delos (Opis and Hekaerge), 
see Hdt. 4.34, Paus. 1.43.4; a t Megara (Iphinoe), see Paus. 1.43.4, and cf. Paus. 2.33.1 
(Troizen), 2.34.12 (Hermione); Plut. Am. narr. 772b (Haliartos); Plut. Aristides 20 (Pla- 
taea); Agathocles, FGrHist 472 F 1 (Praísos); Procl. In Tim. III 176.26 Diehl (Athens). 
Likewise, the àpKreía for Artemis of Brauron and a parallel rite in Munichia are prelim- 
ínary wedding sacrifices: see Harp. àpureveiv = FGrHist 342 F 9, Brelich (1969) 240-79; 
with a goat as substitute victim see 1.2.n.35 above. Characteristically, rrporéXeia can 
also mean "preliminary sacrifice" generally (see Harp. s.v., An. Bekk. 293.5, LS 4.2), 
esperially for the mystery initiation (Kratinos fr. 180, CAF I 67). 

In Greece per se, only in Southern Italian Lokroi: see Klearchos fr.43 a W., Just. 21.3; 
H. Prückner, Die Lokrischen Tonreliefs (1968), 8-13, who connects the votive reliefs (fifth 
wntury) with the cult of Aphrodite, and also considers whether the Ludovisi and 
“oston thrones might belong to this temple of Aphrodite (89-91). See also the legend 
o the hero of Temesa, Paus. 6.6.7-11. On Cyprus see Hdt. 1.199; Justin. 18.5.4; Nils- 
q 0I 1 ( 1 9°6) 365-67; Fehrle (1910) 40-42. On the presentation to strangers see also 
i6i 80^ DüS mU der Vir & inimt ' Ges ■ Schr - 5 (1924), 212-31 = Ges. Werke 12 (1947), 

AvaicaXiurnipta: see Pherecydes VS 7 B 2; A. Brückner. Anakalypteria (84. WinckeJ- 
B an nsprogr. 1909); AM 32 (1907), 79-122. 

J ; Dollard, ed„ Frustration and Aggression (1939); L. Berkowitz, Internat. Encycl. Social 
Sciences 1 (1968), 168-74. 
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new generation must be forced to hunt, just as, much later, with the 
"progress" of civilization, each is forced into military Service. Hunting 
and war are sanctioned by social custom as tests of manhood, and 
they take precedence over courtship and marriage. Man declines to 
love in order to kill: this is most graphically demonstrated in the ritual 
slaughter of "the Virgin," the potential source both of a happy union 
and of disruptive conflict within the group. In the maiden-sacrifice, 
all the tensions—the jealousy of the elderly, the strivings of the 
young—are released. An irreparable act transforms an erotic game 
into fighting fury. Desperate "searching" turns into "hunting." In the 
period of preparation, maiden-sacrifice is the strongest expression of 
the attempt to renounce sexuality. It comes at the start of fighting ex- 
peditions and war, and it precedes the great sacrificial institution in 
farming, namely, the harvest festival. 24 In hunting myth, the sacri- 
ficed virgin becomes the bride of the quarry, whether it is a bear, a 
buffalo, or a whale; 25 in agricultural myth, she is connected with the 
seed that must go beneath the earth in order to insure the return of 
the crops. In any case, as a preliminary, maiden-sacrifice stands in 
contrast, and provides a balance, to the main sacrifice that supplies 
the food. It is a ritual of giving in order to get: in the main sacrifice, 
fulfillment comes in the sparagmos, in cutting up and eating; during 
the preliminaries, however, there is an anticipatory self-denial which 
consequently requires other forms of destruction— submerging in 
water, hanging from trees. 26 


24 For the sacrifice of a virgin before fishing see GB II 147 (Algonquins and Hurons), II 
158 (Guinea), II 149 (índia), II 151-52 (Egypt; cf. E. Mader, Die Menschenopfer der alten 
Hebrãer und der bemchbarten Võlker [1909], 26-27); before the harvest, see GB VII 237 
(México), and cf. the virgins sent to the dragon at Lanuvium, Prop. 4.8.3-14. The sacri¬ 
fice of a virgin appears atavistically especially during famine and drought. It may be 
conducted symbolically or in actuality: see Mannhardt (1875) 327-33, and cf. the ieg- 
end of the Ylapdévoi KopmviSeç, Korinna and Nikander in Ant. Lib. 25, and Ov. Mel. 
13.692-99; for Aéo) KÓpoa see n. 33 below. See, in general, D. Wyss, Strukturen der Moral 
(1968), I36ff., on "die Verschrànkung von Inzestverbot und Opfermythologem." 

25 On the bride of the bison, a myth of the Blackfoot Indians concerning the origin of the 
bison dance, see J. Campbell, The Masks of God. I: Primitive Mythology (1959), 183-86. 
On the bride of the whale, a myth of the Chukchis, see I. Trencsényi-Waldapfel, Unter- 
suchungen zur Religionsgeschichte (1966), 28-29. In a similar way Andromeda and He- 
sione are given to the sea monster. 

26 C. Gallini, "Katapontismos," SMSR 34 (1963), 61-90; cf. III.7-8 below. On ”A prepis 
à-rrayxop-Krri see Paus. 8.23.6-7; Callim. fr. 187; a hanged woman becomes Hekate, 
Callim. fr. 461; on Helena Dendritis (Rhodes) see Paus. 3.19.10; on Ariadne hanged see 
Plut. Thes. 20.1; on goats hanged in the ritual in which the myth tells of the maideris 
suicide (Melite) see Ant. Lib. 13.7. 


Ethnology has shown that maiden-sacrifice occurred, with dis- 
concerting frequency, from México to Polynesia. Perhaps it was not 
unknown even among the Greeks, although usually a symbolic (ani¬ 
mal) substitute was used here as well. Maybe that is how we must 
understand the early Palaeolithic submersion sacrifices: 27 a young 
doe, after being killed and weighted down with rocks, would be 
pushed into the water in springtime. In Greece, the maiden would be 
represented by a goat for Artemis, a pig for Demeter. 28 The myths, 
however, call them Iphigenia and Kore and, at least in some rituais 
(initiation and mystery rites), the substitution is made explicit. 

The great sacrifice that followed, the departure for hunting and 
war, could thus be psychologically motivated as a punitive expedi- 
tion, as vengeance for the maiden's death. The maiden-sacrifice pro- 
vided the basis and the excuse for the subsequent killing, and the res- 
titution that followed referred mainly to her "disappearance": she 
returned, symbolically and ritually restored, as the focus of the com- 
pany of youths brought together by the double sacrifice. For this rea- 
son, a City goddess could also serve as "the virgin." 24 

Among the Greeks, preliminary maiden-sacrifice is for the most 
part a prelude to war. 30 When beginning their military Service, for ex- 
ample, the Attic ephebes marched in a procession and made sacrifice 
in honor of Artemis, the "goddess of the outdoor world," Artemis 
Agrotera,” they swore an oath in the sanctuary of Aglauros, a king's 
daughter who met with a mysterious death. 32 We know no details of 


37 Maringer (1956) 138-42 on the prelude to the hunt; cf. Müller-Karpe (1966) 224-25. 
Cf. n. 20 and I.2.n.35 above; V.2 below. 

Thus, a myth about the sacrifice of a virgin was linked to the Tyche of Antioch and the 
aty goddess of Laodikeia: see Paus. FGrHist 854 F 10; Porph. Abst. 2.56; cf. Paus. 3.16.8. 

Myths about the (willing) sacrifice of a maiden are mainly connected with particular 
sanctuanes and their rites: Agesilaos sacrificed at Aulis (Xen. Hell. 3.4.3; Plut. Ages 6; 
elop. 21; on the ritual see Paus. 3.9.4, 9.19-6-7). On the sacrifice for the "Leuktrian 
aidens," where a colt was substituted for the maiden, see Xen. Hell. 6.4.7; Diod. 
15 ' 54 ' P * ut ' l>el - 21-22; Paus. 9.13.5, 14.3; “Plut." Am. narr. nqd. For the sacrifice of the 
v irgm Makaría see Eur. Heracl. 408-601; Schol. Plat. Hp. Mi. 293a. For the sacrifice of a 
Virgin at Thebes see Paus. 9.17.1 (in conjunction with the pre-wedding ritual, n. 10 
above); during the Messenian War, see Paus. 4.9.4 (following Myron). Cf. also the tear- 
Jig apart of a dishonored woman as a call to war. OT Judges 19:29. 

iooTf, ai,TEÇ Taiç èyypa V aí s ■ ■ ■ ÈTTÓpTTevo-av rf) 'AprèpiSi 77) 'Ayparepq, IG II/III 2 
D , ~9- 1008.7, 1011.7, 1028.8, 1029.6, 1030.5; Hesperia 34 (1965), 256; 36 (1967), 66; 
uoner (1932) 209. 

Phüochoros, FGrHist 328 F 105; Plut. Alc. 15.7; on the ephebic oath see L. Robert, 
aes epigraphiques et philologiques (1938), 296-307. 
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the sacrifice that surely accompanied the oath. Before setting off for 
war, moreover, the army sacrificed at the sanctuary of the Hyakinthi- 
des, who, in mythology, were often portrayed as king's daughters 
who had been killed: in the war between Erechtheus, first king of 
Athens, and Eleusis, Erechtheus' daughters, of their own free will, 
offered themselves up for sacrifice. 33 Their death, which was repeated 
in sacrifice before setting off for war, guaranteed success in the sub- 
sequent bloodshed and victory in battle. And again, immediately be¬ 
fore battle, animais were slaughtered in great numbers as the enemy 
looked on. 

The Spartans sacrificed a female goat to Artemis Agrotera: 34 thus 
began the deadly activity that then continued in the human slaughter 
of battle. A victory meant there had to be restitution, so a stake made 
of oak would be set up and adorned with a captured helmet, shield, 
and spear. Through this tropaion, 35 a monument to the enemy's flight, 
those who were conquered were made to attest to their adversary's 
victory. So, too, hunters already hung up their "hunting trophies"— 
horned skulls and, above all, skins—on a tree or a stake. 38 By adding 
to the tropaion the skin of the goat, the aigís, which had been slaugh¬ 
tered before battle, the stake carne to represent the goddess Athena 
with her helmet, shield, and aegis. 37 The "virgin" thus carne into 


B See Eur. Erechtheus, in C. Austin, Nova Fragmenta Eurtpidea, fr. 65.65-89, on annual 
cattle-sacrifice with choruses of maidens, burnt offering without wine at the start of a 
war. In addition see Phanodemos, FGrHist 325 F 4; Philochoros, FGrHist 328 F 12. The 
third group of heroic sisters at Athens is that of the Aéai KÓpai, honored at the Leoko- 
reion; the motivation for their willing sacrifice was a plague (cf. n. 24): Kock, RE XII 
2000-2001. 

M Xen. Lak. Pol. 13.8; Hell. 4.2.20; Plut. Lyc. 22.2; for the most part, the brief reports do 
not even mention a divinity. In this context the art of the seer is of decisive importance: 
see Hdt. 9.38.1, 41.4, 45.2; Thuc. 6.69.2; Eur. Phoen. 173-74, 1109-11; Stengei (1910) 
92-102. 

E K. Woelcke, Bonn. fbb. 120 (1911), 127-235; F. Lammert, RE VII A (1939), 663-73; 
Cook II (1925) 108-13; A. J. Janssen, Het antieke tropaion (1957). On depictions in art 
see Metzger (1965) 115-17. The tropaion is called Atòç íipr.ras, Eur. Phoen. 1250, Aióç 
àyàkp.ara, Gorg. VS 82 B 6, because Zeus bestows victory (cf. the inscription from Se- 
linus, 1 G XIV 268). 

“Meuli (1967) 159-60; Callim, fr. 96; Verg. Aen. 9.407; etc. For depictions in art and 
epigrams, see 1.2 above. 

37 This must have already arisen in prehistoric times; it is symbolically reproduced in the 
Palladion (G. Lippold, RE XVIII 2, 189-201; on a gold ring from Mycenae, see Nilsson 
[1955], T.17.1 = Corpus der minoischen und mykenischen Siegel I [1964], #17; Simon [1969] 
183; on a stucco dish from Mycenae, see Simon [1969] 181). The old cult-statue of 
Athena Polias at Athens is different, as it is seated (A. Frickenhaus, AM 33 [1908], 
17-32; C. J. Herington, Athena Parlhenos and Athena Polias (1955), 16-27; Simon [1969] 


being through the battle, just as her symbolic substitute had been 
slaughtered in the preliminary sacrifice. Similarly, there were tales 
telling how the statue of Athena, the Palladion, fell from heaven dur- 
ing the primordial war between the gods and the giants, 38 and how 
Palias was named after a creature of that name whose skin had been 
removed to serve as her attire. 39 In the paradox that both the god of 
the hunt and the god of war were "virgins" we observe the sexual ten- 
sions, the frustration and symbolic substitution, upon which hunting 
and warring behavior feeds. 

If the preliminaries and the aftermath of the great experience cor- 
respond, the sequence of guilt and atonement can be reversed, that 
is, the sacrifice of a maiden or woman can follow the battle. This oc- 
curs mainly in funerary ritual, although there are analogies in sacrifi¬ 
cial ritual. The demands of the dead man may, for instance, be recog- 
nized through an irrevocable act of renunciation, which may in turn 
have a symbolic substitute. In this way, feelings of guilt and readiness 
to atone can be expressed, just as death previously had been given 
the form of killing, of an aggressively and sexually motivated act. If 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia precedes the Trojan War, the sacrifice of 
Polyxena follows it. That is how Achilles gets his share of the cap¬ 
tured women. A dead father can demand renunciation from his son; 
his wishes are carried out by youths, véot. 40 The most detailed de- 
scription of a cremation with maiden sacrifice was given by an Arab 
emissary to the Rus on the Volga. There, before being strangled on 
the dead man's bier, the victim, a volunteer, had to offer herself to all 
the participants in the funeral. 41 Does the name Polyxena point to simi¬ 
lar practices? 42 A period of license gives vent to the extraordinary; an- 
other act of killing ends and transforms it into an order of renunciation. 

Sexually colored fighting and killing can give rise to yet another 


194); different too is Athena's head-birth, which is linked to the sacrifice of a buli (Cook 
111 U940], 556 - 739 ). 

^Phylarchos, FGrHist 81 F 47; F. Vian, La guerre des géants (1952), 279. 

For ofiytç as the skin of Gorgo after she had been killed in the gigantomachy see Eur. 
on 987-97; Diod. 3.70.3-5 = Dionysios Skytobrachion, FGrHist 32 F 8 (Aèyíç as a fire- 
reathing monster like the Xi/xaipa). For Athena killing her father Palias, who wanted 
o rape her, and putting on his skin, see Cic. Nat. deor. 3.59; Ciem. Pr. 2.28; Schol. Lyk. 

ror Írm ’ ^ rr ' l6,2; Kerén y i ( 1 95 2 ) 57^64. For Palias as a maiden slain by Athena and 
or| stituted as a Çóavov, see Apollod. 3.144-45. 

som b 1276__79; Ib y kos fr - 3°7 Page; Simonides fr. 557 Page; Sophodes fr. 522-28 Pear- 
„ ' bur - Hec 107-582 (veavica 525); Brommer (1960) 298-99. 

Ahmad ibn Fodlan, quofed by Jaqut, English transi, in Antiqmty 8 (1934), 58-62. 
okvÇevat eecmSeç, Pind. fr. 122.1. 
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cycle of destruction and reparation. When stimulated by sexual jeal- 
ousy, the destructive rage operating in the battle of man against man 
will turn against the adversary s masculinity: when killed, a warrior 
is immediately castrated. This has occurred regularly in wars up until 
recent times/ 3 and it appears to be a basic element in man's fight- 
ing instinct. It can also, without further ado, be translated into the 
hunter's "battle" with his quarry. 44 In mammals, the significance of 
the male reproductive organs is obvious. They stimulate aggression 
and hence are accorded special treatment when the quarry is cut up 
and distributed. It is certain that castration rituais play an important 
role in sacrifice, 45 but because they largely belong to the "unmen- 
tionables," the àppt) tov , we hear of them only exceptionally or by 
chance. For instance, only by virtue of a gruesome joke in Martial 46 do 
we know that the goat sacrificed to Dionysus was castrated by an as- 
sistant at the very moment it received its death-blow. The pseudo- 
explanation that in this way the meat would be freed of its goat odor 
and thus be made edible, simply shows that the procedure was the 
same at every he-goat sacrifice, whether to Dionysus or to Aphrodite. 
Thus, Clement of Alexandria gives prominence to an apocryphal 
myth telling of the ram's castration; 47 and the frequent association of a 


43 The interpretation of Tyrtaios fr. 7 Diehl/Prato proposed by F. Dümmler, Philologus 56 
(1897), 13, has not stood up to criticism (Wilamowitz, Die Mas und Homcr [1916], 95.1; 
F. Jacoby, Hermes 53 (1918], 24, 1; R. Nierhaus, ]dl 53 [1938], 90-113), but the non- 
Greek evidence is clear, especially that from Egypt (Nierhaus 90); for the OT see 1 Sam. 
18:25-27; cf. A. E. Jensen, ed., Altvôlker Süd-Àthiopiens (1959), 3*7- For castration m 
connection with torture and the death penalty see, for instance, Plat. Gorg. 473c; in 
conjunction with lynch law see William Faulkner, Light in August. 

44 "As any big game hunter knows, at the moment of death a male animais sexual organ 
becomes tumescent and emits semen," writes G. Devereux in Mnemosyne 4, 23 (1970), 
299, though there is no detailed verification. At the great elephant-sacrifice among the 
Pygmies, cutting off and burying the procreative organ plays a large role: R. P. Trilles, 
Les Pygmées de Ia forêt équatoriale (1933), 460; UdG IV 88-90, 95-100; O. Eberle, Cenalora 
(1954), 80-82, 88-90, 109-110; see also Meuli (1946) 247-48, 256. During the festival of 
the buli at Drõmling (Mark Brandenburg), the genitais of the slaughtered village buli 
were hung from the loft: A. Kuhn, Mãrkische Sagen und Mürchen (1843), 368-69. 
45 During the sacrifice at an oath and funerary sacrifice: Stengel (1910) 78-84, and 
1.5.n.8 above. During purification sacrifice: l.s.n.23. The vires of the sacrificial victim 
are kept and carried in a kernos at the Taurobolion and the Kriobolion of the Meter cult: 
CIL XII 1567, XIII 510, 522, 525, 1751; Flepding (1903) 190-93. 

*3.24 . . . stabat moriturus ad aras hircus . . . quem Tuscus mactare deo cum vellet haruspex I 
dixerat agresti forte rudique viro / ut cito testículos et acuta falce secaret / taeter ut immundae 
carnis abiret odor. For a phallus with a he-goat's legs at the Dionysia on Delos see BCH 3 1 
(1907), 500-501. 

47 Ciem. Pr. 2.15.2; V.4.n.44 below. 


sacrificial ram and the phallic Hermes is surely no accident. Thus, 
too, when the October-Horse was sacrificed and its tail carried bleed- 
ing to Regia from the Campus Martius, we may suspect that the "tail" 
represented the genital organ; and our suspicions are raised to the 
levei of probability by the fact that a horse's tail has too little blood 
to be of use in the ceremony. 48 Donkeys are sacrificed to the phal¬ 
lic god Priapos, and one etiological myth clearly States that the don- 
key's death is due to its remarkable and proverbial lust. 49 Pindar 
incorporates such associations into his description of the Hyperbo- 
rean donkey sacrifice: Apollo laughs at seeing the animais' "upright 
presumption." 50 

The ritual reparation corresponding to ritual castration evidently 
consisted of an especially striking, provocative custom. A single phal¬ 
lus was set up for worship and carried through the city as if in a 
triumph. If this worship entailed submission, the worshipper was 
forced to assume a female role and appearance— padding his body, 
presenting his rump. Just such practices are known to us from Di- 
onysiac prpcessions. 51 Scholars have sought an easy explanation for 


“G. Devereux, Mnemosyne IV 23 (1970), 297-301, and cf. Eitrem (1917) 28-34; H. Wa- 
genvoort, Serta Philologica Aenipontana (1962), 273-87; U. Scholz, Studien zum altita- 
iischen und altrõmischen Marskult und Marsmythos (1970), 126-40, but cf. C. Bennet Pas¬ 
cal, HSCP 85 (1981), 276, 282. For worship of a horse's phallus, Vo/s;, in the Edda, see 
F. Genzmer, Edda (1979 5 ), 185 nr. 31; A. Heusler, Zeitschr. f. Volkskunde 13 (1903), 25-39. 
44 "Erat." Cat. p. 90 Robert = Schol. Germ. p. 70-p. 129; Lact. Div. inst. 1.21.28, quoting 
from Philiskos (fr. 2, Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta p. 819 Nauck 2 ); Ov. Fast. 1.391- 
440, 6.319-48; H. Herter, De Priapo (1932), 78-85, 264-67. 

“Pind. Pyth. 10.33-36; Callim. fr. 186.10, 492; Simmias and Boios in Ant. Lib. 20; Apol- 
lodorus, FGrHist 244 F 126. Aristeas' "Arimaspeia" may possibly have been Pindar's 
source. This work may have connected the horse-sacrifice of Asiatic rider-nomads— 
which has been linked to the Equus October and the Asvamedha (W. Koppers, Wiener 
Beitrüge zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik 4 [1936], 279-411; for sources see UdG IX 
278-96)—with the donkey-sacrifices of Asía Minor. During the castration of an animal, 
the Moi-Sedang (Vietnam) habitually laugh (unpubl. note by G. Devereux). 

For the one Attic black-figure bowl with a phallic procession see Deubner (1932) 
pl. 22, Nilsson (1955) pl. 35, a new photograph in Pickard-Cambridge (1962) pi. IV 
(Florence 3897). For the figures on the phallus (one of them Kvfib' àiro-ãvpaíi w tipl, 
ike the description of a similar satyr's gesture in Soph. lchn. 122), see Luk. Syr. D. 28 
vuAàovç ôcrot Alovvc rq> èyeípovcriv. èv TOLiri tpcckkohri kocl av&pas Çvkípovs kcctíÇovcti, 
vrev pèv eípsKa èyòi ovk èpéoi, with a clear allusion to the female role (cf. Flerter, RE 

X 1706, 62; "aufgesetzt," but this does not necessarily mean that the figures are por- 
frayed in a seated position). For the rest, see Herter, RE XIX 1673-81, 1701-23. 

On the pygal symbolism of the padded dancers (who are precisely not ithyphallic) 
E. Buschor, AM 53 (1923), 105-106; L. Breitholz, Die dorische Farce im griechischen 
j U ^ er ^ a nd vor dem j. fahrhundert (Gõteborg, 1960), 149-54, who is too quick, however, 
0 posit magic" in place of the purely bíological-physical factors. In the rite with the 
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these phallic processions in the term ferlility rites, leaving open the 
question of whether this fertility is animalic or vegetal, or both at 
orvce. The act which alone produces fruit, that is, the union of male 
and female, is precisely what the phalluses do not indicate: they do 
not stand with their heads in the earth but, rather, upright. They are 
"erected," "aroused," 52 impressive rather than reproductive. It has 
caused some puzzlement that those carrying the phallus are not 
ithyphallic, that Dionysus riding the lewd donkey is soft and effemi- 
nate. This polarity is understandable, even necessary, in view of the 
tensions and inhibitions contained in sacrificial ritual. The phallopho- 
ria presupposes sacrificial castration and assumes the character of a 
restoration and reparation consonant with the transition from se- 
riousness to merriment, the period of license. 

The etiological myth clearly shows that setting up the Dionysiac 
phallus is a restoration after some kind of death. Dionysus himself, as 
the archetype of his worshippers, promised Prosymnos that he would 
submit to him like a woman. Returning from the dead when Prosym¬ 
nos had died, the god set up a phallus made of figwood. Once again, 
Clement of Alexandria exposed this myth in a polemic, 53 but Lukian 
clearly alludes to it, and his allusion is explicitly substantiated in 
sixth-century vase-paintings of the phallophoria. 

Inscriptions from the Delian Dionysia have provided us with a 


elephant's phallus, the Pygmy chieftain is dressed as a bride (cf. n. 44 above). At the 
Aávamedha, the queen lies with the horse which had been killed; see also 1.8.11.15 be- 
low. A phallic rite was observed at the Altaic horse-sacrifice: D. Zelenin, Internat. Ar- 
chiv f. Ethnographie 29 (1928), 83ff.; IMG IX 399-413. It takes place partly before, partly 
after the sacrifice. 

52< t>aÂAovç èyeípew: see Luk., n. 51 above; cf. the black-figure lekythos, Athens 9690 
(ABV 505.1) in Metzger (1965) 51-52, pi. 26, where satyrs dance around a phallus as 
they would for an ascending goddess (cf. Metzger [1965] 50). Cf. W. Wickler, Stam- 
mesgeschichte und Rítualisierung (1970) 253 on the herms: "keine Fruchtbarkeits-, son¬ 
dem soziale Drohsymbole." 

“Ciem. Pr. 2.34, and cf. Paus. 2.37.5 (ItóXiipivos Cdd.); Tzetz. ad Lyk. 212 (IIoXvvpuov); 
Schol. Luk. p. 187 (Kópoi/3oç). Dionysus èiri pécrry; (scil. rrjç crvKfjs) bièfÍT) Et. M. 
455.25. There is a different etiology for the phallus-cult in the legends about Archi- 
lochus (Archilochus-monument E 1 III, Arch. Eph. [1952], 42-43; M. Treu, Archilochos 
[1959], 47-48; J Tarditi, ArchUochus [1968), 6-7), Pegasus of Eleutherai (i.e., city Di¬ 
onysia; cf. Schol. Aristroph. Ach. 243, Paus. 1.2.5), or Ikarios (Schol. Luk. p. 211.14- 
212.9; 280.1-12): the god punishes those who scorn his prophet by making them 
ithyphallic, a condition that ends only with the production of artificial phalluses. That 
which rises out of the unconscious as something overwhelming and oppressive for 
man is rendered "do-abie" in the rite and is thereby overcome. The third, Egyptianiz- 
ing, etiology—r.ince Isis cannot find Osiris's organ, she erects artificial phalluses (Plut. 
Is. 358b; Diod. 1.22.7; Euseb. Praep. Ev. 2.1.21)—situates the phallus-cult squarely in 
the context of restitution following the act of tearing apart. 
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rather detailed picture of the ritual. A large phallus would be built 
from a beam, painted with wax colors, and equipped with large 
wooden wings. The phallus-bird has long been known to us from an 
often-reproduced votive offering on Delos and from the art of Attic 
vase-painters. In the Delian ritual, however, it was driven on a lead- 
weighted wagon down to the "river"; while the wagon sank in the 
water, the phallus-bird floated out to sea and out of sight. 54 This phal- 
lagogia is clearly a closing ritual, for the act of worship includes dis- 
posing of the object of worship. In the mythological version, the same 
events occur in the fate of Thoas, son of Dionysus and king of Lem- 
nos: after the Lemnian women had exterminated all other men, Thoas 
was brought down to the beach in a Dionysiac procession and set 
afloat in a wooden coffin. 55 There is an even earlier example of a phal¬ 
lus floating away on the sea in Greek mythology. When Kronos, at 
Earth's instigation, castrated the father of the heavens, he threw the 
severed portions behind him into the sea—plainly a ritual gesture 
embedded in a speculative myth, even though we are no longer able 
to localize the ritual. 56 

The larger the phallus, the greater the element of humor, of the 
yekoíov. For man, the inventor of serious weapons, the lighthearted 
threats in obscene gestures are all too transparent. Aggression dis- 


54 The dedsive contribution is R. Vallois, "Uagalma des Dionysies de Délos," BCH 46 
(1922), 94-112. G. M. Sifakis, Studies in the History of Hellenistic Drama (1967), 7-13, 
gives an overview of the Delian Dionysia. He is hasty, however, in speaking of the 
god's "epiphany" (12), and overlooks the phallus swimming away. The inscriptions 
clearly show that the cart remains and is repaired from time to time, but that the 
winged agalma is produced anew every year. The topography is uncertain; the inscrip¬ 
tions mention the "Leukothion" and a "river." 

For the votive offering of Karystios see BCH 31 (1907), 504, fig. 18; for an archaic de- 
pictxon of the phallus-bird see Ch. Dugas, "Les vases de 1'Héraion," Délos X (1928), 12, 
^28; cf. C. Bérard, AK 9 (1966), 93-96; E. Vermeule, AK 12 (1969), pl. 11.4/5. 

Vai. Flacc. Arg. 2.242-302; a red-figure bowl, Berlin 2300 = ARV 2 409.43; Burkert 
(1970) 7-8; III.6 below. Megas (1956) 117-18 reports from Tyrnabos/Thessaly that, after 
a festival meai on a mountain, a "king" is consecrated and led, sitting on a donkey 
backward, with a phallus through the village, and that in the evening he is dumped 
mto the water. The ■nhoiatpèma in the cult of Isis (Apul. Met. 11.17; L. Vidman, Isis und 
Sarapis bei den Griechen und Romern [1970], 76-87) are probably a sublimated version of 
the same ritual. 

Hes. Th. 176-200. Both Anatolian and Cypriot ritual may be in the background; the 
passage presupposes the sacrifice of a goat for Aphrodite (cf. n. 46 above) like those for 

Phrodite é-iriTpayia (cf. Simon [1969] 252; for an archaic depiction from Argos see 
n 93 [1969], 999). On the strange clay figurine from Perachora, a bearded Aphrodite 
growing up out of testicles (675/50 b.c.), see H. Payne, Perachora I (1940), 231-32, 
P '102; W. Sale, TAPA 92 (1961), 508-21. Cf. also G. Devereux in Echanges et communi- 
wtions, Mél. Lévi-Strauss (1970), 1229-52. 
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solves into laughter. It is characteristic that rituais requiring serious- 
ness could once again symbolically substitute a weapon for the phal- 
lus—the weapon of the hunted animal, the horns of the goat or buli. 
According to the myth, for instance, Herakles broke off the horn of 
the bull-shaped Acheloos while fighting for his bride Deianeira. 57 The 
broken-off horn turned into the "horn of plenty," brimming with 
flowers and fruit (it is hardly accidental that, in one instance, phal- 
luses rather than fruits project from Herakles' cornu copiae). 58 Already 
in the Upper Palaeolithic representation of the Venus of Laussel, the 
goddess is holding a horn in her hand. 59 And perhaps it is significant 
that on Corinthian vases, Dionysiac padded dancers so often carry 
horns from which they drink wine. This too is a horn of plenty; sacri- 
ficing a buli is after all also part of the dithyramb.“ 

Sexual reproduction and death are the basic facts of life. Mutu- 
ally determinant and interwoven, both are acted out in the sacrificial 
ritual, in the tension between renunciation and fulfillment, destruc- 
tion and reparation. The stele built on a grave can take the form of a 
phallus. 61 Órgies and death are dose neighbors. Thus, ritual itself 
serves in the process by which the group perpetuates its existence 
through death. 

8 . Father God and 
Great Goddess 

Trying to reconstruct the ideas or concepts of preliterate ages is a 
game in which nothing can be verified. The earliest pictorial repre- 

57 Archilochus fr. 181 Bergk = Hsch. fiovvÓKepa ; Diod. 4.35.4; Apollod. 2.148; Ov. Met. 
9.1-92; cf. H. P. Isler, Acheloos (1970), 11-28, 115-19. 

^Gazette Archéologique 3 (1877), pl. 26; P. Baur, A]A 9 (1905), 159; Furtwãngler, RML 
I 2176. 

^Müller-Karpe (1966) 252, T. 93.1. 

“See n. 51 above; III.7 below. For the sacrifice of a buli see Pind. Ol. 13.19; Simonides 
fr. 79 Diehl; Burkert (1966) 98. 

61 For Asia Minor see G. PerrotandCh. Chipiez, Histoire de iart V (1890), 48-51; Herter, 
RE XIX 1728-33; F. Poulsen, Delphische Studien (1924), fig. 8; AA (1939), 171-74. For 
Scandinavia see E. Mogk, Reallexikon der germanischen Altertumskunde III, 415. 
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sentations allow us to draw only uncertain conclusions about visual 
concepts in early times, and these are no older than Upper Palaeo¬ 
lithic. But already in Lower Palaeolithic finds there is evidence of rit¬ 
ual activity in hunting and funerary custom. Under these circum- 
stances, any attempt to discover the Ursprung der Gottesidee will 
simply reflect one's own assumptions; it will be an act of faith. The 
only certainty appears to be that from the very start, the rites of hunt¬ 
ing, sacrifice, and funerais played a decisive part. 

Students of religion have long attempted to grasp and reconstruct 
a stage of religion without gods, a pre-deistic levei; belief in gods 
would be preceded by animism and this, in turn, by a pre-animism 
characterized by formless notions of Mana and "simple" magicai 
rites. "God is a latecomer in the history of religion." 1 It has since be- 
come clear that the assumption on which this theory is based comes 
from modern preconceptions. Scholars saw their own religion as the 
culmination of a development, as though it contained no primitive ele- 
ments, and assumed that this development proceeded from "the sim¬ 
ple" to the complex—as though life, even in its earliest stages, were 
not a vast and intricate system of balances. Against these tendencies, 
Wilhelm Schmidt 2 gathered impressive evidence for his theory that 
there was a belief in a single, father-like god at the very start of hu- 
man evolution, as it appears among the most primitive hunters. He 
did not see how this coincided with Sigmund Freud's theory, devel- 
°ped almost contemporaneously, which likewise posited a father-like 
god at the beginning of man's development. Of course, what Schmidt 
saw as a primordial revelation, Freud viewed as a primordial catastro- 
phe: patricide. 


'G. van der Leeuw, Phünomenologie der Religion (1933), 87; cf. the survey in Nilsson 
( 1 955) 36-67- The theory of animism goes back to E. B. TyloFs Primitive Culture (1871) 
and affected the study of Greek religion primarily through J. Harrison's first great book 
(1922; ist ed. 1903). The thesis of pre-animism was formulated by R. R. Marett (see 
The Tabu-Mana Formula as a Minimum Definition of Religion," ARW 12 [1909], 186- 
94) and was followed by Nilsson (see esp. [1955] 47-60, 68-71), Deubner (see I.4.n.2 
a ve ' 27 [1911], 321-35; in Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsge- 
* H 4 l 1 9 2 5l« 4 2 i-3 0 ); Latte ([1959] 12-13). The position drew protest from Wal- 
er • Otto (Di e Gõtter Griechenlands [1929]) and his school. Recently, La Barre (1970) still 
etcT° SeS ’ n 8°d came late and was preceded by shamanism (10; 439, 

ddG, applied to prehistory by H. Kühn, Das Problem des Urmonotheismus (Abh. Mainz, 
,^°i' 22 ' criticized by R. Pettazzoni, "Das Ende des Urmonotheismus?" Numen 3 
beT* f • l ^~59; 5 (1958), 161-63. The concept of an Urmonotheism is suspect, but the 
6 in a supreme god is more widespread and older than the proponents of evolution 
nad supposed. 
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Freud's fascinating construct, developed mainly in his book Totem 
and Tabu , 3 proceeds from Darwin, on the one hand, and from Robert- 
son Smith's description of sacramental sacrifice, on the other. Among 
the primitive hominid hordes, brothers joined together to kill and eat 
their father because he jealously prevented them from sharing his 
women. Yet, this crime was avenged by an inner compulsion within 
these now-human brothers. Obedient to the dead man, they submit- 
ted to the newly created order of renunciation and sexual tabu. The 
father became mightier than before and was worshipped as a god. 
Freud sees the reenactment of this primordial crime in sacrificial and 
funerary ritual. So, too, within the individuahs soul, repressed within 
his subconscious, stirs the desire to commit the crime of Oedipus: to 
kill his father and marry his mother. 

Regardless of the psychological significance of the Oedipus com- 
plex, Freud's construct is, as has long been recognized, a myth, im- 
pressive but unverifiable, 4 and, in this form, under no circumstances 
correct. Even if one assumes matricide or infanticide as the primordial 
crime, the same basic problem remains: a unique occurrence, no mat- 
ter how gruesome, could not assume such formative significance, 
stretching over thousands of generations, if there were no genetically 
predetermined tendency for such imprinting, and this can be under- 
stood in biological terms only as an adaptation within a long evolu- 
tionary process. Patricide assumes the existence of fatherhood and 
father-bonding, although both are specifically human, civilized inno- 
vations. It is characteristic of modem biases about man that Freud 
and his school did not even consider the area where killing had a nec- 
essary function —a function which in fact determined the course of 
evolution. It was at the time when Australopithecine primates were 
killing and eating baboons, and sometimes even one of their own, 5 


3 (i9i2/i3); Ges. Schr. 10 (1924), 1-194 = Ges. Werke 9 (1940); enthusiastically taken up 
by J. Harrison, Epilegomena to the Sludy of Greek Religion (1921), xxiii; see also KarI Meuli, 
Der griechische Agon (1968; written 1926), 20; criticized by A. L. Kroeber, American An- 
thropologist 22 (1920), 48-55. 

“See R. Money-Kyrle, The Meamng of Sacnfice (1930), 194; A. L. Kroeber, "Totem and Ta- 
boo in Retrospect," American Journal of Sociology 45 (1939), 446-51; R. Fox, " Totem and 
Taboo Reconsidered," in E. R. Leach, ed., The Structural Study of Myth and Totemism 
(1967), 163-75. 1° consdous conflict with the teachings of biological heredity, Freud 
found himself constrained (Ges. Werke 16 [1950], 200-208) to postulate some archaic 
heritage in man, "Erinnerungen an das Erleben früherer Generationen" (206). J. W. M. 
Whiting considered the desire for matridde, rather than patricide, to be central (Fox, 
"Totem," 173), whereas G. Devereux demonstrates "The Cannibalistic Impulses of Par- 
ents" (Psychoamlytic Forum 1 [1966], 113-24) in conjunction with actual cases of infan- 
tidde. Are the aggressive impulses more constant and hence earlier than their object? 

5 See L2.nn.25, 27 above. 
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that Spiritual and social structures began to evolve which made killing 
the foundation of cultural order. 

In hunting, intraspecific aggression focuses on the hunted animal 
and is thus deflected from man. But in order for this aggression to 
achieve its goal, instincts that inhibit aggression—namely, responses 
to female sexuality and infant behavior 6 —have to be blocked. In the 
hunter's imagination and in mutual acts of encouragement, the quarry 
could not appear as woman or child but, rather, had to seem "big" 
and "masculine," even when it was only a rabbit. The fact that the 
most profitable game was the largest mammals—cows, bears, mam- 
moths— and that the largest, though not the tastiest, specimens in 
each case were male, plays into this as well. 7 The hunter's aggressive- 
ness was, however, modified in a remarkable way. It was not his aim 
to drive the quarry away or destroy it, but, rather, to catch it and make 
it his own. Thus, in a sense, the "big" and "masculine" prey was part 
of the group, <pí\oç in the basic sense of the word. 8 Masculine, big, 
both a member of the family and doomed to die, the quarry becomes 
a kind of father, a father-symbol, a father-substitute. Conscious kill¬ 
ing is a kind of patricide. 

Such stylized hunting behavior became very significant, because 
the outwardly directed societal activity combined here with its inner 
tensions in a special way. Man's neoteny, the long period of depen- 
dency and learning, caused grave tensions, especially since masculine 
aggressiveness was cultivated at the same time. Yet boys must learn 
from and identify with their fathers if they are to be able to perpetuate 
the achievements of culture as dictated by tradition. The human ten¬ 
dency to respect authority offsets aggressive impulses, as does the 
older generation's head start, which allows it, at least temporarily, to 
assert its power. The rising generation's latent rebelliousness, how¬ 
ever, and its Oedipal inclinations toward patricide are deflected and 
ritually neutralized in the hunt, sacrifice, and war. Freud's intuition 
that a patricide stands at the start of human development is thus to 
some extent confirmed, although not in the sense of an historically 
ixed crime but, rather, in the function of ritual symbols and the cor- 
r esponding structures in the soul. 

For ritual emphasizes and guides individual fantasies. In the 


Lorenz (1963) 180-95, 201-204; Eibl-Eibesfeldt (1970) esp. 135-38. 

Pred 1113 * ^ riCZeS ° n arc t |a ’ c Greek vases frequently contain confrontations between 
a [ ator y animais (mainly lions) and their prey; the prey (cow, sheep, goat, boar) is 
ost always clearly depicted as masculine, the predator as sexless. 

, as possessíve pronoun see M. Landíester, Das griechische Nomen ", philos" und 
seine Ableitungen (1966). 
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hunter's "comedy of innocence," the quarry is frequently invoked and 
appeased as "father ." 9 Ritual restitution includes expressing one'sbad 
conscience and renewing renunciation, submission, and worship; 
preparatory ritual includes anticipatory renunciation and giving things 
away in the hope of success. The gestures—kneeling, prostration, 
folding or raising one's hands, solemn presentation, sighing, crying, 
and wailing—are taken from behavior found in human interaction. 
Their particular function is in relation to one's fellow man, promoting 
unity and trust rather than aggressive tension. As ritual, as demon- 
strative communication, they are severed from any real object and in- 
stead oriented toward something imaginary. This conduct is Consoli¬ 
dated and grows with the urge to imitate and with the pressures of 
tradition: people act collectively as though an invisible, quasi-human 
being were present whom they must worship . 10 The experience of a 
transcendent power is mediated by the community. At the same time, 
in worshipping this power the individual acquires a special freedom 
and independence from his fellow men, since the inescapable con- 
frontations that result from selfish interests are replaced by a collec- 
tive orientation. When language comes to name this imaginary object 
and attempts to describe it, there is at least a rudimentary "conception 
of god," based on the experience shaped by the ritual. 

Yet, by describing the ritual experience through language, by 
consciously rendering it concrete, great problems arise. It was certain 
that the god was intimately linked to sacrifice; in classical antiquity 
this is self-evident in the complex of iepóvUepeiov, sacerlsacrificare. It 
was possible to play with the idea that the god and the sacrificial ani¬ 
mal were identical; accordingly, the god would be killed, eaten , 11 de- 
stroyed, and yet later, when the ritual was repeated, miraculously be 
present once again. The closing rituais could be staged as a resurrec- 
tion or revivification . 12 Certain Greek myths indeed give some indica- 

’E.g., the elephant among the Pygmies (1.7.11.44 above); "lieber Vater Nilpferd, lieber 
kleiner Vater, lass dich von deinen Kindern fressen" (Abyssinia, Paideuma 2 [1941], 25). 
“Morris (1967) 178-81 thinks that when the cooperative hunting society reduced the 
actual superiority of the individual father, it created the concept of an almighty Father 
as a substitute—a reprise of Freud's ideas rendered harmless. M. Mauss wrote: "La 
création de la divinité est 1'oeuvre des sacrifices antérieurs": Oeuvres 1 (1968), 288. 
"The idea of a god eaten as a sacrament was spread primarily by J. G. Frazer (GB Vill 
48-108), following W. R, Smith (1894). The provocative problem in this context was, of 
course, the relationship to the Christian communion; cf. E. Reuteskiõld, Die Entstehung 
der Speisesakramente (1912). 

l2 The focus of myth and ritual is characteristically the death—i.e., the sacrifice— 
whereas the "resurrection" is seldom explicit: cf. Dumuzi/Attis, and Adonis/Osiris; on 
Aqhat see 11.4.0.34 below; on Dumuzi see V.2.n.30 below. Even in the Gospels, the re- 
ports of the resurrection are mere appendices to the Passion. 


tion that the god is identical with his sacrificial animal. Zeus, for in- 
stance, transforms himself into a buli , 13 Dionysus into a kid . 14 Behind 
the story that Pasiphaè copulated with an exceptional sacrificial buli 
are rituais in which a woman offers herself sexually to the victim . 15 Is 
Pasiphaè to be seen as identical with Europa mating with Zeus in 
form of a buli? The women of Elis call upon Dionysus to appear as a 
buli : 16 the real buli is doubtless present in the sacrificial meai. But the 
assertion that the father-like god was related to the patricidal charac- 
ter of sacrifice provoked strong resistance, especially in an extremely 
patriarchal society such as that of ancient Greece. Honoring one s fa¬ 
ther was central to the conscious morality, patricide almost unthink- 
able. Thus, the crime of Kronos against Uranos entered official Greek 
literature only once under the impact of an Orientalizing fashion . 17 
The complementary character of extraordinary and ordinary behavior 
could otherwise be expressed only in the context of secret societies 
and secret myths, that is to say, in the mysteries. Hence, it was sim- 
pler to style the sacrificial animal an "enemy of the god." The goat is 
killed for Dionysus because it gnaws at the vine ; 18 Hera's anger drives 
Io the cow away. But in characteristic contrast to the Egyptians, for 
example, the Greeks were not consistent in this ideology of designat- 
ing the victim as an enemy: Io was simultaneously the priestess of 
Hera, representing the goddess herself, and Artemis killed the she- 
bear Kallisto who was, however, considered the "most beautiful" and 
hence the perfect likeness of Artemis, the "most beautiful ." 19 In the 
pictures showing the god and his sacrificial animal side by side in al¬ 
most inner communion, we recognize that heartfelt ambivalence of 


3 i F ° r ,l! 1e n Eur0pa myth ' See the lar S e arnount of evidence in Cook III (1940) 615-28- see 
also W. Bühler, Europa (1968). 5 

Apollod. 3.29; Awevcroç ”E pupos at Sparta, Hsch. eipa^LÚr-ps. 

Eur. Cretans-, C. Austin, Nova Fragmenta Euripidea (1968), fr. 82; Apollod. 3.8-10, 

TY l K P ° seldon hlmse,f made the bul1 emerge from the sea as a sacrifice for Poseidon; 

m aú 111 666_73 ' PR 11 361-64. Cf. the ritual of the queen at the Vedic Asva- 
medha, 1.7.0.51 above. 

s£ IU !' Q r- Gr ' í! 29b = 871 Pa8e ( Poetae Meha Craeci); cf. Ath. 476a. On the bull-Dionysus 
r S ° EUr BaCCh ' 100, 92 °' 1017 ' S ° ph ’ fr - 959 Pearson: Euphorion fr. 14 Powell; Hor- 
n e Larm 21 9-3o; fdovyevr Plut. Is. 264 f. (Argos-Lerna). 

On the long-discussed relation between Kumarbi and Kronos (ANET 120, Hes Th 
54 200), see M. L. West, Heswd Theogony (1966), 18-31; Kirk (1970) 214-20. 

Eas e °"' das °” arent r; epigr ' 32 Gow - Pa S e = AP 9-99; Euenos, AP 9.75 (for a Near 
1, para e see ' /yest ' HSCP 73 [1969], 116-17); Eratosthenes fr. 22 Powell. 

MüL° T l 11 ' 2 bel ° W ' ° n Kallist0 and Artemis Kalliste (Paus. 8.35.8) cf. already K. O 
lUller, Prolegomena zu einer wissentschaftlichen Mythologie (1825)', 75- PR I ,04-iov 

above 18 ^ °" ** murdered -iden = go dd ess se^also ijun^ 39 
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sacrifice which made it possible for the Greeks to create tragedy . 20 
Strangely, mythology often reversed the crime of Oedipus so that the 
father sacrificed his own son and even ate him, due to some grue- 
some madness. In reality, child-sacrifice is attested with frightening 
frequency 21 as a horrible but easy form of substitution, as a deadly 
solution to the conflicts arising from the generational gap. Myth itself 
sometimes seems to indicate uncertainty: was Athamas or Phrixos, 
the father or the son, the sacrificial victim for Zeus Laphystios ? 22 In 
reality, some kind of substitute, a perfect— and, according to myth, 
golden—ram, was given to Zeus “the glutton." 

The succession of male generations is characterized by conflict 
and death, and yet culture needs a continuity that can survive catas- 
trophe. In order to attain such continuity and demonstrate it, ritual, 
starting in the Upper Palaeolithic, apparently found a special device: 
the symbolizing of the feminine. 

Besides sacrificial and burial rites, remarkable evidence for the 
continuity between the age of the hunt and the agricultural era is pro- 
vided by the female statuettes that have come to be known as “Venus 
statuettes," although that name has long been recognized to be inap- 
propriate. They make their appearance in the Upper Palaeolithic from 
Sibéria to Spain and continue, sometimes in further developed varia- 
tions, sometimes in quite "primitive," simple form, throughout the 
Neolithic and on into the high cultures . 23 At that point they are not 
easy to interpret, and it is even harder to postulate a unity or clarity of 
meaning and function for them during the Palaeolithic. In Sibéria 


“See also E. Buschor, Phidias der Mensch (1948), esp. 47-50, 52-56 on the "gemein- 
samen geistigen Raum" in the look and the gesture of the Phidian fighters involved in 
single combat. 

21 See Devereux, "Cannibalistic Impulses." It is characteristic that Empedokles (VS 31 B 
137) describes in detail the eating up of the son, not of the father. 

“See II. 4. n. 27 below. 

“Müller-Karpe (1966) 249-52, 216-19; (1968) 289-301, 38 °- 95 ; F. Hancar, Prahistor. 
Zeitschr. 30/31 (1939/40), 85-156; K. J. Narr, Antaios 2 (1961), 132-57; R. Levy, The Cate 
of Horn ([1948] = Religious Conceptions of the Stone Age [1963]), 54-63, 78-81; Maringer 
(1956) 193-201. On the Greek Neolithic see C. Zervos, Naissance de la civilisation en Crèce 
II (1963), 565-68, 575-79. For the Near East see E. D. van Buren, Clay Figurines of 
Babylonia and Assyria (1930); J. B. Pritchard, Palestinian Figurines in Relation to Certain 
Goddesses Known through Literature (1943); J. Thimme, "Die religióse Bedeutung der Ky- 
kladenidole," AK 8 (1965), 72-86, criticized by K. Schefold, ibid., 87-90; P J. Ucko, 
Anthropomorphic Figurines of Predynastic Egypt and Neolithic Crete with Comparative Mate¬ 
rial from the Prehistoric Near East and Mainland Greece (1968), contests the interpretation of 
the figurines as mother-goddesses and argues for a plurality of functions and mean- 
ings. W. Helck, Betrachtungen zur Grossen Gòttin (1971), sees her primarily as a goddess 
of female sexuality. 


these idols are a part of the female realm, but they are also connected 
with hunting quarry, as indicated above all in a statuette found at the 
center of a circle of skulls of mammoths . 24 Further, in Çatal Hüyük 
there are large plaster statues of a goddess, or sometimes two god¬ 
desses, set up in household shrines over the bones of the dead. The 
goddess is portrayed with her legs spread wide so as to give birth; 
next to her, buli horns and boar skulls dominate the room . 25 In several 
instances, buli skulls— and, in one case, a ram's skull—are emerging 
from between her thighs . 26 She is the mother of the beasts 27 that are 
hunted and sacrificed, a life-giving power governing the dead. On 
the murais, men clothed in leopard skins swarm around a stag or a 
buli; in a statuette, the goddess appears flanked on either side by a 
leopard : 28 she is attended by the hunting community, the homo necans, 
assimilating himself to a beast of prey. The iconography leads directly 
to the image of Kybele sitting upon her throne between two lions. 
Could the young boy who is intimately connected with the great god¬ 
dess at Çatal Hüyük perhaps be a predecessor of Attis/ Adónis ? 29 

In the Neolithic and Bronze ages, the female idols became in 
many ways more developed and differentiated. One cannot simply 
equate the statuettes from Sesklo and Lerna, the beautiful marble 
statues from Cycladic graves, and the consummately splendid statues 
of goddesses from Minoan palace shrines. But it can hardly be doubted 
that they reflect a continuity and differentiation growing from a com- 
mon root. The goddesses of Greek polytheism, so different and com- 
plementary, are, nonetheless, consistently similar in appearance at an 
earlier stage, with one or the other simply becoming dominant in a 


24 See I.2.n.8 above; on the female realm see 1 . Paulson, Â. Hultkrantz, and K. Jettmar, 
Die Religionen Nordeurasiens und der amerikanischen Arktis (1962), 309-10. 

“Mellaart (1967) 133-34, 139- H4-45, 236; cf. (1970) I 166-85. 

“Mellaart (1967) 116-33 (sanctuary, VII 1), 140-41 (VI B 7), 144-46 (VI B 14), 147-48 
(VI B 8), 148-50 (VI B 10, ram); summary on 106-107. For the goddess on her throne 
giving birth to a boy see pl. IX (V.4.n.75 below). Müller-Karpe ignores the animal births 
[(1968) 382-83], so as to contest the Identification of the figure as a goddess. 

It is primarily the Eskimos who have a mother of hunting prey, namely, Sedna, 
other of Seals, a sacrificed maiden in the myth (F. Boas, Sixth Annual Report of the 
ureau of Ethnology, 1884-5, [1888], 583-91; K. Rasmussen, Thulefahrt [1925], 69-73), as 
^ell as a mother of reindeer (Rasmussen, Thulefahrt, 245-46; I. Paulson, Schutzgeister 
es Wüdes (der Jagdtiere und Fische) in Nordeurasien [Uppsala, 1961], 266-69), a mother of 
he whales among the Chukchis (Paulson, Schutzgeister, 64-65). For Rhea/Demeter as 
nrother of the horse see Paus. 8.8.2 (Nestane). 

“Mellaart (1967) pl. 67/68; IX and pl. 54/55, 61/63. 

lhe statuette of the goddess and the boy from Hacilar (Anal. Stud. 11 (1961], 59) does 
n ot, however, depict sexual intercourse; cf. Mellaart (1970) I 170. 
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FATHER GOD AND GREAT GODDESS 


sanctuary or city. Each is the Great Goddess presiding over a male so- 
ciety; each is depicted in her attire as Mistress of the Beasts , 311 and Mis- 
tress of the Sacrifice, even Hera and Demeter. Artemis enjoys the 
closest ties to the hunt, but at the same time Artemis of Ephesus is 
very much like Asiatic Kybele . 31 Aphrodite 32 recalls Oriental origins, 
the naked goddess, who was herself a transformation of the ancient 
“Venus statuettes," becoming more sexual and less dangerous in the 
course of civilization. The goddess Istar, however, remained a god¬ 
dess of war, and Venus could bring victory to a Sulla or a Caesar . 33 

Bachofen's ingenious but fantastic theory of a prehistoric matriar- 
chy has hindered the understanding of these female deities. Female 
dominance is no more possible in Neolithic farming cultures than it is 
among Upper Palaeolithic hunting societies . 31 Moreover, these god- 
desses are characteristically savage and dangerous: they are the ones 
who kill, who demand and justify sacrifice. 


*On the Potnia Theron (//. 21.470) see F. Studniczka, Kyrene (1890), 153-65; Nilsson 
(i 955 ) 308-309; E. Spartz, “Das Wappenbild des Herrn und der Herrin derTiere/' Diss. 
München, 1964; Ch. Christou, Potnia Theron (Thessaloniki, 1968). Argive Hera appears 
as mistress of the beasts (Simon [1969] 41-45; Hera Argeia with an animai park among 
the Veneti—Strabo 5 p. 215), as does Hera Lakinia (I.2.n.2i above), Artemis Orthia 
(R. M. Dawkins, The Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, IHS SuppI. 5 [1929]), Demeter of Phi- 
galia, the Despoina of Lykosura, or Athena Alea (R. Stiglitz, Diegrossen Gòttinnen Arka- 
diens [1967], 125, 36, 90), etc.; Pandora (Hes. Th. 578-84). 

At least in Greece, the Master of the Beasts is less prominent (J. Chittenden, "The 
Master of Animais," Hesperia 16 [1947], 89-114); one ought not to call him in pseudo- 
Greek *itótvio<; üttpüv (sic Nilsson [1955] 309-10). See generally H. Wozak, "Herr und 
Herrin der Tiere in Vorderasien" Diss. Wien, 1967; Ã. Hultkrantz, ed., The Supernatu¬ 
ral Otvners of Nature (Uppsala, 1961); Paulson, Schutzgeister; La Barre (1970) 163-69, 
189-91. 

31 On Artemis of Ephesus see Ch. Picard, Ephèse et Claros (1922), 451-538 (who hypo- 
thetically posits an origin in the "earth-goddess"). 

32 G. Contenau, La déesse nue babylonienne (1914); H. Herter in Eléments orientaux dans la 
religion grecque ancienne (1960), 61-76; Nilsson (1955) 519-21. 

33 On Venus victrix see C. Koch, RE VIII A 860-64. For the Near East see M. Th. Barre- 
let, "Les déesses armées et ailées," Syria 32 (1955), 222-60. For an armed Aphrodite see 
Paus. 2.5.1, 3.15.10 (Sparta: cf. Plut. Lac. inst. 239a); Paus. 3.21.1 (Kythera). The special 
cult of Aphrodite at Lokroi (I.7.n.2i above) was established in thanks for a victory 
in war. 

M See I.5.n.34 above. See also S. Pembroke, "Women in Charge: The Function of Alter- 
natives in Early Greek Tradition and the Ancient Idea of Matriarchy," Journal of the War- 
burg Inst. 30 (1967), 1-35; F. Cornelius, Geistesgeschkhte der Frühzeit I (1960), 67-71, 178- 
79, sees the priority of the patrilineal farmer, but wants to fit matrilinearity in as a later 
transitional stage (83-86). One does well to remember that in spite of their tremendous 
honor for the mother of god, both Eastern and Western forms of Catholicism are purely 
male organizations. 


It is the hunteris job to support the family. He acts for the sake of 
his wife and his mother. When this merges with feelings of anxietv 

and V* 1S comfortin g t0 shifrt responsibility to another, higher 
wül.The hunter sets out to do his deadly work “for the sake of the 
Mother For the time being, this long-range objective forces him to 
abstain from sexual mtercourse. When sexual frustration is added to 
the hunter saggressivity, it appears to him as though a mysterious fe¬ 
male being mhabits the outdoors. Thus, this higher will to which he 
submits becomes Consolidated in the conceptions and artistic repro- 
ductions, even already in language, as the figure of the Great God¬ 
dess, the wife and mother, the bearer of children, the giver of life but 
the one who demands death; in her hands, she holds the broken-off 
Horn of Plenty. 3 Primitive man saw and realized that the mysterious 
process of birth, a woman releasing new life from her womb, could 
shut the jaws of death. Thus, it was the woman who insured continu- 
ity beyond death. Blood sacrifice and death provided the necessarv 
complement. Next to the goddess was her dying partner, the sacrifi- 
aai animal. Beside the anthropomorphic goddess in Çatal Hüvük 36 
and m Minoan Grete is the buli representing masculinity, the buli that 
must die. While Isis represents the permanence of the throne, the 
pharaoh takes office as Horus, but always dies as Osiris . 37 Man, the 
paradigm of mankind in a male society, enters the permanent order as 
a young man, ritually and symbolically transformed into “his mother's 
buli, as we learn from one of the pharaonic epithets , 38 and sooner or 
ater he mustdie, just hke the sacrificial animal. Thus, myth provides 
reat Goddess with a chosen companion who is both her son and 

cubtes and kür “ AttÍS ' 39 Wh ° m the g ° ddeSS loves ' emas - 

T he uns P eaka ble sacrifice follows the maiden-sacrifice and is thus 
simultaneously a restitution of the maiden according to the Great 

See 1.7.11.59 above. 

^Mellaart (1967) 215 and passím. 

IZiizT* *!T e see h - Frankf ° rt ' Km ^ P t he GO ds (194a) , 4} - 45; The Inlel . 

'vhereas the ^ <194Ó) ' 2Ó ' The priest of Sara P is ls changed annually 

"«S'?flíihe r f. n |h ,0 “' U " d <■««. '77-80 The "mumage of fhe 

see w G Lambert u" mUr . de " ^ 3 routlne motlt of succession in a Babylonian myth: 

„ F U Lamber b ^^4(1965), 64-72 = ANET 517-18. 

«^ r ÍrÍr f Ti^6rínTh dÍn Í ( M 03) : M - J - Vemaseren ' The ofAttis in Greek 

drenS W ° rd " atta '" " dadd y'" See P Chantrame, Dic- 
e etymoiogique de la langue grecque I (1968), s.v. 
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Goddess's will. The mother and the maiden, Kore, stand side by side, 
meeting in the course of the secret rituais of the Mannerbund. In my- 
thology, the two may become indistinguishable and overlap , 40 in which 
case the Great Goddess is maiden, lover, and mother at once. But the 
maiden has her share of sacrifice as well: the ram, an animal consid- 
ered a kind of father, was sacrificed to Kore . 41 Thus, what appears, 
when following up the myth by logic, to cause the most severe con- 
tradiction, actually has a necessary function in the drama of human 
society in the counterpoint of familial bonds and male activity. 

In the religious ritual and the resultant worship of a god, the co- 
hesiveness and continued existence of a group and its culture are best 
guaranteed through one supreme and permanent authority. The rit¬ 
ual provides the orientation that transforms confrontation into unity. 
In the storm of history, it was always those societal organizations with 
religious foundations that were finally able to assert themselves: all 
that remained of the Roman Empire was the Roman Catholic Church. 
And there, too, the central act remained the incredible, one-time and 
voluntary sacrifice in which the will of the father became one with 
that of the son, a sacrifice repeated in the sacred meai, bringing salva- 
tion through admission of guilt. A permanent order thus arose— 
cultural progress that nonetheless preserved human violence. All at- 
tempts to create a new man have failed so far. Perhaps our future 
chances would be better if man could recognize that he still is what he 
once was long ago, that his existence is defined by the past. 


“Hekate (at Ephesus) comes into existence when Artemis puts her own ornaments on a 
hanged girl: see Callim. fr. 461 (I.7.n.26 above). So, too, in the Eskimo myth, Sedna is 
made a sacrificed maiden. For the sacrifice of a virgin for the Great Goddess see Steph. 
Byz. s.v. Lemnos. 

41 See V-4.n,40 below. 
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II. WEREWOLVES AROUND 
THE TRIPOD KETTLE 


In the first chapter we tried to see man's basic condition from a 
biological, psychological, and sociological perspective, as indicated in 
Greek sacrificial ritual. However, in spite of the evidence adduced 
from prehistory and folklore, we were unable to proceed without hy- 
pothetical supplements and generalizations; moreover, since the ex- 
amples used to illustrate the thesis were chosen selectively, doubts 
could be raised as to our methodology. The following chapters reverse 
the procedure. We will examine various individual cult-complexes as 
exhaustively as possible, then ask to what extent the details fit the 
perspective developed in Chapter I. If in so doing we find ourselves 
confronted again and again by sacrificial ritual with its tension be- 
tween encountering death and affirming life, its externai form con- 
sisting of preparations, a frightening central moment, and restitution, 
then we may see in this a confirmation of our hypothesis. 

Ancient Greek rituais were bound to permanent local groups and 
ence to specific localities as well, i.e., the sanctuaries and altars that 
a been set up for all time. Yet, in studying such complexes, one al¬ 
ways discovers similarities to other rituais in other places, just as vari¬ 
ous myths often reflect a single structure. Thus, related rituais can be 
grouped, they need by no means invoke or worship the same gods in 
l ,® r to be oonsidered similar. By comparing related phenomena we 
all find that details will illuminate each other, that we can bridge 

wh^R 11 *^ e transmission anc * surm ise certain lines in the traditíon 
ich do not always correspond to ethnic or linguistic categories. 

an • FlrSt ° f a11 .' we sha11 examin e a complex that appears especially 
it" ent ' SÍn - reflects lhe ideology of the predatory animal pack at 
a c , ac ” flQal mea1 ' ar| d this in spite of the fact that cooking in a kettle, 
tearly cultural achievement, is an essential part of the rite. Antithe- 
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LYKAIA AND LYKAION 


ses and tensions are the stuff of ritual—hence, individual rituais can- 
not be explained by their momentary aims; rather, we must under- 
stand them in the larger context. Not just the religious cult, but the 
order of society itself takes shape in sacrifice. 


í. Lykaia and Lykaion 

When the wave of Sea Peoples and Dorian migrations destroyed 
Mycenaean culture, only the mountainous region of Arcadia was 
able, as a retreat, to assert its pre-Dorian individuality. Later, too, it 
was slow to join in the rise of the city cultures; it developed an urban 
center only after 371, at the newly founded city of Megalopolis. The 
Arcadians themselves were as aware of the antiquity of their race and 
customs as were their neighbors: long before the Hellenistic Age dis- 
covered pastoral Arcadia as the setting for its romantic yearnings, the 
Arcadians had been known as "acorn eaters" and "older than the 
moon.'' 1 

Rumors of terrible, primitive activity especially surrounded the 
main Arcadian festival to Zeus, 2 celebrated in the mountains of Ly¬ 
kaion in the heart of Arcadia. There were tales of human sacrifice, 
cannibalism, and werewolves. Plato is the first source we know who 
mentions this as a current story ( mylhos) "that is told of the sanctuary 
of Lykaian Zeus in Arcadia, namely, that he who tastes of one bit of 
human entrails minced up with those of other victims is inevitably 
transformed into a wolf." 3 Plato compares this eerie metamorphosis 
with the development of a tyrant who, once having killed, can no 
longer stop. Bloodshed has its consequences. The pseudo-Platonic 


1 Bakawqyráyoi: see the Oracle (#31 Parke and Wormell [1958)) in Hdt. 1.66; àtcpov 
\eipa Lyk. 483 with Schol.; Verg. Er/. 10.20; Plut. Es. carn. indicates a festival: è\o- 
pevo-apev vy>' 17Ô0injç. [IporréXr/ioi: see Hippys, FCrHisl 554 F 7; Eudoxos fr. 41 Gisin- 
ger = Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 4.264; Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 397; Callim. fr. 191.56 and 
Pfeiffer ad loc.; Lyk. 482 with Schol.; etc. 

2 W. Immerwahr, Die Kulte und Mythen Arkadiens (1891), 1-24; Nilsson (1906) 8-10; 
(1955) 397-401; Farnell I (1894) 41-42, 144-46; Cook 1 (1914) 63-99; Schwenn (1915) 
20-25; Joh. Schmidt, PE XIII (1927), 2248-52; G. Piccaluga, Lykaon, un tema mítico 
(1968). 

3 Resp. 565d. 


Mirtos 4 mentions human sacrifice at the "Lykaia festival" as certain 
fact, and Theophrastus 5 compares the sacrifice "at the Lykaia in Ar¬ 
cadia" with Carthaginian sacrifices to Moloch. 

Pausanias saw and described the altar of Zeus at the summit of 
Mount Lykaion, but he did not participate in the festival, for the sacri¬ 
fice there took place "in secret." To this Pausanias remarks: "I could 
see no pleasure in delving into this sacrifice; let it be as it is and as it 
was from the beginning." 6 Pausanias also named and described the 
other cult sites of Zeus Lykaios: the mysterious precinct where none 
may enter, on the mountain slope somewhat below the summit— 
anyone going in would have to die, 7 and inside he would cast no 
shadow; then the Cave of Rhea and the precinct called Kretaia on the 
mountain where, it was told, Zeus was born, and fed and cared for by 
the Arcadian nymphs; 8 finally, the Stadium, the Hippodrome, and 
the sanctuary of Pan further down the mountain. 9 This is where the 
athletic competitions took place during the Lykaia festival. Other lit- 
erary sources supplement Pausanias' indications, and excavations 
have confirmed and expanded our knowledge. Votive offerings dat- 
ing back to the seventh century b.c. have come to light near the altar 
of Zeus, a simple mound of earth and ash. 10 

But what Pausanias piously concealed in his description of the 
altar of Zeus, he mentioned in relating the story of Damarchos of Par- 
rhasia, who won the boxing competition at Olympia in about 400 
b.c." It was claimed that he "turned into a wolf at the sacrifice to Zeus 

4 3 i 5 c 

5 In Porph. Abst. 2.27. 

8 38.7; cf. 8.2.6, 4.22.7; Kallisthenes, FGrHist 124 F 23; Pind. OI. 13.108. 

Paus. 8.38.6; cf. Theopompos, FGrHist 115 F 343 = Polyb. 16.12.7; Architimos, FGrHist 
315 F 1 (cf. Jacoby III B Notes p. 48 n. 8) = Plut. Q. Gr. 3 ooa-c; Schol. Callim. Hy. Zeus 
13; Strabo 8 p. 388; Pliny NH 4.21; n. 33 below; Schol. Theocr. i.i23e-f rá eia-Epxópeua 
( 4 >a ãyova yíveo-dai, and cf. Schol. Callim. Hy. Zeus 13. On the results of the excava- 
hons see RE XIII 2240-41; Cook I (1914) 83; the measurements are approx. 60 x 130 m. 
Kpi) raia: Paus. 8.38.2. lirqXaiov tt)s 'Péaç: Paus. 8.36.3; cf. 8.31.4; Callim. Hy. Zeus 
10-14 (the scholion confuses the precinct of Rhea with the àfiaTov. see n. 7 above). Cf. 

XIII 2243. On the spring, Hagno, and rain-magic see Paus. 8.38.3-4. 

Paus. 8.38.5; RE XIII 2237-40; Cook I (1914) 82. 

K kourouniotis, Eph. Arch. (1904), 153-214; (1905), 161-78; Praktika (1909), 64, 185- 
OO; Cook I ( 1914 ) 63-99; cf. E. Meyer, RE XIII (1927), 2235-44; G. Mylonas, Classical 
Mies m Honour of W. A. Oldfather (1943), 122-33. On the type see W. Kràmer, "Pràhi- 
orisc he Brandopferplàtze," in Helvetia antiqua (1966), 111-22. 

Moretti, Olympionikai (Rome, 1957), #359. The name appears as Demainetos 
^e^Damainetos) in Skopas (?), FGrHist 413 = Varro in Pliny NH 8.82; Aug. Civ. Dei 
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Lykaios, and changed back into a man again in the tenth year thereaf- 
ter." The condition for being transformed and changed back is just 
that: "someone was always turned into a wolf at the sacrifice to Zeus 
Lykaios, but not for his whole life; if he refrained from eating human 
flesh while he was a wolf, they say he would turn back into a man in 
the tenth year; but if he ate it, he remained a beast forever." 12 Pausanias 
probably found the legend of Damarchos in a local Hellenistic history; 
but if it is tied to the victory at Olympia, it goes back beyond Plato. 

The accompanying myth is found already in the Hesiodic cata¬ 
logues 13 and reflects the ritual in a particularly transparent way. What 
was only a vague rumor among Plato's contemporaries is told here as 
the crime of the ancestral king of the Arcadians; he is related to the 
wolf even in his name, Lykaon. Once upon a time, the gods, includ- 
ing Zeus himself, carne to visit him and be entertained in a common 
sacrificial meai. But the sacred meai turned into cannibalism, for Ly¬ 
kaon slaughtered a young boy upon the altar at the summit and 
poured out his blood on that altar; then he and his helper "mixed the 
boy's entrails in with the sacrificial meat and brought it to the table." 14 
Of course, divine punishment followed. Zeus overturned the table, 
graphically putting an end to the newly formed community, and 
hurled a bolt of lightning into Lykaon's house; most importantly, Ly¬ 
kaon himself turned into a wolf. In another, frequently told version, 
the gruesome sacrifice was followed by a flood that destroyed most of 
the human race, 15 yet Lykaon's descendants, the Arcadians, survived 
to come together at the altar again and again for secret sacrifice. 

Opinions differed as to the identity of the boy whose entrails 
were sliced into the sacrificial meat. The Library of Apollodoros speaks 
of an anonymous "native" boy; Ovid calls him a "hostage"; Lycophron 
gives him the name "Nyktimos," the "night-like," 16 and makes him 
Lykaon's own son; the Eratosthenic Katasterismoi, by contrast, invok- 
ing Hesiod as its precedent, 17 say that he was "Arkas," the eponymous 
hero of the Arcadians, who was Lykaon's grandson. His mother was 


12 Paus. 8.2.6. 

13 Hes. fr. 163 M.-W., and cf. fr. 354; Apollod. 3.96-97; Eumelos, FCrHist 451 F 8 = 
Apollod. 3.100; Lyk. 480-81 with Schol.; a tragedy by Xenokles, TGF p. 770; Ov. Met. 
1.198-239; Ciem. Pr. 2.36.5; Nonnus 18.20-24; RML II 2165-68; PR I 127-29; Picca- 
luga, Lykaon, 29-98. 

14 Apollod. 3.98; cf. Nikolaos, FGrHist 90 F 38. 

15 Apollod. 3.98-99; Tzetz. ad Lyk. 481; Ov. Met. 1.240 ff.; Hyg. Fab. 176. 

“Apollod. 3.98; Ov. Met. 1.227; Lyk 481. 

17 Fr. 163 M.-W. = “Eratosth." Catast. Fragmenta Vaticana, ed. Rehm (1899), p. 2. 


Kallisto, Lykaon's daughter, who during her amorous encounter with 
Zeus was turned into a bear. 18 Thus, the Arcadian par excellence is the 
"son of a bear," on the one hand, and a victim at the altar of Zeus, on 
the other. This death does not end the story, for both Arkas and Nyk¬ 
timos were included in the genealogies as ancestral Arcadian kings.’' 4 
Zeus brought his victim back to life, 20 according to the myth, only to 
have him come full circle and return to the sacrificial situation: Arkas 
was brought up by a goatherd, but upon becoming an ephebe he 
turned to hunting. Once, while in the region of Mount Lykaion, he 
carne on the track of his own mother. According to one text, he hunted 
her down; according to another, they mated. 21 These mythical vari- 
ants attest once more to the ambivalence of weapons and sexuality in 
hunting behavior. The gruesome act occurred in that very precinct on 
the mountain into which none could enter. For this reason, Arkas and 
the bear had to be sacrificed again "according to the custom" at the 
altar of Zeus Lykaios. At this point the myth fades, allowing the vic- 
tims to be translated to heaven as stars. The ritual, however, goes on 
in the same place, and in the Circuit of time, it is to form an important 
junction in the lives of the Arcadians. 

Some curious details were reported by a Hellenistic author called 
Euanthes, 22 who was read by Varro. Admittedly, his concern is not 
with the Arcadians as a whole but with a single family descended 
from Anthos, whom the author seems to count as one of his own an- 
cestors. A young boy of the family would regularly be selected by lot 
and led to a lake. He had to strip, hang his clothes on an oak tree, 
and swim across the lake; thereupon he would disappear in the wil- 
derness and turn into a wolf. He would have to live as a wolf among 
wolves for eight years, after which time, if he had abstained from hu¬ 
man meat, he could return to the lake, swim across it, take down his 
clothes from the oak tree, and turn into a human again, though he 
was now nine years older and a grown man. Thus far, Euanthes. This 


R Lranz, "De Callistus fabula," Leipz. Stud. 12 (1890), 235-365; RML II 931-35; RE X 
1726-29; W. Sale, RhM 105 (1962), 133-41; 108 (1965), 11-35. 

19 Paus. 8.3-4, 8.24.1. 

_ Liflfosf/r. Catast.: nákiv àvcnrkáfTw ? àprtov efiiqKsv. 

ât. Cat. 1 pp. 52—53 Robert vttò 6 è tov tSíov ví ov òiajKop,év7)v . . . ; óryvoycrcts 77} 1 1 
MTjTEpa yripai in Fragmenta Vaticana (see n. 17), where the last word is written between 
6 lnes; nmlr > mscius vim ferre voluit Schol. Germ. p. 64.21 Breysig. 

GrHist 320 — Varro in Pliny N.H. 8.81; Aug. Civ. Dei 18.17. For the Arcadians being 
escended from the oak see Lyk. 480; Plut. Q. Rom. 286a; for Dryas as the wife of Arkas 
see Paus. 8.4.2. 
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is not identical with the versions reported by the earlier authors. 23 
Any link with the pan-Arcadian festival, the Lykaia, is missing; there 
is selection by lot instead of the sacrificial meai. But the combination 
of a transformation into a wolf, a nine-year period, and an injunction 
to abstain makes the connection very close. Did pan-Arcadian were- 
wolf practices and familial customs run a parallel course? It is more 
likely that some sort of development took place. With the founding of 
Megalopolis, urban culture arrived in Arcadia, and there in the agora 
Zeus Lykaios was given the most prominent temple. 24 Thus, the Ly¬ 
kaia festival was now organized here, and although, as Pausanias 
tells us, the Arcadians still sacrificed upon the altar on the mountain, 
it is safe to assume that some aspects of the cult were changed at that 
time and, to some extent, civilized. After this reform, the old ways 
could no longer be carried on officially, but only in the tradition of a 
particularly conservative family. Plato's testimony comes from before 
this time, as does the legend of the boxer Damarchos. Regardless of 
how we conceive of the relationship between family customs and 
pan-Arcadian rituais, Euanthes' report at least gives us some idea of 
how such wolf-metamorphoses were accomplished. 

Both Pausanias and Pliny considered these werewolf stories to be 
clear examples of shameless braggadocio and the shameful gullibility 
of the masses, 25 and when Plato uses the word mythos he is already 
expressing a certain skepticism. Paradoxically, the modern researcher 
cannot assume the same criticai, enlightened stance. There is no doubt 
that werewolves existed, just like leopard men and tiger men, as a 
clandestine Mannerbund, a secret society, wavering between demonic 
possession and horseplay, as is common in such a Mannerbund. In Eu- 
rope, there is at least one case of a "werewolf" on record in sixteenth- 
century Livland. There, the werewolvish activity consisted for the 
most part of breaking into other people's cellars at night and drinking 
any beer found there. 26 More dangerous and perhaps more ancient 
were the bands of leopard men in África, who conspired to assassi- 
nate others and practice cannibalism. Leopard men appear on the 


23 Stressed by Nilsson (1906) 9, (1955) 400; cf. Cook I (1914) 73. 

24 Paus. 8.30.2. 

“Paus. 8.2.6; Pliny N.H. 8.80. 

26 Hõfler (1934) 3i5ff.; L. Gernet, "Dolon le loup," MéI. Cumont (1936), 189-208 = A11- 
thropologie de la Grèce antique (1968), 154-71; W. E. Peuckert, Geheimkulte (1961), 100- 
117; R. Eisler, Man into Wolf( 1951); 1.2 above. See also B. Lindskog, African Leopard Men 
(Uppsala, 1954). For werewolves in Wallis still in the eighteenth century see H. G. 
Wackernagel, Schweiz. Arch. f. Volkskunde 35 (1936), 1-12; 46 (1949), 74. For "dog-men" 
in Hittite ritual texts see ANET 360. On the Hirpi Sorani see Serv. Aen. 11.785. 


murais in Çatal Hüyük as well, 27 and their costumes recall those of the 
later Greek centaurs and satyrs, those "wild men" who fell upon wine 
jars much like the werewolves in Livland. The leopard, one of the 
great cats and a climber, was the primate's arch-enemy. By training 
himself in the ways of the wolf, man became a hunter and lord of the 
earth. Could it be that these bands of leopard men and wolf men were 
the direct result of this decisive step? Werewolves are, in any case, 
attested in antiquity not only in fairytales but in a doctoPs clinicai re¬ 
port. Markellos of Sidon treated cases of "lykanthropy" as a mental 
disorder, 28 a special form of melancholy, by the cure-all of letting 
blood. He knew patients who "run out at night imitating wolves and 
dogs in every way and gadding about for the most part in cemeteries 
until dawn." Their legs usually bore the scars of dog bites. Strangely, 
these fits of madness occurred with great regularity, according to the 
calendar, in February, the month of the Lupercalia: even in late antiq¬ 
uity, then, the so-called mental disorder was regulated through ritual. 

By combining rumors about Arcadian sacrifice with local mythol- 
ogy, we arrive at a description of an entirely real, institutionalized rit¬ 
ual. At its center was the secret sacrificial festival at the ash-altar of 
Zeus Lykaios. We gather from the name, Nyktimos, that it occurred 
at night. The entrails of many sacrificial animais were, so they say, 
sliced in together with those of a man, so that what each person até 
was seemingly a matter of chance. Apparently, everything would be 
shrred together in a large tripod kettle 29 and each person had to fish 


1 wolf's clothing see F. E. Zeuner, 


27 See E2.r1.19 above; E8.r1.28. For Indians hunting 
Geschichte der Haustiere (1967), 54. 

In Aet. Amid. 6.11 (Oribas. 8.9; Paul. Aeg. 3.16; Physiognom. Graeci II 282), cE W. H. 
Koscher, Das von der Kynanthropie handelnde Fragment des Marcellus von Side, Abh. Leip- 
1 7-3 L897); Galen XIX 719 Kühn; nepi A vKáovos rj kvKavêpúnov Paul. Aeg. 3.16. 
Lykanthropy" no longer plays a role in modern psychiatry ( contra Piccaluga, Lykaon, 
5 °)- it was culturally determined. 

Because Homeric descriptions of sacrifice, and most depictions on vases, present only 
e act of roastmg on a spit, boiling has gone largely unnoticed; there is nothing about 
■ e.g., in Stengel (1910; 1920). On the other hand, the significance of the sacred tripod 
as been studíed (K. Schwendemann, fdl 36 [1921], 151-85; P. Guillon, Us trépieds du 
own [i 943 ], 87-174), but without considering its use as a pot for cooking. Both roast- 
, c , V '? th Spits and cook ‘ng in a kettle are represented on a Caeretan hydria, Villa Giulia, 
the A 24/26 (l 94 6/ 48 ) pl. 4, Detienne and Vernant (1979) pl. I-IV; cf. a fragment from 
der Cr T! llS ' Graef and Lan gl° tz nr. 654. "Omnens o-rrkáyxviov, xpeõjv Êi|n)<nç in the 
ree o the Milesian Molpoi S/G 3 57 = ISAM 50.35; for boiling at the sacrifice to the 
ora. see Ph.lochoros 328 F 173. "Partially boiling and partially roasting" is a standard 
220- ln c St0neS 0f 8 rues °me banquets: Lykaon, Ov. Met. 1.228-29; Thyestes, Accius 
OF 22 1 ,-T' Thy ' 765_67; Har P a S os ' Hdt. 1.119; Tereus, Ov. Met. 6.645-46; Dionysus, 
35 Ciem. Pr. 2.18; Eur. Cyclops 243-46, 358, 403-404- Cf. the Orphic taboo 
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WEREWOLVES AROUND THE TRIPOD KETTLE 


LYKAIA AND LYKAION 


out his portion with the sacred fork (the trident?) (see Figure 4). 30 For 
all must partake of the sacred object; no participant was allowed to 
decline. The sacrificial meai separated the "wolves" from the “sons of 
the bear," the Arcadians, just as Lykaon had divorced himself from 
the circle of the gods. Excavators at Mount Lykaion, however, have 
discovered no human bones among the sacrificial detritus. Yet, even 
by daylight it is hard to distinguish a piece of human heart, liver, or 
kidney from that of an equally large mammal; modem surgeons have 
even pondered the feasibility of transplants. In the flickering flames at 
night, only the innermost circle of sacrificial servants could know 
what was really floating about in the kettle. The power of suggestion 
comes from tradition, from social constraints. Human entrails may 
well have been thought to be present. The proof lay in their effects on 
the participants: each time one or more would be struck with “wolfs 
frenzy," whether spontaneously or because they were somehow ma- 
nipulated. The "eaters" and the “slaughterers" were not the same. 
The "wolves" disappeared into the dark and had to avoid human set- 
tlements for years. By the time the dawning rays of sunlight hit the 
golden eagles on top of the columns east of the altar, the sacrifice was 
long over. 

The wolf metamorphosis, as described by Euanthes, can easily be 
seen as an initiation ritual, for stripping off one's clothes and swim- 
ming across a lake are clearly rites of passage. If Damarchos won an 
Olympic victory after his time as a wolf, he could have been no older 
than 16 at the time of his transformation. Now it is surely the novice, 
the first-time participant in the nocturnal festivities, who would be 
most susceptible to suggestion, and hence to the shocking realization 
that he had eaten human flesh. From this we surmise that the separa - 
tion of the "wolves" from the "sons of the bear" reflected a division 
according to age. The myth always speaks of a "young boy" to be sac- 
rificed, that is, a representative of precisely that age-class which the 


nr) ÒTTTàv, Arist. Probl. ined. 3.43 Bussemaker (Paris, 1857), and cf. Iambl. V. Pyth. 154; 
Ath. 656b; Detienne (1977) 163-217. For boiling a ram see 1 C XII 7, 515.78; for its place 
in Roman ritual see Varro LI. 5.98; for the boiling of meat in Germanic sacrifices see 
J. de Vries, Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte I (1956 2 ), 416-20; for the Hittites see 
ANET 348/49; for reference in the OT see n. 30 below. It is not certain whether the in- 
vention of boiling presupposes the invention of ceramics; boiling is also possible in 
stretched-out hides, into which hot stones would be thrown to heat the water. 

“For the trident as a fork for meat see I Sam 2:13 (cf. Exod. 27.3); E. D. van Buren, 
Symbols of the Gods (1945), 138. The trident also appears as a harpoon: Aesch. Sept. 131; 
cf. Bulle, RML III 2855; Simon (1969) 82; J. Boardman, CR 21 (1971), 143; III.8.n.2i 
below. 


ephebes must leave. The boy must die if they are to enter the sphere 
of manhood. But expulsion has to precede inclusion. Life as a wolf in 
the wilderness, occurring, as we see, roughly between the ages of 16 
and 25, was thus analogous to the Spartan Krypteia which, in turn, 
later corresponded to military Service. 31 According to Myron in his 
history of the Messenian War, 32 Arcadian warriors carried the skins of 
wolves and bears instead of shields. This behavior, wild and primitive 
though it was, was enough to preserve Arcadian independence. 

In discussing the preparations for the sacrificial festival, the myth 
makes mention of the precinct "that none may enter." Because both 
Arkas and the bear went in, they had to be sacrificed. 33 Those who 
break the tabu are damned and consecrated at once, destined for sac¬ 
rifice. Predatory animais, it was said, would not follow their quarry 
past this line. 34 Thus, within this small area they were free although 
caught in an inescapable trap, for the wolves were waiting just out- 
side. The tabu was evidently created only as an excuse and justifica- 
tion for the sacrificial killing. Presumably the sacrificial animais were 
set free only to be caught all the more certainly when they would 
cross the line of their own free will." The Arcadians' own name may 
indicate a "bear festival," which would easily fit the well-known type. 35 
It is, of course, doubtful whether bears still lived in Arcadia in histori- 
cal times, perhaps a shaggy ram could have been used as a substitute 
quarry. 

It is clear that women would have been excluded from the Arca¬ 
dians' nocturnal sacrifices. Instead, there is a female realm that is 
closed to men. Only "consecrated women" could enter the cave where 
Rhea bore Zeus, 36 for they represented the Arcadian nymphs who 
took care of him. Whereas the men gathered for sacrifice, for the "act" 
of killing, the women attended to newborn life. Thus, the polarity of 


^ Jeanmaire (1939) 550-69. Alcaeus, in exile, calls himself \vKcnp.iai<; (130.25 LP). 

3 Tn Paus. 4.11.3; cf. Verg. Aen. 8.282, Stat. Theb. 4.303 f. 

"Erat." Cat. 1 pp. 52-53 Robert. 

Ael. Nat. an. 11.6, who mentions an AuXij of Pan at Mount Lykaion; it is presumably 
entical with the àfiarov nn. 7, 33 above, in accordance with the parallel of the sanctu- 
ry of Apollo Hylatas at Kuríon (Cyprus). Cf. Ael. Nat. an. 11.7: there, too, the dogs do 
ot pursue the ekoapoi into the sacred grove, and whoever touches Apollo's altar is 
rown from a cliff; cf. Strabo 14 p. 683. Anyone who entered the precinct on Mount 
'-yxaion was considered a "deer": see Plut. Q. Gr. 3 ooa-c (n. 7 above). 

See 1-2.n.5 above; ápxos rather than ãp*roç already in LSS 115 B 16 (fourth century 
x h not ) ust Slnce th e Septuagint (thus Frisk, Chantraine s.v.). 

Paus. 8.36.3 (n.8 above). 
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the sexes bound together the course of life and assured perpetmty m 

the face of death. . 

Thus too there must be a new unity correspondmg to the rirt m 

male society due to the sacrifice: following the sacrifíce at the altar on 
the summit, there was the inevitable agon further down the moun- 
tain According to Xenophon, Xenias the Arcadian performed the 
Lykaion sacrifice and held an agon" 37 even in foreign lands. In enu- 
merating the Greek agonistic festivais, Pindar mentions the festive 
gathering of Zeus Lykaios," "the race-track of Zeus, several times. 

It is even called the oldest of all Greek agons." The prize there was a 
bronze implement, probably a tripod, a constant remmder of that 
nighttime festival. Those who had turned mto "wolves were of course 
not allowed to participate in the agon, but those who had returned 
after nine years' abstinence were permitted to enter. Thus, for Damar- 
chos, his time as a wolf was a time of preparation for the agon, and 
even for the Olympic victory which he then won—the victory that 
lifted him out of his Arcadian context, bringing him pan-Hellemc 
fame. In the agon following the sacrifice, societal roles were reas- 
signed. The expulsion of some and the new start for others went to¬ 
gether The younger members of the rising generation had to be 
forced away into the wild "outdoors" while the twenty-five-year-olds, 
now marriageable, entered athletic competitions.*' They were now 
true Arcadians, "acorn-eaters" as opposed to carmvorous beasts of 
prey. They had found their way and might now participate in the sac¬ 
rifice without danger, taking their wreaths from the altar and dedicat- 


ing their bronze tripods. 

Strange to say, there was another god besides Zeus who was m- 
volved in the agon-Pan, the lewd goat-like god. His sacred grove 
and sanctuary were next to the stadium, 41 and the eponymous officia 
organizing the Lykaia was alternately a priest of Zeus, then a pnest of 
Pan. 42 Arcadian coins, moreover, display Zeus’s head on one side and 


pan's on the other. 43 In genealogical myths, Arcadian Pan is said to be 
the son of Zeus and, hence, the brother or half-brother of Arkas. 44 
Similarly, when it is told that Arkas was raised by a "goatherd," 45 it 
evidently reflects the role played by the cult of Pan in the life of a 
growing boy. It is thus the polar opposite of the world of the huntress 
Artemis, to which Arkas' mother, Kallisto, belongs. Zeus and Pan al- 
most seem to embody the antithesis between aggression and sexual- 
ity, or at least between order and wild living. The serious sacrifice that 
divides the group is the antithesis of the unification during a period 
of license. But the details of the program, and its sequence in time, 
escape us. 

A strange abundance of antitheses is thus impressed upon the 
celebrants at the Arcadian ritual: predatory animais/sacrificial animais, 
wolves/bears, wolves/stags, meat-eaters/acorn-eaters; night/day, sacri- 
fice/agon, Zeus/Pan; the old/the young, men/women, killing/giving 
birth. Characteristically, these antitheses do not merely collapse into a 
uniform duality. They are, rather, generally transformed, each into the 
other, like night into day: the hunter becomes the hunted, the cannibal 
turns ascetic, the living are killed, the dead come back to life—the 
"secret sacrifice" reveals the primordial situation of the hunt. 


2. Pelops at Olympia 


Although they were of the greatest antiquity, the Lykaia remained 
a basically provincial, purely Arcadian event. They were clearly eclipsed 
by the Olympic games, held every four years on the banks of the Al- 
pheios, at the foot of the Hill of Kronos, in the sacred grove of Zeus. 1 


37 Xen. Anab. 1.2.10 rà AiiKcaa édvae kcií àyãiva éêt)Ke. 

38 Ol. 9.96; Nem. 10.45-48; 01 . 7.83-84, 13.107-108. 

34 Paus. 8.2.1; Pliny NH 7.205. For a prize of see Pind. Nem. 10.45, Po emon 

Schol Pind Ol. 7.153c! (ctkevt) 153c); cf. Pind. Ol. 7.84; Arist. fr. 37, arm. . 
FGrH/sf 239 A 17; Kleophanes, ÜEpi dyouw Schol. Pind. Ol. 9.143a- For inscnptions 
see IC V 2.463, 549, 550, IV 428, 673, IV i J 629, II/I 1 I 2 993 (new foundation ca. 215 b.c.). 
For coins with the superscription AYKAIA see Imhoof-Blumer (1886) 105. 


“For agon and wedding see I-7.n.i3 above. 

41 Paus. 8.38.5 ("Zufall," Nilsson [1906], 444-2); h<xvteIov fiarás Schol. Theocr. 1.123c 


a IG V 2, 550. 


,3 Cook I (1914) 68-70. On the statue of Pan in the sanctuary of Zeus Lykaios at Mega- 
lopolis see Paus. 8.30.2-3; for altars of Zeus Lykaios and Pan at Tegea see Paus. 8.53.11. 
“Epímenides, FGrHist 457 F 9 = Schol. Theocr. 1.3-4C, and cf. Schol. Theocr. 1.123b; 
Aristippos, FGrHist 317 F 4. For Pan as the son of Aither, see Ariathos, FGrHist 316 F 4; 

the son of Hermes, see Pind. fr. 100. For Pan as the inventor of astronomy, i.e., put- 
hng an end to the primitive irpoo-ÉXijeot see Schol. Lyk. 482. 

Eratosth." Catast., p.2 = Hes. fr. 163; according to another version ("Erat." Cflf. p. 52 
Robert), the she-bear and her baby are caught by odirókoi. 

E. N. Gardiner, Olympia, Its History and Remains (1925); W. Hege and E. Rodenwaldt, 
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These games were the most important expression of unity above all in 
the Peloponnesus, but also for all of Greece. Their enormous impor- 
tance in giving the Greeks a sense of identity in sports and politics, 
and even in their spiritual existence, is well known. Long after Pin- 
dar, the Greeks were still aware that this athletic event was simultane- 
ously a religious festival, even if only through the Zeus of Phidias, 
which was considered the most important expression of their concep- 
tion of god. But the fact that both the religious experience and the 
socio-athletic event were imbedded in a ritual with a striking resem- 
blance to the Lykaia, a sacrificial ritual that centered on the precinct of 
Pelops and the altar of Zeus, received far less notice and hence has 
come down to us only in scattered fragments. 2 

Although there are signs of a pre-Doric tradition, the history of 
the sanctuary at Olympia 3 seems to start in the Protogeometric era. 
From then on, the significance of the games constantly grows. It is 
probably just chance that the list of victors begins in the year 776, for 
it was about then that the Greek alphabet was introduced. 4 Pisa and 
Elis fought to possess the famous site over many generations until, in 
the sixth century, Pisa was destroyed and the pan-Hellenic organiza- 
tion of the Hellanodikai was established, with Elis presiding. 5 Thanks 
to the excavations, we have detailed knowledge of the sanctuary's 
glorious architectural history, as well as its decline in late antiquity un¬ 
til the emperor Theodosius abolished the games. 6 But it is far easier to 


Olympia ( 1936); L. ZiehenandJ. Wiesner, RE XVIII (1939), 1-174; A - Mousset, Olympie 
et les jeux grecs (1960). On the excavations see E. Curtius and F. Adler, Olympia (1890- 
97); W. Wrede and E. Kunze, Bericht über die Ausgrabungen in Olympia 1-5 (1944-64); 
E. Kunze, Olympische Forschungen íff. (1944 ff.). For the lists of victors see L. Moretti, 
Olympionikai (Rome, 1957). 

2 A. B. Cook, "Zeus, Júpiter, and the Oak," CR 17 (1903), 268-78, interpreted the ritual 
as a battle between the young and the old priest-king; he was followed by F. M. Corn- 
ford in Harrison (1927) 219-29. L. Drees, Der Ursprung der Olympischen Spiele (1962) 
sees "pre-Doric fertility cults." 

3 F. Mezõ, Geschichte der Olympischen Spiele (1930); for a hypercritical account see U. 
Kahrstedt, "Zur Geschichte von Elis und Olympia," NGG (1927), 157-76; cf. F. Jacoby, 
FGrHist III B: Kommentar 221-28. 

4 L. H. Jeffery, The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece (1961), 20-21. 

5 The tradition is late, confused, tendentious, and unverifiable; Paus. 6.22.3-4 (destruc- 
tion of Pisa after 588), 5.9.4; Strabo 7 p. 355 (cf. F. Bòlte, RE VII A 196-97); destruction 
of Pisa by Elis and Sparta after the (Second?) Messenian War. On the discus of Iphitos 
and Lykurgus, see Arist. fr. 533, and cf. F. Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik (1902), 116 n. 30, 
122-26. 

6 On the prohibition against pagan cults see Cod. Theod. XVI.10.10-12 (391/92); the last 
Olympie games took place in 393. 


sift through the archaeological layers than to organize and evaluate 
the literary evidence for the cults and games at Olympia, for here the 
most diverse traditions have become superimposed: pre-Doric and 
Doric, Pisan and Elean, local and pan-Hellenic. Moreover, they are 
frequently distorted by local patriotism or polities or because gene- 
alogies have become systematized. 7 We can often do no more than 
combine those items that necessarily belong together because of their 
function. 

In so doing, however, we must omit the most famous foundation 
myth of the Olympie games. Although the story of Pelops' abduction 
of Hippodameia from her father, Oinomaos, in the chariot race and 
Oinomaos' death in the process was already a part of the pseudo- 
Hesiodic Great Ehoiai and appeared on the Kypselos chest about 570 
B.C., and although the pedimental sculpture on the eastern side of the 
great temple of Zeus depicted the preparations for this chariot race, 8 
the myth only became important for Olympia once chariot-racing had 
become the most prestigious and costly sport and thus become the 
focal point of the games. However, according to the Olympie victory 
lists, chariot-racing was only introduced in the twenty-fifth Olym- 
piad, that is, in 680 b.c . 9 Until then, only victors in the foot-race were 
recorded. There are, admittedly, reproduetions of war chariots among 
the votive offerings long before 680—as there are in other Greek sanc- 
tuaries as well— and perhaps even the name of the wily charioteer, 
Myrtilos, can be traced to Hittite roots, which might then be related to 
the introduction of the war chariot in the middle of the second millen- 
nium b.c. 1 " But all this does not touch upon the heart of the Olympie 
festival. Rather, in its details the myth of Hippodameia reflects the 
strange tabus of Elean animal-husbandry rites; 11 and the fact that it 
penetrated to Olympia testifies to growing Elean ínfluence in the sev- 


n what follows we will not deal with the traditions that attribute the founding of the 
games to Endymion (Paus. 5.1.4, 5.8.1, 6.20.9), Peisos (Phlegon, FGrHist 257 F 1), Her- 

Krnn h *L daean dac ‘y' < Paus - 5-7.6, 5.8.1, 5.13.8, 5.14.7), or Zeus after his victory over 
tronos (Paus. 5.7.10, 8.2.2). 3 

7 'r- HeS ’ fr 259 M " W,; Paus - 5 - ! 7 - 7 - On the pedimental sculptures see M. L. 

readv , ^ ^ Pedment the Tem P le °í Zeus ai Olympia (1970). There is perhaps al- 
9 y n a ^ us ion at II. 2.104 íléXorn nXrjj; ínTra). 

acconnf 8 f^ dOUbted by L ' Deubner ' Ku “ und s P iel im alten Olympia (1936), 26-27, on 
account of the votive offerings. ' 

scfw/fig^éô^g 9 (l9 ° 9) ' 19_22;cf - E s chachermeyr, Anzeigerfürdie Altertumswissen- 

^ bduction of Hippodameia as Aition' of a Greek Animal Hus- 
^ Rite, SMSR 36 (1965), 3-25; Hdt. 4.30; Plut. Q. Gr. 303b; Paus. 5.5.2. 
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enth century. But the Hippodrome was located far from the Altis of 
Zeus, in Jplain of the Alpheios. The stadium, 

side the sacred precinct and oriented toward the altar of Zeus. l he 
preeminent agon at Olympia was the foot-race m the stadium, and 

alone had ã sacral function. . . .l. 

The altar of Zeus, the stadium, and the precinct of Pelops are 

cultic centers of the sanctuary at Olympia. It goes without saying that 
the cultic activity consisted mainly of sacrifice. Of course in such a 
highly frequented sanctuary there would be a considerable: diver ity 
of rituais current at any one time: private, occasional sacrifice daily 
and annual State sacrifice—important because the city admmistration 
of Elis was intimately involved in running Olympia; and * nal V< «^ 
every four years, all the sacrifices at the great festival And yet, to the 
extent that they concerned the same hero or god at the same site, w 
may assume that there was some analogy between the: smaller sacn- 
fices and the larger ones, the frequent and the raie; they would ex- 
press essentially the same thing, whether abbreviated or elaborated. 
P 'The Eleans honored Pelops as much more than the other heroes 
at Olympia as they honored Zeus more than the other gods says 
Pausanias. 13 And already Pindar descnbes his umque status. Now he 
is drenched in glorious blood-offerings, lymg by the ford of the A 
pheios, with his busy tomb right next to the altar which the' mosttpeo- 
ple come to visit." 14 The altar of Zeus is the true center of the Altis 
remaining until the very end nothing more than a primitive ^ eap « 
earth and ash, though it had risen to an impressive height through 
the sacrdices of countless visitors. 13 Not far off, toward the west was 
the precinct of Pelops, enclosed by a circle of stones. Before sacn ^ n J 
to Zeus, one sacrificed to Pelops,'*' who thus got the same numberof 
sacrifices even if they were not as large. In both cases, only whi 
poplar wood could be used, and it was regularly P^dby a spe 
cially appointed sacrificial servant, the woodman Whereas 


• 2 E Kunze, 5. Bericht über die Ausgrabungen in Olympia (1956), 10 12; Al A 52 
492-93. návra nportvxr, nXr,v rov Spópov Plut. Q. ccnv. 675c; cf. Paus. 5.8.6, 8.26.4, 

Philostr. Gytnn. 12. 

»Ol 3 1.90-93 vvv S ’ Èv aípaKOvpíai, àyXaaUn pépetKraí. '\X<psob rròpm k\i8ei<;. rvp- 
fiov àpfínoXop ê\<ov irokvfpPüJTáni irapà f 3 uipâ. 

l5 Pau S 5.13.8-11, 141-3;^- Thuc. 5 501. Onthetype, see ll.i.n.ioabove. 

“Schol. Pind. 01 . 1.149a «ou irpo roO Auk avry> rov, HXeíov, dvELV. On the Pelop.on, 

17 Paus. 5.13.3, 14 2; for ÇvXev, in inscriptions see Olympia V (1896), #62, 64, 121, 1-2, 

124 


the entrance to the precinct of Pelops is in the west, the altar of Zeus 
was approached from the stadium, i.e., from the east. Whereas blood 
was poured into the sacrificial pit 18 for Pelops, that is to say, down- 
ward, the altar of Zeus grew higher and higher. Thus, the two sacrifi¬ 
cial recipients were united in a polar tension. The hero and the god 
went together like night and day. The name Pelops can be interpreted 
to mean "dark-face," 19 the antithesis of the god of daylight. The agon 
took place in the daytime and could not be continued into the night. 20 
When the schedule started to get too long, the pentathlon and the 
horse-racing were moved up, to be followed by the sacrifices, 21 which 
were, in turn, followed by the foot-race in the stadium. Thus, the pre- 
paratory sacrifice to Pelops occurred at night. "When the Eleans had 
slaughtered the sacrificial victim according to their custom, its conse- 
crated parts would lie on the altar, though not as yet set on fire. The 
runners would stand at a distance of one stade from the altar, in front 
of which there was a priest signalling the start with a torch. And the 
winner would set fire to the consecrated parts and then depart as an 
Olympic victor." Thus, following ancient sources, Philostratus 22 de- 
scribes the foot-race to the altar; one stade long, hence stadium. And 
in fact, the early stadium ended at the altar. 

Philostratus also connects the double course with sacrifice: "When 
the Eleans had finished their sacrifice, all the Greek envoys present 
had to sacrifice. But in order that their procession not be delayed, the 
runners ran one stade away from the altar, calling on the Greeks to 
come, then turned and ran back as if to announce that all Greece was 
present rejoidng. So much for the double course." 23 It started at the 
altar and returned there in the end. Pausanias describes the altar 
more exactly: "The custom is to slaughter victims in the lower part of 
the altar, the so-called prothysis. Then they take the thighs up to the 
very highest point of the altar and burn them there. . . . But only men 
may climb up from the prothysis to the top." 24 Thus, the foot-race 


1! Eiç tòv fiódpov Paus. 5.13.2. 

19 J. B. Hofmann, Etymologisches Wõrterbuch des Griechischen (1950), s.i’. ttf.Xltpoç; RE 
Suppl. VII 849. Even if Pelops were—as is more probable—the eponym of a people, 
néAoíTEç (like AóXoneç, àpvorrrs), the association would not be without significance. 
M Paus. 5.9.3. 

!, Paus. 5.9.3: 472 b.c. 

Gymn. 5. Cf. Eumenes' foundation at Delphi, LSS 4415 ó 8è 8 póp-o, yivèmJw . . . á\pi 
trori rov fi(üp.óv, ô SÉ víkéojv VípaTrrérai rà iepá. 

23 Gymn. 6. 

Paus. 5.13.9-10. 
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presupposes the bloody act of killing; likewise Pelops was drenched 
with blood" in the preliminary sacrifice. The end of the race, its goal, 
is the top of the ancient heap of ash, the place where fire must blaze 
and burn up the thigh-bones. The race marks the transition from 
blood to purifying fire, from encountering death to the joyful satisfac- 
tion of surviving as manifested in the strength of the victor. Thus, the 
most important agon at Olympia is part of a sacrificial act moving be- 
tween the Pelopion and the altar of Zeus. 

The proper victim for Zeus is a buli; 25 for Pelops, however, it is a 
black ram—this, too, stresses the dark side of the ceremony. Pausanias 
describes the annual sacrifice offered to Pelops by the Elean officials: 
"From this sacrifice the prophet gets no share; rather, it is customary 
to give only the ram's neck to the so-called woodman. . . . Anyone, 
whether Elean or foreign, who eats the meat of the victim sacrificed to 
Pelops is not allowed to go in to Zeus" 26 —that is, he may not enter his 
precinct or draw near to the altar. Pausanias States this rule in a gen¬ 
eral way; it was surely not restricted to the annual sacrifice but ap- 
plied to every Pelops sacrifice preceding a sacrifice to Zeus, especially 
during the great penteteric festival. 

Characteristically, the sacrifice of a ram is also present in the 
myth linking Pelops to Oinomaos and Hippodameia. Oinomaos, so it 
is told, used to sacrifice a ram, letting the suitor get a head start until 
the "consecrated" parts of the victim were burned; thereupon he 
would chase after the fleeing suitor and, upon catching up with him, 
kill him. 27 A series of vase-paintings depicts the sacrifice of a ram, 
based on scenes from tragedy; 28 admittedly, these rams are white, but 
this is probably just an iconographical shift caused by some interven- 
ing factor. Even the tale is quite far removed from ritual; yet, in the 
seventh century, those who told the myth were moved to combine 
Pelops with a race and the sacrifice of a ram, just as these had been 
combined in ritual until the time of Pausanias and Philostratus. 


“Dio Chrys. Or. 12.51. On Milon's sacrifice of a buli at Olympia see Ath. 412-133; Phy- 
larchos, FGrHist 81 F 3. 

26 Paus. 5.13.2. Cf. the sacrifice of a ram at the Babylonian New Year Festival. There, the 
priests and those who do the slaughtering must leave Babylon: ANET 333. 

27 Diod. 4.73.4 ó p.èv OLvóp.ao*; edite Kpióp . . . ayuTdèvTOJP ôè tüip iepôiP tóte àpxecrdou 

TOV ÒpÓfJLOV. 

“Brommer (1960) 370; Calyx-crater BM F 271 = D 6, Cook 1 (1914) pl. 5- amphora BM 
331 = D 7, Cook I (1914) pl. 3; bell-crater in Naples H. 2200 = Cook I (1914) 409 = B 3 - 
ARV 2 1440.1, FR III 151, Harrison (1927) 218; amphora at Ruvo = Cook I (1914) 4° 8 = D 
14, Annali 23 (1851), pl. QR. For Etruscan urns see EAA V 115b Zeus appears as the 
recipient of the sacrifice on D 7, Artemis on B 3. 


The sanctuary of Pelops was no ordinary grave. It was said that 
his bones were preserved in a chest not far from the sanctuary of Ar¬ 
temis Kordax; 29 an outsized shoulder blade, however, was kept sepa- 
rately for display, though it no longer existed during Pausanias' life- 
time. 30 Pelops' severed shoulder blade belongs, of course, with that 
other gruesome myth of Pelops which Pindar mentioned in his first 
Olytnpmi Ode, only to reject it indignantly as a malicious invention of 
the poets. 31 This myth runs directly parallel to the myth of Lykaon: 
with Zeus leading the way, the gods carne to visit Tantalos for a fes- 
tive meai. Tantalos, however, for whatever reason, turned the divine 
banquet into cannibalism: he slaughtered his own son Pelops and 
offered him to the gods as food; and Demeter, unaware because of 
her intense mourning for Kore, took the shoulder and ate it. Here, 
too, the justice of Zeus was quick to follow, even though there is lit- 
tle agreement as to the form it took. In any case, Pelops' limbs were 
put back together in the sacrificial kettle and he was brought to life 
once more; only the missing shoulder had to be replaced by a piece 
of ivory. 32 

After Pindar, the Greeks often changed the setting of this can- 
nibalistic banquet of the gods to Sipylos in Asia Minor. 33 Modern 
mythologists think that the myths of Tantalos and Lykaon must have 
influenced each other. But because both clearly depict a sacrificial act, 
from cutting the victim up and cooking him in a kettle, to the typical 
closing "revival" by putting together his bones, both are therefore 
bound to a specific locality through ritual. Pelops' shoulder was dis- 
played at Olympia, not in Asia Minor. And just as the Pelopion, the 
altar of Zeus, and the stadium were all very close to each other, so too 
the only woman allowed to enter the stadium was the priestess of De- 


”Paus. 6.22.1. 

“Paus. 5.13.4-6, cf. Lykcoph. 52-56 and Schol. 54; Apollod. Epit. 5.10-11; Schol. LV 
6.92, Díonysios, FGrFlist 15 F 3; Firm. Err. 15.1. Pelops' shoulder guaranteed the 
victory of the Pelopids over Troy. 

Pind. Ol. 1.26-27, 47-53. 

PR II 290-92; Bacchyl. fr. 42; Eur. Iph. Taur. 386-88; Lyk. 152-55; Apollod. Epit. 
2 e * c ‘ ’ Cornford in Harrison (1927) 243-51 interpreted the myth as belonging 
o an initiation and New Year's festival. The "knife of Pelops" was kept in the Sikyonian 
easury. see p aus 6.19.6, and cf. Pind. Ol. 1.49. There may be a depiction of Pelops in 
, ® tn P od kettIe on metope 32 from the Heraion at the river Sele: see E. Simon, Jdl 82 
la tP' 281 myth of Medea, Pelias, and the ram in the kettle is far more popu- 

. r \°y vases se e Brommer [1960] 348-49); there, Medea appears as the priestess of "Ar- 
3j mis 4-5U Hyg. Fab. 24), i.e., of Hekate, the nocturnal leader of dogs. 

p ind. Ol. 1.38, and cf. PR II 286. 
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meter Chamyne, who took her place at the games upon an altar op- 
posite the Hellanodikai. 34 Thus, the Olympic ritual combines the very 
gods that went together in the myth—Pelops, Zeus, and Demeter. 
The cannibalistic myth of Pelops that so shocked Pindar clearly refers 
to the Olympic festival. 

The hero's mythical fate is strangely connected with the ram 
slaughtered in the Pelopion —on account of that same shoulder blade. 
In Greece, as elsewhere, a ram's shouder blade played a special part 
in the sacrifice of a ram. In such a sacrifice for Poseidon on Mykonos, 
it is expressly stated that "the back and the shoulder blade should be 
cut up, the shoulder blade sprinkled with wine" 35 —i.e., destruction 
first, then sacred honors. In Slavic and German folk-religion, a ram's 
shoulder blade is used for making predictions, 3 '’ while at Olympia a 
seer would have been present at the sacrifice for Pelops. We do not 
know what was actually done with ram's bones in historical times. 
Philostratus was content to avoid the problem by simply saying that 
they did "whatever was customary there" 37 and we too must be satis- 
fied with the realization that, in both the sacrifice of the ram and the 
myth of Pelops, the traces of ancient hunting and sacrificial customs 
shine through precisely in the way in which the bones are treated. 

One thing is certain— and once again this connects the sacrifice 
at Olympia with the Lykaia—the big tripod kettle was extremely im- 
portant in these sacrificial customs. At least part of the sacrificial meat 
would be collected in such kettles (\é/ 3 r)reç) and prepared in them, 
although at first without fire. This is apparent from a legend current 
in the time of Peisistratos and retold by Herodotus: Hippokrates, the 
father of the future Athenian tyrant, "as yet held no public office, 
when a great marvel happened to him while he was at Olympia to see 
the games. When he had offered the sacrifice, the tripod kettles, 
which were full of meat and water, began to boil without fire and to 
overflow." 38 Hippokrates was evidently one of those envoys who, ac- 
cording to Philostratus, would sacrifice after the double course. The 
fact that the kettles began to boil by themselves was a sign of the vic- 


34 Paus. 6.20.9, 6.21.1; 8 . Bericht über die Ausgrabungen in Olympia (1967), 69-74. 

35 S/G 3 1024.5 = LS 96.7 vâíToy Kai irAánj KnTTrrraL. '/) nXárq TUèvòetoli. Tearing off the 
arm together with the shoulder blade plays a special role in the <nrapoiyp,ó<;; see Hur 
Bacch. 1125-27; Theocr. 26.22; cf. Hdt. 4.62. 

36 F. S. Krauss, Volksglaube und religióser Brauch der Südslaven (1890), 166-67. 

37 Philostr. Gymn. 5. 

-“Hdt. 1.59. According to the bequest of Kritolaos, /G XII 7.515 = LSS 61, 78, a sacrificial 
ram is cooked and prepared so as to be eaten after the games. 
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torious strength emanating from Hippokrates, a sign of the future tyr- 
anny of his son, who had yet to be born. Such was the importance of 
cooking in a tripod kettle at the pan-Hellenic festival at Olympia. It is 
no surprise, then, that—as the excavations have shown—great num- 
bers of tripods were dedicated there from the tenth century on. 39 And 
when, in the fifth century, the great temple of Zeus was constructed, 
the architects chose for the acroteria this very Symbol of Olympic sac¬ 
rifice, namely, the tripod. 40 Between the tripods was the battle of the 
Lapiths and the Centaurs, and the start of the chariot race between 
Pelops and Oinomaos. 

Just as Arkas was the ancestor of the Arcadians, so Pelops was 
the eponymous hero of the whole "island of Pelops" (Peloponnesus). 
Just as the Arcadians gathered for the festival of Zeus Lykaios, so the 
inhabitants of the "island of Pelops" and, later, all of Greece gathered 
for the Olympic festival "in the wooded valleys of Kronos in Pelops' 
land." 41 And just as the sacrifice for Zeus Lykaios divided Arcadian 
society, thereby shedding light on its workings, so too the sacrificial 
ritual at Olympia accentuated the distribution of roles in society. The 
division is most noticeable in those participating in the sacrifice of the 
ram to Pelops. This chthonic, dark, nocturnal sacrifice is for eating, 
but the "eaters" must subsequently shun the daytime sky god, Zeus; 
their expulsion is comparable to that of the werewolves of Lykaion. 
Of course, age groups and initiations were no longer part of the pan- 
Hellenic festival; thus, perhaps the meat was given to any social out- 
casts who happened to be there. There was one person of sacred sta- 
tus who ate of the ram, namely, the "woodman"; consequently he 
was permanently barred from the precinct of Zeus. The others were 
probably allowed to purify themselves and return, as in the parallel 
case, cited by Pausanias, of a purificatory bath in Pergamon. 42 Never- 
theless, the "woodman" supplied the wood for burnt offerings to 
Zeus whereby the ash-altar grew ever higher—a typical distribution 
of roles in a comedy of innocence. In sacrificing the ram, fasting was 
definitely required of the seer taking part, and was also required of 
the athletes. We know with certainty that at least until the Iate sixth 


• Willemsen, Dreifusskessel von Olympia," Olympische Forschungen 3 (1957), 161, re- 
Ports that the older pieces found were remarkably numerous around the Pelopion; 

■ • Herrmann, "Die Kessel der orientalisierenden Zeit," Olympische Forschungen 6 
0966); n ( 1979 ) 7 á 

Paus. 5.10.4. 

Pind. Ol. 3.23. 

42 

On the see n. 17 above. 
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century, athletes had to undergo a thirty-day period of preparation 
with a strict vegetarian diet of cheese and figs. Thís was likewise a 
time of sexual abstinence. 43 Such renunciation and focusing of one's 
strength was meant to lead all the more certainly to a final goal, to the 
competition, to victory, and to sacrifice. For many kinds of sacrifice 
followed on a victory, with banquets at the state's expense; the victory 
celebration also included an evening procession; and in the story that 
Artemis Kordax was given her name 44 —a name that reflects a lascivi- 
ous dance—because Pelops' companions held their procession within 
her precinct, we get some indication of the sexual urges that, having 
built up inside, would now break out into the open in the festival cele¬ 
bration. Yet, Pelops' bones were kept in the precinct of Artemis Kor¬ 
dax—that is, sacrifice underlay this uninhibited celebration. After 
this, military symbolism would mark a return to order: trumpets in- 
stead of flutes, armor instead of athletic nudity; 45 this was the norm 
for all Greek men. 

Women, though not virgins, were barred from the Oly mpic games, 
under threat of death. 46 The festival divided the family in order to ii- 
luminate its relationships. At Olympia, the women had to play their 
part before and after the games. On an evening at the start of the fes¬ 
tival, the women, weeping and wailing, would gather in the gymna- 
sium for sacrifice: this was said to be in honor of Achilles, 47 though it 
may just have been a secondary motivation for the comedy of inno- 
cence preceding the sacrifice. After the games, they had an athletic 
festival of their own, the Heraia. 48 The temple of Hera was built much 
earlier than that of Zeus, not because Zeus was any less important 
but, rather, because the men gathered around the site where killing 
took place, the ash-altar, whereas the goddess of women stayed at 
home, in her paóç. On the other hand, the men were barred from the 
sacred cave of Zeus Sosipolis and Eileithyia on the slopes of the Hill of 


°T vpòv èx TÕ)v rahápwv Paus. 6.7.10, until the victory of Dromeus (#188 Morettí, 
Olympionikat, 484 b.c.), for whom the sculptor Pythagoras of Rhegion made a statue; 
thence, perhaps, the tradition that Pythagoras of Samos introduced a diet of meat 
rather than cheese, Porph. V. Pyth. 15 (from Antonios Diogenes), lambi. V Pyth. 25- 
'\<ppoburiü)v àiréxecrtfai see Philostr. Gymn. 22; cf. I.7 at n. 13 above. For the thirty-day 
period see Philostr. V Ap. 5.43; Johannes Chrysostomos, Migne PG 51, 76. For a train- 
ing period of ten months, see Paus. 5.24.9, 5.21.13, 6.24.3. 

**Paus. 6.22.1; cf. Schol. Aristid. 111 564, 10 Dindorf cm èv 17) néXo7roç Kpeovpyia <i>p- 
Xt)<j ajo ò nâv. 

“Philostr. Gymn. 7; Plut. Q. conv. 639c; Artemidorus 1.63. 

“Paus. 5.6.7, 6.7.2; Ael. Nat. an: 5.17; Philostr. Gymn. 17 (II 270 ed. Teubn.). 

47 Paus. 6.23.3. 

“Paus. 5.16.2; Nilsson (1906) 62; on Hera at Olympia see Simon (1969) 36-38. 


Kronos. 49 An aged priestess and a virgin chosen each year, the "lou- 
trophoros," were responsible for ministering to the cult of the divine 
child in the room of Eileithyia. The child's name seems to have been of 
little importance. Olympia was unable to establish itself as the birth- 
place of Zeus even though Pindar had mentioned the "ldaean Grotto," 50 
and a temple was built for the mother of the gods in the fifth century. 
Yet it was evidently not so much a question of the child's name as the 
expectation expressed in the ritual act, that the incessant killing in the 
male sphere where Pelops was "drenched" with blood must have its 
counterpart in the female sphere in the mysterious birth in the cave. 
How else could the "city be saved," as the name Sosipolis suggests? 
Thus, Rhea's cave on the slopes of Mount Lykaion has its necessary 
counterpart at Olympia. By combining those aspects which the fes¬ 
tival divides, the power of men and the power of women, the circle of 
life is sealed. 

These connections were no longer so obvious when the games 
grew into a highly organized business and when sport became impor¬ 
tant for its own sake, yet the two managed to survive side by side for 
a thousand years. An Olympic victory was a unique societal event, 
but the victor's status and the order in which the participating cities 
were ranked became visible mainly in the sacrifice. The winner of the 
foot-race would be the first to light the sacrificial fire, after which the 
envoys would sacrifice in a specific order set by the Judges of the Hel- 
lenes. Pride in individual achievement, and divine glory radiating 
from the sanctuary, were inseparably united. The participating com- 
munities demonstrated their renewed strength each time in the fes- 
tive competition, the race between the "dark" sacrifice to Pelops and 
the fire of Zeus, past death to the sovereign order of life. 


3. Thyestes and Harpagos 

The third and most famous, indeed, proverbial, cannibalistic 
m ^al in Peloponnesian mythology is directly preserved only in liter- 

49r> *-— 

6 ' 20 - 2 ~ 4 , 6.25.4. On the archaeological problem of the sanctuary see R. Hampe, 
B diesfor S. M. Robinson I (1950), 336-50. 

Pind. Ol. 5.18, and cf. Schol. 42a. 
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ary sources: it is the feast of Thyestes (©véoreia ôeíirva).' Thyestes 
and Atreus were sons of Pelops, and the parallels to the crime of Tan- 
falos were drawn already in tragedies. Uníortunately, the Atreus of 
Sophocles and the Thyestes tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides have 
not survived, nor have the imitations by Ennius and Accius; 1 2 oniy the 
late version of Thyestes by Seneca remains, along with allusions in sur- 
viving tragedies, above all in Aeschylus' Agamemnon and in the Elec- 
tra and Orestes of Euripides. 3 On the basis of quotations, it is clear that 
the myth appeared already in ancient epic, in the Alkmaionis, and in 
early mythography, in Pherekydes of Athens. 4 

The essential part of the "act" is the same in all versions; varia- 
tion occurs only in the preceding sections and in the motivation. The 
two brothers struggled for the throne of Mycenae; Atreus slaughtered 
Thyestes' infant sons and served them up for dinner, so that Thyestes 
unsuspectingly ate the flesh of his own children. Of the brothers, one 
was a killer, the other an eater, but the worse pollution belonged to 
the eater. After this meai—all versions agree in this detail as well— 
Thyestes had to abandon the throne forever and flee the land: thus 
Atreus became, or remained, the Mycenaean king. Another set detail 
in the story is that Thyestes had previously committed adultery with 
his brother's wife, Aerope, whence the motivation for Atreus' dread- 
ful deed: the "eater" could not restrain himself sexually either. There- 
fore, Atreus, the killer, hurled his unfaithful wife into the sea. 5 6 

It is clear once again how the myth repeats the course of the sac¬ 
rificial ritual and adds gruesome details. It is hard to tell how much in 
Seneca's fantastic description derives from ancient tradition —the 
children were sacrificed, according to the letter of the ritual, in a se- 
cret sacrificial grove in an obscure corner of the palace grounds 8 — 
thus, effective theatrical pathos springs from the religious mysterium 
tremendum. According to Apollodorus, 7 the children fled to the altar 
of Zeus, only to be torn away and slaughtered. It is certain that the 


1 PR II 293-98; Cook I (1914) 405-409; 0 vÉOTeia òeirrva Achill. Isag. p. 55.18 Maass - 
VS 41.10, and cf. Eur. Or. 1008. 

2 Sophodes pp. 91-94 and fr. 247-69 Pearson, Eur. fr. 391-97; Ennius Scaen. 340-65 
Vahlen 2 , Accius vv. 197-234C Ribbeck. 

3 Aesch. Ag. 1090-97, 1185-93, 1217-23, 1583-1602; Eur. El. 699-736; Iph. Taur. 
812-17; Or. 811-15, 997-1010. 

4 Alkmaionis fr. 6 p. 77 Kinkel, and Pherekydes, FGrHist 3 F 133 = Schol. Eur. Or. 995 - 
Cf. Apollod. Epit. 2.10-12. 

5 Soph. Aias 1295-97, Schol. 1297 = Euripides, TGF pp. 501-502. 

6 Sen. Thy. 641-788. 

7 Epií. 2.13. 


feast of Thyestes followed the form of a sacrifice, as did any meai with 
meat. In Aeschylus, Atreus serves Thyestes his meai "under the pre- 
tense of happily celebrating a feast day" {Kpeovpyòv rjpap), a name 
clearly taken from sacrificial ritual. 8 At this unusual meai, Thyestes 
sits alone at his own table, as do all the others, "man for man." It was 
in just this way that the men of Aegina sacrificed to Poseidon as "soli- 
tary eaters," and this separation of the participants recurs at the 
Pitcher Feast in Athens. 9 Some of the entrails were roasted, and the 
majority were boiled in a bronze kettle, according to Accius and Sen¬ 
eca. 10 Here, then, as at Mount Lykaion and Olympia, the tripod kettle 
makes its appearance. Lykaon, too, it is said, prepared the meat of his 
human victim partially by roasting, partially by boiling. The head and 
feet were kept intact, and that is how the father later realized what he 
had eaten. This special treatment of the head and feet, recurring sev- 
eral times in Greek sacrificial ritual,” evidently goes back to primitive 
hunting customs. Finally, Thyestes overturns the table, just as hap- 
pened after Lykaon's crime. 12 But the most transparent link between 
sacrifice (Ovos) and the man who ate this feast, with which he re¬ 
mained proverbially associated, is his very name, Thyestes. 

This dreadful sacrifice stirred the powers of the cosmos: the sun 
reversed its course. During the height of fifth-century speculation 
about nature, this wondrous change was variously rethought and ra- 
tionalized These interpretations assume that at that time the sun be- 
gan to follow the course which it demonstrably follows today; the 
world was organized differently beforehand. 13 Thus, the crime as- 


Aesch. Ag. 1592, and cf. Fraenkel ad loc.; ij IIeXonoç Kpeovpyía Luk. De salt. 54; 
II.2.n.44 above. 

’Aesch. Ag. 1595, and cf. IV.2-n.23 below. 

Accius 220—22 Ribbeck; Sen. Thy. 765—67; II.i.n.29 above. 

Head and feet for thegod, see S 1 G 3 1042 = L 5 55.10; for the priests, see LSS 115, B 16; 
ror the king, see Demon, FGrHist 327 F 1. Cf. Porph. in Euseb. Praep. Ev. 4.9.7; FIsch. 
evSpara, Hy. Merc. 137; Luk. Syr. D. 55; LSS 40 B 2; LSS 121; Eitrem (1917) 43-48; Sten- 
gel (1910) 85-91. For this practice in hunting customs see Meuli (1946) 241; A. Gahs, 
Festschrift P. W. Schmid (1928), 240; UdG IX 287. 

See II.i.n.14 above; Aesch. Ag. 1601. On Lesbos, there are as the parents of Dionysus 
evopXVS the couple Thyestes and Daito ("sacrifice" and "meai"): Schol. Lyk. 212. 

■ ^^opides, VS 41.10; Plat. Soph. 269a paprup-pcrm ápa ó i?eóç 'Arpei perèfSakev avrò 
em TÒ VVV crg^pa; Sophocles, AP 9.98; Hyg. Fab. 88; Serv. Aen. 1.568; Schol. Stat. Theb. 
4-306; cf. also Hdt. 2.142. For the sun travelling from west to east see Eur. Or. 1001- 
^°°4 and cf. Schol. 812; Apollod. Epit. 2.12. For the scientific reinterpretation that 
fr f^ US 3S 3n astronorner ' discovered the sun's retrograde motion in the zodiac see Eur. 

• 861; Polyb. 34.2.6 = Strabo 1 p. 23; Soph. fr. 738 Pearson; Schol. Eur. Or. 998; Serv 
1.568. ' 
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sumes an almost cosmogonic function: ever since that unspeakable 
sacrifice, and because of it, the sun has kept to its familiar and reliable 
course. Just so, the Old Testament covenant followed the crime and 
the flood to guarantee the order of "seed-time and harvest, cold and 
heat, summer and winter, day and night." 14 The kingship of Mycenae 
was legitimized by the sun; Thyestes had to flee. The great feast took 
place at night; the next day at dawn the miracle had occurred. Once 
again, the transition of night into day—the Greek conception of time 
always follows this order—corresponds to the dark and the light 
sides of sacrifice. And just as we saw at Olympia, 15 the man who eats 
the meat at night is forced to leave; at dawn, the other man, even if he 
killed, becomes the victor. 

From the very start, in the Alkmaionis, the myth relates the broth- 
ers' quarrel to an animal, a sacrificial animal—the golden ram or 
golden lamb. Ever since Euripides, this lamb was referred to in the 
feminine, reflecting a familiar tendency in the Greek language; 16 the 
likelihood that it should, rather, be a ram—referred to once in this 
context with the archaic word àpve tóç 17 —is suggested by its counter- 
part at Olympia. Possession of the crown depends on this golden 
lamb. By rights it belonged to Atreus, and it was considered the most 
beautiful animal in his herd. It had, of course, been intended for sacri¬ 
fice, but Atreus secretly strangled it instead and hid it in a chest (Xáp- 
m£). 18 However, with the help of the unfaithful Aerope, Thyestes 
seized the lamb and showed it as his own at a great feast. Later ver- 
sions struggled to connect the story of the lamb with the feast of Thy¬ 
estes, and already in Aeschylus this gave rise to the curious doublet 
that Thyestes was banished twice. 19 Starting with Euripides, 20 the 
wondrous change in the course of the sun was moved to the first act. 
Thus, Thyestes, who had wanted to seize the crown by stealing the 
lamb, was overthrown and expelled by the evidence of the sun; it was 
only when he returned that Atreus served him that gruesome meai. 
Yet according to the older versions, and by the nature of the myth 
itself, the change in the sun's course and the unspeakable sacrifice go 
hand in hand: what appear as successive events in the story collapse 
into a single act as soon as the ritual-symbolic equivalence of animal 
and man in the sacrificial ritual is recognized. Indeed, the brothers' 


14 Gen. 8:22. 15 See II. 2.11.26 above. 

16 Eur. El. 699-736; Iph. Taur. 813; Or. 812, 998. 

17 Schol. Eur. Or. 998; artes Sen. Thy. 226; Schol. Stat. Theb. 4.306. 
'“Apollod. Epit. 2.11; Schol. Eur. Or. 811. 19 Aesch. Ag. 1586/7. 
“Eur. El. 699-736. 


actions are exactly the same in both acts: Atreus kills something and 
hides it; Thyestes greedily snatches it up and exposes what had been 
hidden. Similarly, we saw that the Tantalos myth reflected the sacri¬ 
fice of a ram at Olympia and that the Arcadian myth was a gruesome 
elaboration of the sacrifice on Mount Lykaion. There are two roles at 
this sacrifice, kept strictly apart yet closely related; in the Argive 
myth, they are played by two hostile brothers. The nocturnal "sacri- 
ficer" wins only a temporary victory, for the sunrise determines who 
has won the day; his is a mediating role at an exceptional time. Al¬ 
ready in the Iliad —even though heroic epic abhors ritual atrocities— 
Thyestes' reign is seen as merely provisional. Agamemnon, though 
known to all as the son of Atreus, did not receive the king's scepter 
from his father; rather, it carne to him via Thyestes. 21 Thus, the socie- 
tal rift caused by sacrifice helps to achieve the succession between the 
generations— and what happened at Mount Lykaion and at Olympia 
was no different. 

Whereas Argive mythology became literary early on, Argive cults 
sank into qblivion. The only indication that Thyestes was anything 
more than a character in tragedy in the Argolid is given by Pausanias, 
who describes "the grave of Thyestes" on the road from Mycenae to 
Argos. "A stone ram stands on top of it, because Thyestes took pos¬ 
session of the golden lamb." People called the site "the rams" (tcpioí), 
even though there was only one stone ram. Could the multiple rams 
in the name point to a custom still in practice, consisting of repeated 
ram-sacrifice at Thyestes' grave? In the same context, a bit further on 
toward Argos at the Crossing of the river Inachos, Pausanias mentions 
an altar of Hélios. 22 Sacrificing a ram at night, Crossing a river, and 
then sacrificing to Hélios at dawn: the conjunction of these acts 
would be most attractive. But there is no proof. 

Other sources, however, point to an Argive sacrificial festival that 
was named after a lamb, and even lent its name to a summer month: 
the "days of the lamb," 'ApvrjiSeç r)p.épou, in the month Arneos. 23 The 
festival began with the mourning cries of women and girls—just as 
the women and girls gathered for lamentation at the gymnasium on 

ll. 2.106-108; cf. Schol. A 106, where Aristarchus argues against Likymnios that Ho- 
mer did not "yet" know of the fraternal strife between Atreus and Thyestes. 

22p J 

aus. 2.18.1-3. Crossing the river would correspond to swimming across the lake; cf. 
«•i.n.22 above. 

For the month ” kpvr\o% see Schwyzer 90.3; SEG 3 (1929), #312.3; Nilsson (1906) 
Callim. fr. 26-31; Konon, FCrHist 26 F 1 #19; Paus. 1.43.7, 2.19.8; Ov. íbis 573 
With Schol. The story of Poine and Koroibos (Paus. 1.43.7-8; AP 7.154) belongs to the 
Agrionia-type: see III.3 below. 
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the evening before the Olympic games. The refrain of their lament, 
the aiXivov, gave rise to the myth of the death of the young boy 
Linos. According to the tale, he was Apollo's son by Psamathe, the 
daughter of king Krotopos, and grew up among the lambs of the 
royal flock. But he was torn apart by the hounds of his grandfather 
Krotopos. The aikivov lament is sung in his honor at the Festival of 
the Lamb, which is held to commemorate his name and "his youth 
among the lambs." 24 It is, of course, only an appealing conjecture that 
the main sacrificial victim at this festival was a lamb, but an ancient 
Argive tradition speaks of a "lamb-singer," àprWióç, so called because 
he was awarded the sacrificial lamb as a prize. 25 Thus, it was not Ar¬ 
give dignitaries but a wandering stranger who would eat the victim. 
Callimachus, at least, apparently made the connection between this 
lamb-singer and the Festival of the Lamb. 26 But another aspect of the 
festival made a far greater impression and hence became the focus of 
our sources: "If a dog happened to enter the marketplace, they would 
kill it." 27 The myth explained this as vengeance for Linos; the propo- 
nents of nature-allegory saw it as a symbolic battle against the deadly 
heat of the dog-star, Sirius; the "dog-days" coincide with the "days of 
the lamb"—which are close, too, to the time of the Olympic games. 
Yet how are we to understand the peculiar role of the boundaries of 
the marketplace, in that a dog would be killed only if it crossed them? 
This is not an event in nature but a social ordinance. The market of 
Argos stood under the protection of Apollo, worshipped here as 
"Lykeios," a name which was taken to mean "wolf-like"; in this con- 
text Sophocles calls him the "wolf-killer," Xvko/ctóvoç , 28 possibly a di- 
rect allusion to that "day of dog-killing" (the close affinity of dogs and 
wolves needs no elaboration). Apollo the "wolf-like" was Linos' fa- 
ther; the boy—the lamb—was torn apart; therefore the greedy preda- 
tors were henceforth barred from the kingdom of men, that is, from 
Apollo's agora. Likewise, Sophocles tells us in his Electra that Orestes, 
protected by Apollo the "wolf-like," killed Aegisthus, Thyestes' son, 
at Argos, and the impious Aegisthus had also been a provisional 
king, between Agamemnon and Orestes. 

In his history of the Persians, Herodotus constructed a story in 
the Median-Persian milieu that corresponds in all its details to the 
feast of Thyestes. Just as Atreus had taken dreadful vengeance on 
Thyestes, so Astyages avenged himself on Harpagos, for the latter 

24 Konon, FGrHist 26 F 1.19. “Dionysios of Argos, FGrHist 308 F 2. 

26 Fr. 26.1-5. 27 Ael. Naf. an. 12.34 (on Klearchos, fr. 103 W.); Ath. 990. 

“Soph. El. 6, and cf. 645, 655, 1379. 
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had not obeyed his orders to kill Cyrus, the child of Mandane. There¬ 
fore, Astyages sent for Fíarpagos' thirteen-year-old son, whom he 
subsequently slaughtered, tearing him limb from limb; some of his 
flesh he boiled, some he roasted. He then served it to Harpagos at his 
special table while the others—significantly—ate lamb. The head, 
hands, and feet were covered in a basket which Harpagos himself had 
to uncover at the end of the meai. 29 The details of the story were prob- 
ably taken from the feast of Thyestes, for we know that Herodotus 
was preceded by the versions in the Alkmaionis, Pherekydes, and 
Aeschylus' Agamemnon. But the gory feast is typically connected with 
the theme of the dog, or, rather, the wolf, even in this Median-Persian 

milieu: Cyrus, the king's son, was brought up by Kyno, "the bitch" _ 

i.e., almost exactly like Romulus and Remus. 30 Moreover, the wolf- 
b°y was helped in carrying out his appointed tasks by Harpagos, "the 
rapacious," i.e., the wolf, as his name must have been understood by 
the Greeks. They knew him as the Persian general who relentlessly 
subdued the cities of Asia Minor, a terrifying character on whom fit- 
ting stories would be fastened. The "wolf-like" man had become the 
eater of human flesh, and this meai transformed him, if only in- 
wardly, invisibly: for under the mask of the devoted servant, he was 
henceforth the inexorable enemy of the king, unwilling to rest until 
Astyages had been overthrown. "By reason of that banquet," accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus (1.129), the Median empire fell to the Persians. The 
parties were divided through the sacrificial meai, and their division 
determined the dynastic succession. 


4. Aristaios and Aktaion 

On the island of Keos there was an animal-sacrifice to ward off 
he deadly power of Sirius, "the dog." Our evidence dates from 
e fourth and thírd centuries b.c. and is provided by Aristotle and 
1S stud ents and by the poets Callimachus and Apollonios. 1 The rite 

^Hdt. 1.108-19. 

^Hdt 

17-23, 45-57 ,USf ' 1 ' 4 ' l °~ 14; G ' Binder ' Die Auss ^zung des Kõnigskindes (1964), 
heophr. De ventis 14, and cf. Arist. fr. 511, 611.27; Heradides fr. 141 Wehrli = Cic. div. 
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was not accompanied by the sort of myth that would be used in trag- 
edy, but only by a foundation legend: once, when the people of the 
Aegean islands were threatened by drought, they sought the advice 
of an oracle, which ordered them to summon the priest and prophet 
Aristaios, son of Apollo. When he came, he brought with him Arca- 
dian priests, descendants of Lykaon, 2 and built an altar on a moun- 
taintop to Zeus Ikmaios, "Zeus the rain god"; 3 then he sacrificed to 
the dog-star and to this Zeus. Suddenly the cooling north winds be- 
gan to blow, just as they do today in July, the "Etesian" winds that 
make the summer heat in Greece bearabie. 

Aristaios' activity has been interpreted as weather-magic, 4 and it 
is easy to empathize with a passionate, desperate yearning for cool- 
ness and moisture in the arid Greek summers. But the corresponding 
cult is not mere wish-fulfillment or symbolic rain-making; it is, rather, 
a sacrifice in traditional Arcadian style, by "the descendants of Ly¬ 
kaon." Its special form derives from a ritual handed down since an- 
cient times. Even in the little we know of the Kean festival we can 
recognize analogies to the Lykaia. 

Like the Lykaia, the Kean sacrificial ritual moves between two 
poles, oriented on the one hand toward the dangerous "dog," on the 
other toward Zeus; the one brings searing heat, the other coolness 
and rain. The dog-star first appears in July, just before dawn. The sac- 
rificers waited on the mountaintop for this, the brightest star, to rise. 5 
Thus, the ritual began at night and would have been continued in 
the morning and into the day. The first sacrifice was for the dog; 
thereafter, for Zeus. But only Zeus had an altar. 6 Accordingly, the 
preliminary sacrifice to the "dog" would have used a sacrificial pit, a 
/ 3 ótfpoç. And since Aristaios was commonly portrayed as a shep- 
herd—specifically, as Agreus and Nomios, 7 hunter and herdsman, 

1.130; Callim. fr. 75,32; Apoll. Rhod. 2.516-27 with Schol. 498; Diod. 4.82.1-3; Ciem. 
Strom. 6.29; Schol. Pind. Pyth . 9.115; Nonnus 5.269-79. For the head of Aristaios, a 
star, and a dog on coins from Keos, see HN 2 484; Cook III (1940) 270. Cf. Nilsson (1906) 
6-8. Aristaios appears in myth already in Hes. fr. 216/7 M.-W. 

2 Apoll. Rhod. 2.521 and Schol. 498. For a cult organization of 'kpivrqacrrq (= ’Apt- 

CTTaiacrraí) in Boeotia see ZPE 23 (1975), 251F; 25(1977), 135F 

3 Apoll. Rhod. 2.522 and Schol. 498; ”Ik/xioç Callim. fr. 75.34; Schol. T II. 14.19. 

*Cook III (1940) 265-70; GB VI 35. 

5 ’A vTo\èü)v 7rpoirápoide Apoll. Rhod. 2.527, and cf. Schol. 498a/w; Heraclides fr. 141 
‘Apoll. Rhod. 2,522—but a sacrifice "for Sirius and for Zeus." "For Zeus, Apollo, 
Poseidon and the Winds" Nigidius fr. 99 Swoboda. 

7 Pind. Pyth. 9.65. For sacrifice of a black lamb for a typhoon, see Aristoph. Ran. 847. 
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killer and keeper—we must presume that his sacrificial victim for the 
raging dog-star would have been, once again, a ram. Nonnus, on the 
other hand, mentions a bull-sacrifice at the altar of Zeus, and a honey 
mixture. 8 Aristaios had "discovered" oil and honey in Keos—so it was 
told— and libations of oil and honey were clearly linked to the sacrifi¬ 
cial ritual, even though we know nothing of the order—so important 
for understanding the ritual—in which they occurred. In any case, 
the rituaLs nighttime aspect was followed by a daytime aspect, analo- 
gous to the polarity of Pelops and Zeus at Olympia; and just as Ly- 
kaon's sacrifice provoked a flood, and the feast of Thyestes made the 
sun change its course, so the sacrifice of Aristaios set cosmic powers 
in motion: the supremacy of the "dog" was overturned and the rising 
winds renewed the forces of life. The Keans awaited the appearance 
of the dog-star and the sun "in arms." 9 It was the men of arms- 
bearing age who became conscious of their solidarity and identity 
at this sacrificial festival; they would naturally have identified with 
the daytime order, the winds that dispelled the danger. And they 
conceived of their tiny island as the center of the world: the Keans 
claimed that they celebrated the festival, which Aristaios founded, 
"for all the Greeks." 10 

Lykaon sacrificed an Arcadian boy, his son or nephew, as a wolf; 
similarly, Aristaios, the herdsman who discovered oil and honey and 
established the sacrifice for the "dog,"was the father of Aktaion, who 
was torn apart by dogs. This leads us from ritual back to myth, to one 
of the most famous of all Greek myths, a frequent subject in art from 
archaic times.” As is often the case, the motivating forces in the story 
are unclear. The only certainty is in what Aktaion suffered, his 7rátfoç, 
and what Artemis did: the hunter became the hunted; he was trans- 
formed into a stag, and his raging hounds, struck with "wolfs frenzy" 
(Aúo-cra), tore him apart as they would a stag. The regai anger of an 
offended goddess is at work here, demanding a victim. Her wrath 
was stirred by an oversight with regard to sacred laws, by trespassing 

5.270-73. For the invention of oil and honey on Keos see Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 2.498b. 
Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 2.498a/w. 

10 Diod. 4.82.2. 

p R I 458-61; Hes. Th. 977; a new fragment of Hesiod's Catalogues in T. Renner, HSCP 
82 (1978), 282; Stesichorus 236 Page = Paus. 9.2.3; Akusilaos, FGrHist 2 F 33; Aesch. 

oxotides fr. 417-24 Mette; Eur. Bacch. 339; Callim. Hy. 5.110-15; Diod. 4.81.4; Apollod. 
3 - 31 , etc. For depictions in art see P. Jacobsthal, Marburger Jahrb. f. Kunstwiss. 5 (1929), 

1 23, Brommer (1960) 336-37. On Polygnotus' depíction see Paus. 10.30.5. AY 2 A ap- 
Pears with a wolf's-head cap on the Boston beil-crater 00.346 = ARV 2 1045.7. 
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on an "untouchable" precinct, by sexual desires, or, frotri an ethical 
perspective, by behaving presumptuously toward a divinity. 12 

The stag-metamorphosis recalls the"untouchable" precinct on 
Mount Lykaion: all who entered were forthwith regarded as stags to 
be hunted and killed. 13 Even the Delphic god ordered such a "stag" to 
be given up to its pursuers. And, according to mythic fantasy, Arkas 
and his mother mated in that very precinct 14 —the same motifs, the 
same excuses are always superimposed on the act of killing. The fact 
that in stories and art this stag-metamorphosis is often enacted by Ar- 
temis throwing a stag's skin over Aktaion 15 is perhaps not so much a 
rationalization as a feature of ritual, a mask, though of course com- 
pletely serious for the masked participant. Whereas the Greek exam- 
ples show a man disguised as a stag being attacked by real hounds, 
the wall paintings at Çatal Hüyük depict the masked leopard men 
surrounding a realistically painted stag. 16 

In fact, there is something peculiar about Aktaion's dogs as well. 
It is probable that already Hesiod gave a catalogue of their names, 
thus making them virtually individuais; 17 and the end of the myth, as 
told by the mythographers, has a particularly ancient quality: "When 
Aktaion was dead, his dogs searched and howled for their master. 
Their search took them to the cave of Cheiron; and he made an image 
of Aktaion which stilled their grief." 18 This description of the dogs' 
behavior doubtless goes beyond anything that could be observed in 
nature; real dogs cannot be comforted by an image. Rather, these ani¬ 
mais are performing a human ritual of the sort we find attested again 


12 According to Hesiod (new fragment), Stesichorus, and Akusilaos, Aktaion wanted to 
marry Semeie; according to Eur. Bacch. 339 he boasted that he was a better hunter than 
Artemis (cf. Soph. El. 569). There is no certain attestation before Callimachus that Ak¬ 
taion saw Artemis naked. 

13 Architimos, FCrHist 315 F 1 = Plut. Q. Gr. 30oa-c; II.i.nn.7, 34 above. 
l4 See ll.i.n.21 above. 

15 Stesichorus 236 Page; Jacobsthal, Marburger Jahrb., fig. 6 = ARV 2 287 24, fig. 8 = ARV' 
285.1, fig. 9 = ARV 2 552.20; cf. the metope from Selinus, fig. 11. Similarly, in Dionysios' 
Bassarika, the god clothes the victim, who is to be torn apart, in the skin and horns of a 
newly slain stag; cf. D. L. Page, Literary Papyri (1941), 536-40 = fr. 19.9 Heitsch. For 
deer-masquerades among the Bukoliastai in Sicily see Schol. Theocr. pp. 3.6, 7.14, 
14.25 Wendel; cf. an early Greek gem in D. Ohly, Griech. Getnmen (1957), fig. 24; for 
’A ktolúov Kepaatpópcy; as a theater mask see Poli. 4.141. 

16 See 1.2.n.i9, I.8.n.28 above, and Figure 3. 

17 See Apollod. 3.32; Aesch. fr. 423 Mette; Ov. Met. 3.206-224; Hyg. Fab. 181. 
l8 Apollod. 3.31; POxy 2509, going back to Hesiod. Cf. A. Casanova, RF 1 C 97 (1969), 
31-46. 


and again: the "search" for a torn-up victim ending in a symbolic res- 
toration. 19 Aktaion's death is a sacrificial ritual of the hunt, conse- 
crated by the Mistress of the Beasts and performed in the form that 
had been standard since Palaeolithic times. The actors are dogs struck 
mad by "wolfs frenzy/' werewolves whose shrine is in a mountain 
cave. One mythographer even identifies Aktaion's dogs with the Rho- 
dian Telchines, 20 the magicai bronze-smiths; in so doing, he equates 
one secret society with another. ! 

The literary myth probably combines various local cultic tradi- 
tions. Aktaion's death, for instance, is situated at the spring Garga- 
phia near Mount fCithairon; 21 the cave of Cheiron, however, is on 
Mount Pelion in Thessaly. Almost by chance, a few details about the 
cave of Cheiron in Thessaly happen to have come down to us in 
a note by the Hellenistic periegete Heraclides: "On the heights of 
Mount Pelion, there is a cave, the so-called cave of Cheiron, and a 
shrine of Zeus Aktaios. At Sirius' rising, which is the time of the 
greatest heat, the most prominent citizens, those in the prime of their 
lives, climb up to the cave. They are chosen by the priest and girded 
with fresh, thrice-shorn sheepskins. This shows how cold it must be 
on the mountain!" 22 What the witty author considers a geographical 
curiosity is obviously a sacred ritual performed by the ruling class of 
Magnésia. It was introduced by the sacrifice of a sheep or ram; every 
participant had to slaughter an animal. Then carne the strangest part 
of the ritual: each man put on the skin of his victim, and thus the pro- 
cession climbed the mountain to the cave of Cheiron and the shrine of 
Zeus. The sacrificer identifies with his victim to the point of wearing 
its skin, tries in effect to undo his own deed; yet he remains a wolf in 
sheep's clothing. With its expiatory character, the journey to Chei- 
ron's cave following the sacrifice obviously corresponds to the jour¬ 
ney of Aktaion's dogs to the mysterious mountain cave where they 
found comfort in the restored image of their victim. The connection 
v*dth Aktaion would be direct if the transmitted text, which names 
Zeus Aktaios," were reliable; but the inscriptions from Magnésia near 
Mount Pelion speak only of "Zeus Akraios," "Zeus of the heights." 23 

See T2.r1.12 above, IV. 6 below. 

“Armenides, FGrHist 378 F 8; Eust. 771.59. 

Apdiod**"3o 72 ' and Cf ' 5tat ' Theb ' 7 ' 274 WÍth Sch ° 1; RE VI1 757; for “° n Kithairon " see 

Herald. 2.8 (F. Pfister, Die Reisebilder des Herakleides [1951], 88). On hunters masquer- 
^“ng m animais' skins see Baudy (1980) 403 n.102. 

Axréw, ’AKrácúP-Zeus Aktaios, líke Lykaon-Zeus Lykaios. For Zeus Akraios as su- 
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They do, however, mention a cult of Pan in the cave of Cheiron, and 
there were even rumors of human sacrifice. " J Thus, the parallels to 
the Lykaia become closer. 

The sacrifices on Mount Lykaion, Keos, and Mount Pelion have 
long been connected from the standpoint of weather-magic. -5 The 
proverbial "prayer of Aiakos" at the altar of Zeus Hellanios on the 
highest mountain in Aegina, said to bring storms and rain, 26 falis into 
this category as well, as does the sacrifice to Zeus Laphystios in the 
myth of Phrixos and the golden ram. 27 In order to prevent famine, 
king Athamas (whether in Orchomenos or Thessalian Halos) wanted 
to sacrifice his son to Zeus Laphystios. When he was already standing 
at the altar, the "cloud," Nephele, suddenly came down and a golden 
ram appeared. Thereupon both Phrixos and the ram vanished. The 
old connection with the Argonauts, and the removal of Phrixos and 
the ram to Aietes, more likely reflect a poetic combination than a cult 
legend. But even in this version of the myth, the ram is sacrificed, 
and all that remains is the golden fleece. 

Herodotus tells us that a similar human sacrifice faced the de- 
scendants of Phrixos (that is, Athamas) in Thessalian Halos down to 
his own time. 28 The crucial step was characteristically left to the victim 
in a comedy of innocence: if the eldest member of the family set foot 
in the "Leiton," the prytaneum, he had to die. Once again, entering a 
place not to be entered is used as an excuse for sacrifice. If the victim 
manages to flee but happens to be caught later on, he is led back into 

preme god and god of oaths see IG IX 2.1103, 1105, 1108, 1109.54, 7 1 ' 1110 ' 1I2§ - For 
Aióíwoç ’Akt aios on Chios see C/G 2214c (II 1030); for 'AiróAAwe 'AktoIoç see Strabo 
13 p. 588, Steph. Byz. "Aktíov. 

!4 "Erat." Cat. 40 p. 184 Robert; Monimos in Ciem. Pr. 3.42.4. The "Pan Painter" couples 
his famous depiction of Pan with Aktaion's death; see Boston 10.185 = ARV 2 550.1. 
“Nilsson (1955) 395-401. 

“Isocr. 9.14-15; Diod. 4.61; Paus. 2.29.6-8; Ciem. Strom. 6.28. On Cos there was a 
kowòv t õtv trvpnopevopévwv rrapà AiVYénoe: see S/G 3 1107. 'lepeítov àváfiacns on 
Mount Olympus in Thessaly, with an ash-altar: see Plut. fr. 191 Sandbach = Philop. 
CAG XIV 1.26-27. For an alleged human sacrifice for Zeus Ombrios at Elis, see Lyk. 160 
with Schol. 

27 Türk, RML III 2458-67; PR II 41-51; Schwenn (1915) 43 ~ 4 6 ; Cook I (1914) 4 1 4 ~ 1 9 ; 
Hes. fr. 68/9, 254-56, 299; Hekataios, FGrHist 1 F 17; Pherekydes, FGrHist 3 F 98/9; 
Hellanikos, FGrHist 4 F 126; Soph. “Athamas" fr. 1-10 Pearson; Eur. Phrixos I and 11 , 
Nova Fragmenta Euripidea, ed. C. Austin (1968), pp. 101-103. The myth of Phrixos is 
linked to two sanctuaries of Zeus Laphystios, at Flalos in Thessaly (Eur. Phrixos 1 ; Hdt. 
7.197; cf. Strabo 9 p. 433; Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 2.513) and at Orchomenos in Boeotia 
(Eur. Phrixos II; Paus. 9.34.5, 1.44.7; Hellanikos, FGrHist 1 F 126). 

“Hdt. 7.197, and cf. Plat. Minos 315c. 
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the "Leiton" to start the sacrificial procession according to the rules. 
The descendent of Phrixos, "completely covered with woolen fillets," 
would be led to the shrine of Laphystian Zeus. The equation with the 
ram could hardly be more obvious. Presumably, a ram would nor- 
mally take the place of a human victim for Zeus Laphystios, as it 
would for other deities. But here, too, the motif of the wolf accom- 
panies the myth of human sacrifice: Athamas became, just as the Ora¬ 
cle had proclaimed, a companion in the meai of the wolves, before he 
ascended the Thessalian throne. 29 

The motivation for sacrificial ritual in weather-magic must have 
seemed quite convincing to early farming and urban communities al- 
ways living in the shadow of famine. But the element of the werewolf 
cannot derive from this source, nor the rituaLs persistence, given the 
undoubtedly frequent failure of the weather to cooperate. Wherever 
we can grasp details, we see that the festival accentuates and restruc- 
tures the distribution of societal roles; there are hints of this in the do- 
mestic tragedy behind the Phrixos myth—women against men, father 
against son, brother and sister against everyone else. What actually 
sets the "unspeakable sacrifice" in motion is not nature but the order 
of the community and its spiritual life. The sacrifice causes such a 
shock that the cosmos might well seem to move to the rhythm of the 
sacred action. 30 

Scholars have tried to relate this weather-magic surrounding 
Zeus to the concept of an Indo-European storm god, but the paral¬ 
lels lead rather toward Asia Minor and the Semitic realm. A strange 
sheep-sacrifice, attested for Cyprian Aphrodite, has been the subject 
of detailed study by Robertson Smith: "They sacrifice sheep together, 
while they are themselves covered with sheepskins"; 31 then there is a 
sacrifice of wild pigs, which is seen as vengeance for Adónis, who 
was killed by a boar. Thus, the preliminary sheep-sacrifice, in which 
the participants disguise themselves so strangely, probably repeats 
the death of the Great Goddess's "lord" and lover. At Hierapolis, in 
the temple of the "Syrian Goddess"—another place where the Adónis 
egend was at home—a worshipper's preliminary sacrifice consisted 
w slaughtering a black sheep, then prostrating himself on its skin, 
with the head and feet wrapped around his body. 32 But the Great 
oddess can bring about a wolf-metamorphosis as well. Gilgamesh's 

^Schol. Plat. Minos 315c; Apoilod. 1.84. 

^ Thus, Seneca, Thy. 696, has the earth quake during the sacrifice of Atreus. 

^Lydus Mens. 4.65 p. 119.19-22 Wuensch; Smith (1894) 469-79. 

Luk. Syr. D. 55, and cf. Porph. V Pyth. 17 (Idaean cave, Crete). 
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complaint against Istar has long been known: "Because you loved the 
herdsman, the keeper . . . you smote him and changed him into a 
wolf: now he is hunted by his own shepherd boys and his dogs bite 
his ankles." 33 Although the distribuíion of roles is somewhat dif- 
ferent, the context is reminiscent of both Adónis and Aktaion. In 
Ugaritic mythology, there is the story of Aqhat the hunter, who was 
torn apart by birds of prey, at the bidding of the goddess Anat, who 
wanted his bow; his father managed to retrieve from the belly of the 
vulture-mother his remains—bones and fat— and to bury them. 34 It 
would be tempting to equate the names Aktaon, Akteon, Aktaion 
with Aqhat, 35 but even in the Babylonian and Ugaritic versions we are 
nowhere near the "origins" of the myth. The wall painting at Çatal 
Hüyük has already been mentioned: 36 here, some four to five thou- 
sand years earlier, we find the leopard men, servants of the Great 
Goddess, a Mannerbund and mask society, dancing around their vic- 
tim, the stag. By changing himself into a predatory animal, a hunter, 
man single-handedly guaranteed the continuance and development 
of the human race in Palaeolithic times; he lived on in this form 
through the Neolithic period in the rituais that shaped society, and on 
into classical Greece in the sacrificial rites and myths about the stag 
and the werewolf. 


5. The Delphic Tripod 


The first sanctuary that comes to mind in considering the sacred 
tripod is, of course, Pytho, the Delphic sanctuary, the far-famed Ora¬ 
cle of Apollo which, simultaneously, was the center of the Pylaic Am- 
phictiony and site of the Pythian games. Delphi played such a signifi- 
cant role in Greek religious, intellectual, and political life that it is 
impossible to do justice in a few pages to the Delphic phenomenon as 

33 Gilgamesh VI i, 58-63, ANET 84. 

M ANET 149-55. has been postulated time and again that Aqhat is revived —ANET 
155; Th. Gaster, Thespis (1961 2 ), 323—but the heart of the myth consists of death by 
being torn apart, "collecting," and burying; cf. I.8.n.i2 above. 

35 Astour (1965) 163-68. 

*See above at n. 16. 
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a whole. 1 Moreover, like Olympia—or even more so, because of its 
great popularity—the sanctuary was repeatedly entangled in political 
and military disorders, and each Sacred War brought new forms of 
administration which influenced the function and sense of identity of 
Apollo's servants. Thus, as at Olympia, various traditions became su- 
perimposed, and disentangling them is no mean task. The most sig- 
nifícant break probably carne with the first Sacred War, shortly after 
600 b.c., in the course of which the Pylaic Amphictiony of Anthela 
took over the supervision of Delphi from the inhabitants of Krisa and, 
above all, organized the Pythian games, starting in 586T Nonetheless, 
the oracle's authority was undiminished by the crisis. The cult of the 
Delphic priesthood was virtually untouched, just as, later, it would 
survive the sanctuary's sudden decline in late Hellenistic times— 
Strabo called Delphi "the poorest sanctuary" 3 of his time. Yet the 
detailed information about the cult, which we find primarily in Plu- 
tarch, consistently corresponds to more ancient allusions or indica- 
tions. Thus, we may conclude that the Delphic rituais maintained 
essentially the same forms at the same place for at least eight hundred 
years. 

Delphi was set apart from the normal Greek polis: since it was 
isolated on a steep mountain six hundred meters above the valley of 
the Pleistos, nestled by the Castalian spring between the grandiose 
Phaedriadic cliffs, Delphi could never be a farming community. Al¬ 
ready the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 4 States in no uncertain terms that 
the Delphians had lived for, as well as from, the sanctuary ever since 
the most ancient times. There may be some truth to the tradition that 
the Delphians originally carne from Lykoreia, 5 inasmuch as it is possi- 
ble for a community to exist there on the large plateau above the 


See Nilsson (1906) 150-62, 283-88, 461-62; (1955) 170-74, 625-53; Farnell IV (1907) 
179-218, 291-95; H. Pomtow, RE IV 2517-2700; RE SuppI. IV 1189-1432; F. Schober, 
RE Suppl. V 61-152; G. Daux, Pausanias à Delphes (1936); P. Amandry, La mantique apolli- 
nienne à Detphes (1950); J. Defradas, Les thèmes de la propagande delphique (1954); M. Del- 
eourt, Uoracle de Delphes (1955); Parke and Wormell (1958); G. Roux, Delphi: Orakel und 
Kultstãtten (1971). On the myth see Fontenrose (1959); on the results of the excavations 
see Fouilles de Delphes (1902 and after). 

The most accurate tradition is to be found in the hypothesis to Pindar's Pythian Odes, 
hol. Pind. II. 1—5 Drachmann, based on the archival researches of Aristotle and KaT 
“sthenes at Delphi, S/G 3 275 = FGrHist 124 T 23. 

trabo 9 p. 420 1‘Vi'i yi: tol TTEvêerTctTÓv ecttlv tô èv Aektpoiç iepóp XfiY) pttTtop ye \ápí.v. 
t ' Ffe Pyth. or. 405c, in whose time the Pythia was the daughter of poor farmers. 
*See n. 7 below. 

5 See n. 22 below. 
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Phaedriadic cliffs between the Korykian cave and Mount Parnassus, 
but already before 600 b.c. Delphi was governed by Krisa down on 
the gulf of Corinth, for the envoys who came to the isolated slopes 
seeking the counsel of the god generally came by ship. Delphi was 
the only Greek community to make religion its main occupation; the 
basis for this unique role was the oracle's pan-Hellenic and even Inter¬ 
national fame. It was this, too, that prompted the intervention of the 
Amphictiony. And the Pythian games were all the more glorious be- 
cause they were connected to the sanctuary. The god spoke at Delphi: 
here, piety was firmly imbedded in the transcendental world. How- 
ever, the worldly action that gave rise to the oracle, and which we can 
grasp, was a special form of sacrificial ritual. The site of the oracle, the 
place of pronouncements and liberating purifications, was first and 
foremost a place of sacrifice, outdoors, high on the mountain. 

The excavators of the temenos found "the earth fat with organic 
remains mixed with ash and burnt bones, and filled with countless 
Mycenaean sherds and terra-cottas." 6 Houses were even built in this 
terrain that would normally have been considered unfit for habita- 
tion. The Homeric Hymn to Ápollo describes how the god himself built 
his sanctuary among the crags of Mount Parnassus and in the form of 
a dolphin personally led his priests, the Delphians, from Crete. "How 
shall we live now?" they ask in fright on seeing the temple high up on 
the slope. But the god comforts them with a smile: "Each of you 
should carry a knife in your right hand and slaughter sheep con- 
tinually; for they will be there in abundance. . . . But guard my 
temple and receive the tribes of men." 7 Thus, Apollo's worshippers 
brought their sheep up from the fertile plain to the mountain to be 
slaughtered with the assistance of the priests with their knives. These 
priests were then allowed to enjoy themselves at the meai. The sacri¬ 
fice was accomplished in a most peculiar way: "Whenever someone 
enters the sacred precinct to sacrifice to the god, the Delphians sur- 
round the altar, each of them carrying a knife. And when the lord of 
the sacrifice has slaughtered the victim, skinned it, and removed its 
entrails, then all those standing around cut off as much as they can 
for themselves and go away with it; thus, the sacrificer himself is 
often left empty-handed." 8 For this reason, a verse from comedy be- 


‘Nilsson (1955) 339. 

7 Hy. Ap. 528-38; ppkoòÓKw Ylvõaivi Pind. Pyth. 3.27. 

8 For the legerid of Aesop see POxy 1800 fr. 2 col. II 32-46 = Aesopica, ed. B. E. Perry 
(1952), Test. 25 p. 221, and cf. Schol. Flor. Callim. fr. 191.16-25; Schol. Pind. Nem. 
7.62a; Pherekydes, FGrHist 3 F 64; in addition see Achaios fr. 13, TGF p. 749 = Ath. 
i73d; Burkert, Gnomon 38 (1966), 439-40. 
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came proverbial: "When you sacrifice at Delphi, you will have to buy 
extra meat for yourself to eat." 9 The Delphic knives were made in a 
special form which we are unable to reconstruct with certainty in spite 
of numerous ironic allusions. 10 In any case, rather than a transcenden¬ 
tal piety, the Delphic sheep-sacrifice exhibited all-too-human traits. 
"Like flies around a goatherd or like Delphians at sacrifice:" 11 this is a 
picture of shameless obtrusion. But no one ever tried to reform what 
actually took place in the sacred precinct, for it was an unchangeable, 
sacred custom. 

Precisely this form of Delphic sacrifice is reflected in the heroic 
myth that reconstructs the action as a human tragedy: Neoptolemos- 
Pyrrhos, the son of Achilles, suffered a horrible death at Apollo's 
hearth in Delphi, and his grave in the sacred precinct was always 
pointed out. 12 The motivation for the act varies according to whether 
or not the specific version presents Pyrrhos in a good light. Some 
make him a temple robber whom the god justly punishes; 13 others de- 
scribe him as a pious worshipper of the oracle who was perniciously 
killed by Orestes. 14 What actually happened there, the "act" itself, re¬ 
mains unchanged. Neoptolemos sacrificed to Apollo at the "hearth" 
in his temple; there he was surrounded by Delphians and, in the con- 
fusion of carving and snatching up the sacrificial meat, he was killed 
with a Delphic knife. 15 Thus, in sacrificing, he himself became the vic¬ 
tim in this specifically Delphic ritual. The genealogies call the mur- 
derer "Machaireus," "the knife-man," son of Daitas, "the feaster"; 
and, far from making him a criminal, they give him priestly status. 
His descendant is Branchus, the founder of the other famous oracle of 
Apollo, at Didyma near Miletus. 16 As for Neoptolemos-Pyrrhos, he is 

‘‘Com. adesp. 460; CAF III 495 = Plut. Q. conv. 709a; App. Prov. 1.95, Paroem. Gr. 1 393. 

Arist. Pol. 125262 and in Hsch. àehtpixri p.á\aipa, Prov. Coisl. 105 = App. Prov. 194, 
Paroem. Gr. I 393. The knife is also mentioned in Hy. Ap. 535 and Aristoph. fr. 684. 
n CaIlim. fr. 191.26-27. 

J- Fontenrose, The Cult and Myth ofPyrros at Delphi (1960); M. Delcourt, Pyrrhos et Pyr- 
rha (1965); J. Pouilloux and G. Roux, Enigmes à Delphes (1963); L. Woodbury, Phoemx 33 
j 1 979 )/ 95 - 133 - For the tomb see Paus. 10.24.6, 1.4.4; Schol. Pind. Nem. 7.62c; J. Pouil- 
OUX, Fouilles de Delphes 11 : La région nord du sanctuaire (1960), 49-60. For the myth see 
ind- Pae. 6.116-20; Nem. 7.40-47 with Schol. 58, 62; Eur. Andr. 49-55, 1122-57; Eur. 
Ur. 1654-57; Soph. Hermione pp. 141-43 Pearson; Pherekydes, FGrHist 3 F 64; Asklepi- 
■ es ' FGrHist 12 F 15; Apollod. Epit. 6.13-14. On the Ru vo crater (Jatta 239) see J. Pouil- 
Oux and G. Roux, Enigmes à Delphes (1963) 119.3, and cf. G. Roux, AK 7 (1964), 30-41. 
^Strabo 9 p. 421; Schol. Pind. Nem. 7.58, 150a; and cf. Paus. 1.13.9, 4.17.4. 

Eur- Andr. 995-98, 1090 ff. 

Maxaípçt Pind. Nem. 7.42. 

Asklepiades, FGrHist 12 F 15; Callim. fr. 229.7; Strabo 9 p. 421. 
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honored eternally precisely because he died: he now has a place in 
the sanctuary, "seeing to law and justice in the heroes' processions 
amid much sacrifice." 17 Pindar assures us that it was necessary for 
such a hero to be situated in the sanctuary. Admittedly, the excavators 
did not íind at the site a grave consecrated to Neoptolemos-Pyrrhos, 
but, rather, a Mycenaean pithos, filled with ashes and the remains of 
bones. 18 This is, however, a place of sacrifice, with its double aspect of 
killing and renewing life. Just as Zeus was united with Pelops, so Del- 
phic Apollo is associated with his chosen victim, whom the poets 
made into the son of Achilles. His death occurs in the sacred precinct 
in a violent ritual which the Delphians regularly repeat. 

Once again, two groups confront each other in the sacrifice: 
Apollo's worshipper coming from afar, and the native Delphians. The 
one brings a sacrificial animal and slaughters it, the others "steal" the 
meat and eat it. Thus, man searches for god in the wilderness, far 
from the world of peaceful communities and farms, and there he en- 
counters the god's wild servants, a group of greedy gluttons. The first 
inhabitant of the ravines of Mount Parnassus to be attested in Greek 
literature is none other than Autolykos, the "werewolf." His grand- 
son was Odysseus, whom he taught how to hunt, and it was there 
that Odysseus suffered the wound that was to reveal his identity. 19 
The Delphians pointed out the site of the boar hunt, and the place 
where Odysseus received his wound, in their gymnasium 20 not far 
from the Castalian spring. 

This early legend is not the only link between Delphi and the 
wolf. "The Delphians worship the wolf" was Aelian's straightforward 
pronouncement 21 in reference to the bronze statue of a wolf that the 
Delphians set up as a votive gift beside the great altar; moreover, 
there was a story that a wolf caught and killed a temple robber. If 
Neoptolemos-Pyrrhos was a temple robber, he suffered the same fate 
at the hands of the Delphians. In any case, in stealing the sacrifice, 
their behavior was distinctly wolf-like. The name of the wolf is linked 
primarily with Lykoreia, the place where the Delphians were said 
to have originated. The name was taken to mean "howling of the 
wolves," though "wolf-mountain" would be etymologically more ac- 
curate. According to the legend, the first human beings, Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, landed on Mount Parnassus after the great flood and, 


17 Pind. Nem. 7.44-47. 18 Pouilloux, Fouilles 11 , 57-59. 

19 Od. 19.393-466. 

“Paus. 10.8.8. On Apollon Lykeios at Delphi, see J. Bousquet, BCH 90 (1966), 91. 
2 ' Nat. an. 12.40; Paus. 10.14.7, and cf. Plut. Pericl. 21. 


guided by "howling wolves," they founded their city and named it 
accordingly. 22 The Delphians, or at least the most prominent Delphic 
families, traced their ancestry back to Deucalion; 23 in a sense, they 
were still following the footsteps of the wolf in the ritual of robbing 
the sacrifice. There was even a story that Apollo was borne by a she- 
wolf; 24 and modern scholars dispute whether the name Apollo Lykeios 
has to do with Lycia, "light" or the "wolf" 25 —most Greeks, in any 
case, took it to mean "wolf." 

Opposing the she-wolfs son was the son of the "ram": one tradi- 
tion claimed that the Pythian games were established because Apollo 
killed a robber from Euboea, the son of Krios. 26 Here, the sacrifice of a 
sheep in Apollo's precinct has become part of the legend almost un- 
disguised. By contrast, the official myth, which became widespread 
no later than the first Pythian games in 586 when Sakadas included it 
in his performance of the "Pythian nome," 27 names Python, the earth- 
born dragon, as Apollo's opponent and victim. 28 But already Plutarch 
noticed that the fight against the dragon has very little to do with Del¬ 
phic ritual. 29 Rather, it is a favorite motif of the Orientalizing era, a 
period with a distinct preference for such monsters, and it was proba- 
bly transposed to Delphi by the poets without affecting the cult or en- 
tirely supplanting rival traditions. Still more ancient, and immensely 
popular, is the story of how Herakles fought Apollo for the Pythian 
tripod. 30 This may or may not reflect the memories of a Dorian inva- 
sion and the take-over of a pre-Dorian cult-site; in any case, the fact 
that two polarized groups arose in the Delphic ritual, each struggling 


a Paus. 10.6.2, and cf. Marm. Par., FGrHist 239 A 2, 4; Andron, FGrHist 10 F 8; Callim. 
fr. 62; Strabo 9 p. 418; 'AnóKKwa Avku> pèv<; Callim. Hy. 2.19; Apoll. Rhod. 4.1490; Eu- 
phorion fr. 80.3 Powell. 

“See n. 47 below. 

Arist. Hist. an. 58oai8; Ael. Nat. an. 10.26; cf. Ant. Lib. 35. The meaning of Apollo 
AvKtjyevTis, II. 4.101, was disputed even in antiquity. 

Cook 1 (1914) 63-68, who argues for "light." 

“Paus. 10.6.6. 

Paus. 2.22.8-9; Poli. 4 78; cf. Strabo 9 p. 421. 

For the most detailed discussion see Fontenrose (1959); in the Hymn to Apollo, the 
uragon is female and nameless. 

Plut. De def. or. 417^4183. 

There are reliefs and vase-paintings with the fight for the tripod starting in Geometric 
mes, but the Identification of Herakles and Apollo becomes a certainty only in the 
od century. see S. B. Luce, AJA 34 (1930), 313-33; E. Kunze, Olympische Forschungen 2 
0950), 113-17; F, Willemsen, Jdl 70 (1953), 93-99; Brommer (1960) 30-38; Schefold 
0964) 1.4b. 
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for the sacrificial meat—which, of course, would have been kept in 
the tripod— and the fact that the "robbers" in this ritual were those 
who were truly obedient to the god are good indications that the 
ritual provided the story's basic structure and that it was not just a 
product of chance. Transcending the sacrificial struggles, however, 
Apollo's order prevailed. 

Together with the tripod, the act of cutting up the ram links Del¬ 
phi to the Lykaia and Olympia. As at Olympia, moreover, a foot-race 
was held in the stadium. The temple's special function, however, was 
unique to Delphi, as was the role of the Pythia, the woman conse- 
crated to Apollo. Inside, there was the famous hearth (écrrúx), home 
of the eternal flame 31 —a very ancient feature, 32 alien to the ordinary 
Greek temple. The tripod was kept in the temple's innermost area, 
the adyton, 33 which was open to only a few. Those who came for ad- 
vice could probably have seen what was happening only from a dis- 
tance; they would have seen the consecrated woman sitting on the 
tripod, would have heard her altered voice and thus have known that 
Apollo's word was passing through her lips. The Stoic "pneuma" doc- 
trine gave rise to the theory—eagerly taken up by rationalists that 
vapors rising from the depths of the earth in the adyton would have 
induced the Pythia's trance and her prophetic powers. But this theory 
has not stood up to archaeological examination: 34 there is simply no 
trace of a chasm or any volcanic activity whatsoever beneath the tem¬ 
ple at Delphi. There were, of course, vapors surrounding the tripod 
as the Pythia entered the adyton and took her place on the sacred 
seat: laurel leaves would have been burned, with barley grains 3 and 


31 Paus. 10.24.4; Plut. Numa 9.12; Aristides 20.4; De E 385c. For the Amphictionic oath 
see S/G 3 826 C 14 ©[é/iiç te] Kai 'AttóWwv Itvtfioç Kai Aar<à k ai 'ApT£p.t[ç kcu] Earia 
Kai 7 rvp àdávarov Kai deoi ircreres Kai irâcrai; and cf. Hom. Hy. 24; Aesch. Cho. 1037, 
the hymn of Aristonoos, pp. 164-65 Powell. 

32 Yavis (1949) 59-70; S. Marinatos, BCH 60 (1936), 239-40; F. Oelmann, Bonn. Jb. 157 
( 1 957) / n-52; E. Drerup, Archaeologia Homérica O: Griechische Baukunst in geometrischer 
Zeit (1969), 123-28. 

33 Paus. 10.24.5; ãSuro* Hdt. 7.141; Eur. Iph. Taur. 1256; Aristonoos I 13 p. 163 Powell; 
oZkos. èv 4> toúç xpvpévows tü> êeá> Kaâííovaiv Plut. De Def. or. 437c. The exact arrange- 
ment of the interior of the temple is not certain: see Roux (1971) 

“Cie Div 1 115 and cf. 38, 79; Diod. 16.26 (late Hellenistic source, E. Schwartz, RE \ 
682); Strabo 9 p. 419; Lucan 5.165; Ps.-Long. 13.2; Callim. Hy. 4178, with text and inter- 
pretation uncertain. Cf. Nilsson (1955) 172.3. 

35 Plu t. De Pyth. or. 397a; De E 385c; chewing the laurel is mentioned by Lyk. 6 an 
Tzetz. ad loc., Luk. Bis acc. 1. 
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perhaps other sorts of incense. But it was simply subjective opinion 
and traditional belief that the tripod rocked and shook in the murky 
room, that a power from the depths was at work when the Pythia 
spoke or, rather "sang" and "screamed." 38 The tripod and the vapors 
rising from a fire go hand in hand in any case; at Olympia, too, we 
encountered the tale of the tripod mysteriously starting to boil. 37 

The Delphic tripod had a cover, on which the Pythia sat. 38 It is no 
wonder that all sorts of rumors circulated as to its secret contents, but 
all of them pointed basically in one direction: the remains of some 
slaughtered creature were gathered inside—"the bones and the teeth 
of the Python snake," 39 according to one version in keeping with the 
official myth of the fight and death at Delphi. An apocryphal tradi- 
tion, by contrast, inverted the victor and his victim: "Apollo was the 
son of Silenus; he was killed by Python; his remains were deposited 
in the so-called tripod." 40 The majority, however, also unofficial and 
related to sectarian mysteries, spoke of Dionysus slain: "When the Ti- 
tans had tom apart Dionysus, they gave his limbs to his brother, 
Apollo, having thrown them into a kettle, but he preserved them 
close to the tripod." 41 This was surely not Callimachus' own inven- 
tion. We find his statement confirmed by Plutarch: "The people of 
Delphi believe that the remains of Dionysus rest with them beside the 
Oracle, and the Hosioi offer a secret sacrifice in Apollo's shrine when- 
ever the Thyiades wake Liknites [sc. Dionysus]." 42 Thus, Plutarch 
places this tradition in the context of a sacrificial ritual. 

Starting with Aeschylus' Eumenides, there is a great deal of evi- 


36 Pythia TÒ1< rpÍTToba biaacicrapévT) Luk. Bis acc. 1; Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 213 rrkpaiov 
tov rpírroSos ôáipvr/ lararo. fjv rj Iludia, r/vína êxpyaptpSet, caeiev; cf. Aristonoos 1 io, 
p. 163 Powell; àeíbovaa ' EXXrjcri ftoás Eur. lon 92. 

See II.2, p. 100 above. 

OKpoç Zenob. Par. 3.63, Paroem. Gr. I 72; Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 9; Vesp. 238; ÈeóÀ/xtoç 
Ph fr. 1044 Pearson. For the Pythia "sitting" see Eur. lon 92 (correspondingly, 
pollo, Eur. Iph. Taur. 1254; Or. 955-56); Diod. 16.26-27. E° r vase-paintings see Wil- 
emsen, jdl 70 (1955), 85-88. The "raving" (paveia a) of the Pythia is mentioned by 
lat. Phdr. 244a. Amandry, Mantique, 19-24, disputed the Pythia's ecstasy; cf. R. Flace- 
^ere, Revue des Etudes Anciennes 52 (1950), 306-24; Parke and Wormell (1958) I 34-41. 

' 30rv auc t. Aen. 3.360 and cf. 3.92, 6.347; Eust. ad Dion. Per. 441; òpáKwv vnò tüj rpi- 
wooi ipdéyyerai "Luk." Astr. 23. 

t Porph. V. Pyth. 16, following Antonios Diogenes. 

Call- fr - 643 = Schol. Lyk. 207; Callim. fr. 517 in Et. Gen. = Et M. 255.14-16; Phi- 
^ochoros, FGrHist 328 F 7; Euphorion fr. 13 Powell; Ciem. Pr. 2.18.2. 

P >ut. Is. 365a, and cf. De E 389c. 
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dence that not only Apollo was worshipped at Delphi, but Dionysus 
as well. 43 The Leningrad vase-painting on which Apollo offers his 
hand to Dionysus at Delphi has often been used as an illustration. 
The pediments of the fourth-century temple presented Apollo in the 
circle of the Muses in the east, Dionysus among the Thyiades in 
the west 44 —a studied antithesis of morning/evening, light/darkness, 
the two were in fact conceived of as brothers. Plutarch 45 testifies that 
three winter months were consecrated to Dionysus, but Apollo re- 
sumed power in the month Bysios in spring. This pairing has been 
seen as a result of a religious-historical process, a shrewd balance, 
permitting the Delphic priesthood to assimilate the religious move- 
ments of the sixth century and at the same time to soften their im- 
pact. 4 *’ There is undoubtedly some truth to this. But it is not a ques- 
tion of diplomatic compromise or give-and-take, but, rather, of a 
polarity in which the contrary elements determine each other, like 
east and west, day and night. It comprises savagery versus clarity, 
lack of inhibition versus awareness of limitations, female versus male, 
proximity to death versus affirmation of life: this is the circular course 
that sacrificial ritual charts again and again, renewing life by encoun- 
tering death. The circle of the "werewolves" around the tripod kettle 
is a form of the ritual especially rich in antitheses. In the Delphic con- 
text, Dionysus is more likely a new name or accentuation of the one 
pole than a foreign intruder; in the sacrificial ritual, the polar tension 
is present from the outset. 

Plutarch mentions two rituais, simultaneously performed and 
mutually determinant, that he associates with the dismemberment of 
Dionysus. The Hosioi would offer an "unspeakable" sacrifice in the 


43 Aesch. Eum. 22, 24; Soph. Ant. 1126; Eur. lon 550-53, 714-18, 1125; Iph. Taur. 1243; 
Phoen. 226 with Schol.; Bacch. 306-309; Hypsipyle fr. 752; Aristoph. Nub. 605; Phi- 
lodamos p. 165 Powell. 

44 Leningrad crater. St. 1807 = ARV 2 1185.7, Metzger (1951) T.25.3; for the pediment see 
Paus. 10.19.4. The sixth century temple was different: see FD IV 3; P. de la Coste- 
Messelière, Art archaique: sculptures des temples (1931), 15-74; J. Dõrig, Festschr. K. Sche- 
fold (AK Beih. 4, 1965), 105-109. For "Delphos" the son of Apollo and Thyia see Paus. 
10.6.4; cf. the Vienna crater 935 = ARV 2 1441; Metzger (1951) pl.22.4: Aphrodite, 
Apollo, Omphalos, Thyiad. 

45 Plut. De E 389c; for the Identification of Dionysus with Apollo see Menander Rhet. Gr. 
III 446 Spengel, and cf. Aesch. fr. 86 Mette and Philodamos. On Dionysus as the first 
to give oracles see Schol. Pind. Pyth. p. 2.7, 13 Drachmann. See also 'Airókkaiv Ai- 
ovvaóòoT oç at Phlya, Paus. 1.31.4; in Asia Minor see Apollo and Marsyas (linked with 
the sacrifice of a ram in the Louvre statue 542). 

“Rohde (1898) II 54-55; cf. H. Jeanmaire, Dionysos (1951), 187-91. 


shrine; and the Thyiades would "wake" the child in the winnowing 
fan. 47 The Hosioi were the most distinguished social group at Delphi, 
direct descendants of Deucalion. By undergoing a special, seemingly 
ancient, initiation sacrifice, they attained the status of "the purified" 
and were hence able to deal with "the unspeakable" on a regular 
basis. This probably entailed a sacrificial dismemberment. Euripides 
combines a similar "consecration" with omophagy in Crete. 4 * The 
Mãnnerbund is juxtaposed to the company of "raving" women; the act 
of killing in the shrine corresponds to caring for the newborn child in 
the female realm, a secret action performed in the mountain wilder- 
ness, as on Mount Lykaion or at Olympia. The Thyiades would have 
roamed Mount Parnassus in ecstasy during the winter; 49 accordingly, 
the Hosioi must have oífered their unspeakable sacrifice at this time! 
Plutarch indicates, as clearly as one possibly could with something 
"unspeakable," that the sacrifice corresponded to the dismember¬ 
ment of Dionysus. Thus, it probably followed the main lines of Di- 
onysiac myth, i.e., tearing apart, gathering, and preserving in a sa- 
cred Container. This in turn corresponds to the ancient closing rite in 
hunting and sacrificial ritual. The myth tells us that Arkas and Pelops 
emerged from the sacrificial kettle revived. And at Delphi, the advent 
of Apollo marked the close of the Dionysiac period. Apollo's birthday 
falis on the seventh day of the month of Bysios in the spring, 50 which 
likewise signals ApoIlo's return to power. "In ancient times" the Ora¬ 
cle spoke only on this day. Death, as embodied in the previous un¬ 
speakable sacrifice, was finally overcome by renewed divine life when 
the Pythia took her place on the covered tripod. Ecstasy is a phenom- 
enon sui generis, but its place is fixed by the sacrificial ritual. 

Yet another sacrifice had to be made before the Pythia might en¬ 
ter the adyton—this time, a goat-sacrifice. Before it could be slaugh- 
tered, however, its entire body had to be made to shudder; 51 therefore 


,7 PIut. Is. 365a; cf. De def. or. 438b; Q. Gr. 292c!. 

^ 47 2 cf. 1 .5.11.25 above. Lyk. 207 alludes to a secret sacrifice to Dionvsus 
at Delphi. 7 

] Plut Pr,m - f ri 8■ 953 d; De mui. vir. 24 9 e-f; Paus. 10.4.2-3 (every second year), and cf. 
c'? 2 i 7 ' ™^t- 7 - 3 78 ; Philodamos 21-23, P- 166 Powell; Aristonoos I 37, p. 163 Powell; 
^atullus 64.390-93. On Liknites see Nilsson (1957) 38-45. 

5) Plut - Gr. 292e-f, with reference to Kallisthenes, FGrHist 124 F 49. 

Plut. De def. or. 435c, 437b rije alya; tôh deúi[i xpijcrnjpjtoe . . . alya «[aAÀtJxreéoeTa 
„ 41 - 21 - For a 8 oats head on Delphic coins see HN 2 340; Hsch. ò W a\òç Aiyaios is 
abovè^ Aiyá. On the shudder of the sacrificial animal see I.i.n.13 
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it was doused with cold water. When the goat then quivered, it was 
not taken as a nod of consent—as would normally be the case in a 
comedy of innocence —but, rather, as a sign of quaking fear. Legends 
speak of how Aix, the "goat," mourned its father, Python , 52 but also of 
how goats discovered the oracle when they were driven insane by the 
mantic vapors . 53 Thus, the goat is clearly made to correspond to the 
Pythia herself. When the Pythia mounted the tripod, she was offering 
herself up to death in an expiatory act of mourning for the previous 
killing. It made no difference whether the victim was called Python or 
Dionysus or even Apollo himself. The Pythia, a mature woman, yet 
dressed and adorned like a Virgin , 54 the only woman in a male so- 
ciety—for no other woman was permitted to approach the oracle 
was led to the tripod almost like a sacrificial victim herself. She too 
would shudder, her entire body would quake, but the divine pres- 
ence welled up out of the anguish and fear: Apollo would be there 
and would speak. 

Christian polemics tried to denigrate the image of the woman sit- 
ting atop rising vapors by embroidering it with sexual details. Even a 
pagan like Pausanias called the Sibyl "the god's consecrated wife," as 
Aeschylus had made Apollo's relation to Kassandra a sexual encoun- 
ter ; 56 similar ideas were applied to the Pythia consorting with Apollo . 7 
Yet, in the context of sacrifice, offering oneself up to the god is simul- 
taneously an encounter with death. The "virgin" awakens the repro- 
ductive powers in what had been dead and, being possessed by it, 
makes this new life manifest. After the unspeakable sacrifice of win- 
ter performed in the shrine beside the hearth and the tripod, the 
buds of spring mark the advent of Apollo, the embodiment of divine 
wisdom and clarity, the source of potentially crucial guidance. 

Besides the hearth and the tripod, and even more prominent, 
was the omphalos, the "navel of the earth," the sacred symbol of the 


52 Plut. Q. Gr. 293c. 

55 Diod. 16.26; Plut. De def. or. 435c!. 

«Diod. 16.26; ywij Eur. lon 91; ypavs Aesch. Eum. 38; áyi n? bià fiiav Plut. De def. or. 
435 d, 438c. 

B Orig. Ce/s. 7.3 bégeTca rrvevpa 8ià twv yvvaiKeíwv kóKttojv; Joh. Chrysost., Migne 
61.242, followed by Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 39, Suda ir 3140; cf. Fehrle (1910) 7-8, 75'7 6; 
K. Latte, HThR 33 (1940), 9-18. 

56 Paus. 10.12.2; Aesch. Ag. 1203-12. The prophetess at Patara is shut into the temple at 
night: Hdt. 1.182.2. See also Pap. Gr. Mag. 1.291. 

57 Plut. De Pyth. or. 405c, and cf. De sera s66d; Ps.-L0ng.13-2 èyxvpova rry; baip.ovi.ov 
Ka-DuTrapévpv hvvápecos. 
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pelphic sanctuary . 58 The actual omphalos was probably located in the 
adyton of the temple, next to the tripod. It was covered with a net-like 
fabric made of raw wool . 59 Both in antiquity and today, there have 
been numerous interpretations of this symbol. The concept of a center 
of the world, expressed anthropomorphically in the image of the 
navel, characteristically designates a place where sacred actions oc- 
cur; every sanctuary is in some sense a "center ." 60 Nevertheless, the 
function of the Delphic stone was a matter for debate. Was it a grave 
monument, for Python , 61 for instance; was it a chthonic altar ? 62 What- 
ever the standard interpretations or designations may have been, the 
omphalos had one primary function in the ritual: it was the stand 
over which the woolen net was draped. In just this way Palaeolithic 
hunters spread a bearskin over a clay model, and Hermes laid out the 
cowskins on the rocks . 63 The omphalos, as a sacrificial monument, be- 
longs in the category of ritual restoration, a practice spanning the 
time from the ancient hunter through Greek sacrificial ritual. Slaugh- 
tering the victim at the "hearth" and tearing it apart like wolves 
are combined with "gathering" the pieces into the tripod kettle and 
spreading the fleece, or the goatskin, out on the stone: in the temple 
at Delphi, the symbols of the oracle are Hestia, the tripod, and the 
omphalos. The stone set up for sacrifice is the center of the world. 

Every eighth year there was a festival at Delphi, which Plutarch 
alone describes in all its curious details . 64 However, because both 


“See Harrison (1922) 396-406; Cook II (1924) 169-93; Fontenrose (1959) 376- 77; H. V. 
Hemrtann, Omphalos (1959); J. Bousquet, BCH 75 (1951), 210-23. There is rich com- 
parative material in the essays of W. H. Roscher, Abh. Leipzig 29.9 (1913), 31.1 (1915); 
Ber. Leipzig 70.2 (1918). 


Its name could be odyis, Ael. Dion. a 48, Paus. Att. a 40, but J. Harrison called it 
òypyvóv with reference to Poli. 4.116: BCH 24 (1900), 254-62. 

Cf. M. Eliade, Das Heilige und das Profane (1957), 22-29. The omphalos appears as the 
center of the world in the myth of the two birds who come from either end of the world 
and meet there; cf. Pind. fr. 54 = Strabo 9 p. 419; Paus. 10.16.3; Plut. De def. or. 409c. 
Varro L.l. 7.17; Hsch. Tofíov fíovvós. For frescoes from the house of the Vettii see RML 
* 3407; Fontenrose (1959) 375; Harrison (1927) 424; EAA VI 335. For the "tomb of Di¬ 
onysus see Tatian 8 p. 9.17 Schwartz (cf. n. 41 above). 

Herrmann, Omphalos (n. 58 above). 

® ee 1.2.0.13 above. 

“The, 


Ephoros, FGrHist 70 F 31b - Strabo 9 p. 422; Theopompos, FGrHist 117 F 80 = Ael. VH 
1 ' Callim. fr. 86-89, 1 94-34-36; cf. B. Snell, Hermes 73 (1938), 439 on Pind. Pae. 10; 


mam source is Plut. De def. or. 4i7e- 4 i8d; see also Q. Gr. 293c; De mus. 1136a; 
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Ephorus and Theopompus allude to it, we know that the festival had, 
by the fourth century, long been in existence; it was evidently even 
older than the first Sacred War, for it was closely linked to the Pythian 
games, which were also originally held in every eighth year until in 
586 they began to be celebrated every fourth. The ritual establishes a 
striking relationship between Delphi and the valley of Tempe in Thes- 
saly. It was from there that the sacred laurel branch was brought 
which was used to crown the victor at the Pythian games. In the 
course of the long pilgrimage on the "sacred" route, a large group of 
tribes and cities would be summoned to the common festival, to the 
agon, which was preceded by the festival which Plutarch called the 
"Septerion," 65 the festival of "dread" or "flight." One might consider 
whether or not this was actually a festival of the Pylaic Amphictiony, 
since it was originally centered at Thermopylae, considerably closer to 
the valley of Tempe. The eight-year period, however, 66 cannot have 
been introduced into Delphi at the time of the first Sacred War, for it 
was then that the four-year interval was established. There may have 
been a more complicated overlapping, based on the foundations of an 
essentially ritual structure, for even the rare and exceptional Sep¬ 
terion fits the structure of the normal Delphic sacrificial ritual, there, 
too, we find a sacrifice to incur guilt, marked by flight, expiation, and 
the return of the god. 

For this festival, a wooden building, a "hut" (crxrivr)), which, 
however, "looks like an imitation of a king's or a tyrant's palace," was 
built on the "threshing floor" (ãÁioç), the circular space a short dis- 
tance down from the temple terrace. 67 We do not know what went 
on inside the hut, but the climax carne when the building was com- 
pletely destroyed. Torches in hand—that is, at night—the members 
of the Labyadai phratry silently led a young boy to attack the hut, in- 
side, they overturned the table, set fire to the wooden structure, an 
fled without turning around until they reached the entrance of the 


s hrine. The attack was called the Dolonia, 68 and the "dangerous cun- 
ning" in this name recalls the cunning and murderous exploit of 
Odysseus and Diomedes at Troy, when they slew Rhesus, the barbar- 
ian king, guided by the information wrested from Dolon, who was 
clothed in a wolfskin. Thus, at Delphi, a young boy whose parents are 
still alive, who has not as yet faced the spectre of death, is made the 
instrument of destruction. Mythographers tried to link this ritual to 
Apollo's victory over the Python dragon, 69 but, as Plutarch noted, the 
details are incongruous. If there was a table inside the "king's build¬ 
ing/' there was surely a meai on top of it, a sacred meai at a festival in 
the sanctuary—i.e., a sacrifice—a meai which was then violently de¬ 
stroyed and obliterated so that no trace remained to attest to its exis¬ 
tence. The act of overturning a table, documented here in ritual, 
appears in the myths of Lykaon and Thyestes. 70 Lykaon's "act" is fol- 
lowed by the all-consuming flood; and Delphi is the other site linked 
to the myth of the flood. 71 An exceptional period, and an unspeakable 
sacrifice, end suddenly and radically in ritual fire. 

But the ritual here is only beginning; it must still travei a wide are 
before it can finally overcome the catastrophe and reestablish divine 
purity in the sanctuary. Thus, the young boy sets out with his retinue 
in the long procession to the valley of Tempe. His journey is an "er- 
ratic wandering," "a slave's work," but at the same time an "orgiastic" 
march through the land 72 —this could mean something like armed 
dances or torch-waving. It was then taken up in the Python myth. 
According to the story, the wounded monster fled from Apollo; the 
god chased it to the valley of Tempe, where he finally killed it. 73 It is a 
"sacred route," uniting the Thessalians, Pelasgians, Oitaeans, An- 
ians, Malians, Dorians, and Locrians. Finally, there was a "splendid" 
sacrifice at an altar on the Peneios in the valley of Tempe, together 
with purificatory rites, as if a terrible stain, an unthinkable crime, had 
to be blotted out. 7 " In the myth, this too is accomplished by the god 


H. Usener, ARW 7 (1904), 317-28 = KL Schr. IV (1913), 451-58; Nilsson (1906) 150; Har- 
rison (1927) 425-28; Jeanmaire (1939) 387-421; Fontenrose (1959) 453 ^ 

«Q Gr. 293c leirrnptov Mss., iTeirrqptov Bernardakis; Hsch. (TEnTy,pía- KOt^ppoS- 
êKflvo-is (incorrectly listed after oaow/xévoç); Hsch. oreirnipur aréppara « ot iketM 
èk TÕJV Kkáòoju èÇy tttov. A. Mommsen argued for ae-rr-rnpia, Nilsson (1906) 151o 1 
<rreirri)p<*»>, following W. H. Roscher, Neue ]b. 49 (1879), 734 - 36 , before the new TeuD- 
ner edition by J. B. Titchener (1935). 

“Plut. Q. Gr. 293c; Ael. VH 3.1; cf. M. P. Nilsson, Die Entstehung u. religiõse Bedeutung 
des griech. Kalenders (Lund, 1962 2 ), 46-48; (i 955 ) 6 44 - 47 - 

«Plut. De def. or. 418a. For the óiX&rt in Delphic inscriptions see SIG 3 672 = LS 80.58, 
81.7; LSS 44.9. 


“Plut. De def. or. 17 5 ià ttjç AoXo wías èVoôoç (on the meaning of òiá see Num. 8 âviríai 
61 à\)pÍTov irai rrirtwbfis TreTTonqpévoa). Aafiváòai is Pomptow's conjecture (cf. LS 77); 
the Mss. have MHAIOAAAE. 


Ephoros, FGrHist 70 F 31b, criticized by Plut. De def. or. 418a. 

See Il.i.n.14, 3.11.12 above. 7l See p. i2of. above. 

Plut. De def. or. 418a roèç êfw riuXãu' námas 'EUrjraç rj iróXis KaropyiáÇovcra péypi 
TeM7rd»e èkrjkotKEV. 

Elut. Q. Gr. 293c. 

Iepà óôóç Hdt. 6.34.2; Plut. Q. Gr. 293c. For a list of the stopping-places and sacrifices 
113 Fempe see Ael. VH 3.1; cf. Plut. De def. or. 418b; Callim. fr. 87, 89; Schol. Pind. Pyth. 
PP- 4 -li-14 Drachmann. 
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Apollo in person. 75 The purificatory god was himself in need of pu- 
rification, for he had killed. After this, the young boy would break off 
a laurel branch and carry it back all the way from the valley of Tempe. 
Accompanied by the music of the flute, he was led through all the 
lands and was received everywhere with reverence and esteem. 7 * 
When the procession arrived in Delphi, the games could begin 77 —the 
women had in the meantime apparently performed closing rituais of 
their own. 78 Apollo himself would return to Delphi at midsummer 
from the land of the Hyperboreans, as celebrated in the hymn by Al- 
caeus. 79 Music was the primary mode of experiencing the Delphic 
god's epiphany, and the musical agon was the most important at Del¬ 
phi. The violent act at the "place of putrefaction''— the ancient ety- 
mology of Pytho 80 —was surmounted and overcome once and for all 
through luminous order, through the beauty of art. But the order and 
the art themselves were suspended over an abyss of dread that was 
continuously torn open in feelings of guilt and sacrificial expiation. 
Apollo would speak only through the raving woman sitting on top of 
the covered tripod. 


6. A Glance at Odysseus 


The oldest story of cannibalism in Greek literature is Odysseus' 
adventure with the Cyclops. The extraordinary popularity of this un- 
forgettable, pithy tale is already attested in the seventh century b.c. 
through a whole series of vase-paintings. Moreover, the great mass of 
parallels collected by folklorists—mainly related to the Odyssey but in 


75 Pind. fr. 249a = Tert. De cor. 7.5; Callim. fr. 89; Aristonoos 1 17, p. 163 Powell. 

76 Ael. VH 3.1; cf. Plut. De mus. 1136a; Callim. fr. 194.36. 

77 Before 586, they were ennaeteric: see Schol. Pind. Pyth. p. 4.14 Drachmann; Cen- 
sorinus 18; Schol. Od. 3.267. The crBimjpioi' took place "shortly before" the Pythian 
games: see Plut. De def. or. 410a with 418a. 

^Tpeiç . . . ÈwaeTTjpiSaç xará rò éfijç, Septerion, Heróis, Charila, see Plut. Q. Gr 
293b-f. Plutarch's imprecise statement makes it possible, though not certain, that the 
Heróis and Charila were celebrated before the Pythian games (Fontenrose [1959] 45 ®) 
” Alcaeus 307 Lobel-Page = Himer. Or. 48.10-11. 

80 Hy. Ap. 363. 
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part also exhibiting more primitive features 1 —can hardly be over- 
looked. One might be tempted to consider the story of the man-eater 
a n almost universal folk motif, and hence not look for close ties with 
such myths as those of Lykaon, Thyestes, or Tantalos. But more 
careful consideration uncovers a whole series of strange correspon- 
dences, leading us to suspect a specific ritual structure underlying 
this masterpiece of early Greek song. 

First of all, we notice the decisive role played by a ram, a sacrifi¬ 
cial animal. Clinging to the ram's fleece and hidden beneath it, Odys¬ 
seus is able to escape the terrifying cave. The fact that he promptly 
sacrifices his rescuer to Zeus must gravely offend any animal-lover; 
but Phrixos acted no differently. The idea of tying men under the bel- 
lies of sheep is worthy of the mind that conceived of the wooden 
horse— and just as impractical. Here, a whole group of those parallel 
versions seem to offer us something more ancient: threatened by the 
man-eater, men conceal themselves in the skins of slaughtered ani¬ 
mais and thus, disguised as animais, escape the groping hands of the 
blinded monster. 2 In this case, necessity forced them to kill their res- 
cuers, and it had to be done before the escape. Here, in order to 
achieve freedom, man must identify himself with the slaughtered ani¬ 
mal. If we presume this version behind the adventure of Odysseus, 
the correspondences with the cult in the cave of Cheiron on Mount 
Pelion, and with the sheep-sacrifice for Cyprian Aphrodite, 3 are quite 
close. The fact that Odysseus was named by his grandfather, who 
in so doing attempted to fix his own nature in words, also becomes 
significant, for his grandfather was Autolykos, the werewolf from 
Parnassus. 4 

The poet of the Odyssey did not understand it in this way. But 
even the name Odysseus, Olytteus, is clearly non-Greek. 5 The myth of 
Odysseus leads us back not just to pre-Homeric times but to sources 
outside Greece. Now, a Greek interpreter once made a strange con- 


For the vase-paintings see Schefold (1964) pl. 1 (Eleusinían amphora found 1954); 45 
af 1 t Í (fra8ment ^ rom Ar 8 0S ' ®GH 79 [1955], 1-49); pl. 37 (fragment from Aegina). Cf. 
y S0 e Anstonothos crater in Rome: P. E. Arias and M. Hirmer, Tausend ]ahre griech. 
Voli * 1 ' ^ U,ÍH ')' P k 1 4 /l 5 - F°r the parallels see O. Hackman, Die Polyphemsage in der 

C vn ^tf erun 8 (Helsingfors 1904); K. Meuii, Odyssee und Argonautika (1921), 66-78; 
! T8 > 9F8- 1003; D. L. Page, The Homeric Odyssey (1955), 3-16. 

^ us by far the majority of variants: see Hackman, Polyphemsage, 171-74, 184; cf. the 
lei 3 ° f the shi P wrecked sailors in the cave of Dionysus in Paus. 2.23.1. 

, e T4.nn.22, 32 above. 4 CW. 19.406-409. 

E - Wüst, RE XVII 1909-13. 
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nection between the Odyssey and the Samothracian mysteries: "They 
say Odysseus was initiated at Samothrace and thereíore wore the veii 
of Leucothea instead of a fillet. For the initiates at Samothrace tie pur- 
ple fillets around their abdômen." 6 It was commonly believed that the 
gods of Samothrace would save their initiates from drowning. 7 Al- 
though virtually no details of the secret initiation are known, the 
coins point us toward one fact: the central event was the sacrifice of a 
ram. 8 Wearing the woolen fillet was linked to a bath. Aside from this, 
there are only various myths connected with Samothrace. These, 
however, reveal a series of striking analogies to Odysseus. Just as 
Dardanus carne from an island on a raft (axeòía ) 9 at the time of the 
great flood to found Ilion-Troy, so Odysseus left Calypso's "Ogygian" 
island—a name still unexplained and enígmatic in the context of the 
Odyssey. Ogygos, however, is elsewhere known as Boeotia's ancestral 
king, who lent his name to the most ancient Greek flood legend. 10 
This makes the parallel between the journeys of Dardanus and Odys¬ 
seus on the raft even closer. Ever since the most ancient times, the 
sanctuary of the Cabiri played a central role in Boeotia. One can 
hardly separate Cadmus from Cadmilus; 11 moreover, his wife Harmo¬ 
nia 12 links the myth directly with Samothrace. Among the grotesque 
vase-paintings found in the Boeotian Cabirion, scenes from the Odys¬ 
sey crop up with surprising frequency. The best known is a vase on 
which "Olyteus," driven by "Borias," sails the sea on a primitive raft, 
with Poseidon's trident in hand. 13 Are Poseidon and Odysseus, the 


“Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1.917 xai 'OSi/crc réa Sé <poxri pepLvqpèvov ér lapoâpáxy xprjira- 
crdcu rã) xpySépvw àvri raivías. flepi yàp rr/v xoiXíav oi p.ep.vr)p.èvoi rateias ãmoviri 
7ropympáç. Schol. P Od. 5.381 mentions a "goat island," Aiyai, nXyo-iov 'lapoi>pqKry< 
According to Aristotle fr. 579 = Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1.917, Samothrace was called 
Aevxocría. 

7 See the anecdote of the atheist Diagoras or Diogenes, Diog. Laert. 6.59. On Samo¬ 
thrace see N. Lewis, Samothrace: The Ancient Literary Sources (1958); Hemberg (1950), 
49-131. 

“Hemberg (1950), 102, 109. 

9 Lyk. 74-80 with Schol. 73; Schol. Plat. Tim. 22a. 

'"Nrjo-ov àn 'ílyvyíyç Od. 6.172, and cf. 1.85, 7.244, 254, 12.448, 23.333; U. v. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Homerische Untersuchungen (1884), 16-17. On Ogygos st ’ e 
Korinna 671 Page; Paus. 9.5.1; as Cadmus' father see Suda qj iz. On the Ogygia n 
flood see Schol. Plat. Tim. 22a; Varro in Cens. 21.1; cf. Jacoby in Philochoros, FGrtiist 
328 F 92. 

"Hemberg (1950) 95, 316-17. 

12 Hellanikos, FGrHist 4 F 23; Ephoros, FGrHist 70 F 120; cf. RE Vil 2379-88. 

"Oxford skyphos, Cook III (1940), 160. R. Stiglitz, "Herakles auf dem Amphorenfloss, 


god and his victim, paradoxically equated here? Since archaic times 
Odysseus' iconography has, with strange consistency, included the 
circular, pointed hat, the pilos, otherwise worn by Hephaestus and 
his sons, the Cabiri, and further by the Dioscouri, who are them- 
selves Great Gods. Was Odysseus involved in the mysteries of the 
Cabiri? In any case, the Cyclopes were also among Hephaestus' com- 
panions. 14 And the pilos was made "from the wool of a sacrificial ani¬ 
mal." 15 The initiate remains clothed in the symboi of the sacrifice. 

Whatever these specific parallels prove or make probable, more 
important yet is the fact that the structure of Odysseus' "suffer- 
ings" quite obviously corresponds to the werewolf pattern that turns 
up again and again from Delphi to Mount Lykaion. Odysseus' life 
reaches a turning point when he witnesses that "unspeakable" can- 
nibalistic meai in the cave, far from human civilization. In a series 
of parallel versions, the hero is forced to share in the meai of hu¬ 
man flesh. After continuing as a symposium, the gruesome feast is 
swiftly and violently brought to a dose by fire and the invention of 
man's primordial weapon, the spear hardened by fire. 17 Odysseus es¬ 
capes beneath the fleece of the ram, but his homecoming is now de- 
layed. Like the Delphic boy, he too must go far away; and like the Ar- 
cadian werewolf, he must linger in unknown lands for nine years 
before being able to return home. The fact that Odysseus' rescue ac- 
ti°n provokes the Cyclops' curse and Poseidon's anger, an incompre- 
hensible moral paradox, rests on a ritual foundation. The raft carries 
Odysseus to new shores, and, finally, homeward through the sea. 
His arrival establishes a new order in place of chãos, "at the waning of 
the old moon, and the start of the new." 18 The king regains power at 


Osferr. Jahresh. 44 (1959), 112-41. At Erythrai, Herakles appeared on a o-gebia: Paus. 

Hes. Th. i 41 portrays the Cyclopes already as smiths; the relationship of these Cyclo- 
lee^f* , thoS f of ° d - 9 is an oId ÍTrqpa. Odysseus already appears with a pilos on the 

vann.r r P °u 3t ° lympia Ca - 600 B c ; see Schefold (1964) fig. 28 p. 71. The man who 
quishes the ogre is, in many parallel versions, a smith (#46, 47, 53, 63, 64, 73, 74 

Cahi man ' n, yp ,mnsa x e )- and the blindíng is often carried out with molten metal- the 
vaoiri are smithy-gods. 

io S i q W , lth ç he PÜleUS : sometimes called g<derus. of the flamen Dialis : see Varro in Gell. 

Fatnilimí, Uetonlus ”? SerV ’ auct ' Aen ■ 2 ' 68y; Festus s v ■ albogalerus p. 10 M.; E. Samter, 
16 l,en f e ste der Gnechen und Rómer (1901), 34-35. 

N°s. 20, 68 and cf. #8, 19, 58, 71, 110 Hackman, Potyphemsage. 

/tirkert (1967), 283-85. 


18 Od. 


14.162, 19.307. 
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the festival of Apollo,” by fighting with his bow. In his transforma- 
tion, Odysseus journeys between the antitheses of Poseidons realm 
and Apollo's. Opposing the wild and far-off lands is the power of jus¬ 
tice at home; opposing the man-eater's greed, the cruel but just ven- 
geance; opposing the predator's attack at close quarters, the technol- 
ogy of weapons that can be used at a distance. In either case there is, 
of course, killing, whether it be that of Poseidon's son or that in the 
grove of Apollo. Even culture, in its antithesis to anti-culture, is based 
on sacrifice. 

Eduard Meyer 20 demonstrated long ago that a whole series of cul- 
tic reminiscences link Odysseus and Penelope with Arcadia. There, 
too, in the cult, we find the antithesis of Poseidon and Apollo, an 
antithesis also present in one version of the Delphic legend . 21 The 
connections that have cropped up simultaneously with the Cabiri, 
Samothrace, and Troy point to pre-Hellenic cultural leveis, remnants 
of which persisted both in a non-Greek form in Samothrace and Lem- 
nos and in a Greek guise in Arcadia and Delphi. It is hardly feasible to 
try to determine a more specific national origin, for if we find traces as 
far back as Çatal Hüyük and beyond, then the patterns themselves 
must be older than any national differentiation accessible to scholar- 
ship. What we find is the antithesis of agriculture and city culture to 
the society of the predator, which breaks in upon the everyday world 
on sacred occasions, only to disappear again: humanity asserts itself 
against the wolves, and civilization rises up out of perversion, as day 
follows night. For that very reason, daylight presupposes the exis- 
tence of night. Ritual must constantly reestablish the deadly outdoor 
realm of the hunting era within the circle of civilization, both to call 
that civilization into question and to renew it. Both are divine, and 
perhaps both aspects of sacrifice, the dread of death and the certainty 
of life, are subject to the same god. 


K Od. 20.276; cf. 18.600, 20.156, 250, 21.258-59; Wilamowitz, Homerische Untersuchungen 
(n.10 above), 111-14. 

20 Hermes 30 (1895), 263-70; E. Wüst, RE XVII 1910-12. Cf. PR II 1050-59. For the 
horses of Odysseus at Pheneos see Paus. 8.14.5, an< ^ 8.44.4; in addition see the 
strange genealogy of Penelope-Pan in Pind. fr. 100. 

21 For the myth of Thelpusa see Paus. 8.25.4-5; there is a corresponding myth of 
Poseidon (Schol. A II. 23.346) and cult of Apollo (Strabo 9 p. 411; Hy. Ap. 244-76. 
375-87) at Boeotian Tilphusion; see also Burkert (1979) 125-129. For Poseidon as the 
patron god of the Delphic Oracle, who exchanged Delphi for Kalaureia, Eumolpia, see 
Paus. 10.5.6, 2.33.2; Callim. fr. 593. For an altar of Poseidon at Delphi see Paus. 10.24.4 
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with death and the will to live—in a group of rituais characterized on 
the one hand by the act of cooking a ram in a kettle, and on the other 
by the oppositions among the participants and the play between ex- 
clusion and membership. A similar dramatic structure occurs when 
the two parts follow sequentially; only the terrifying central act an- 
swered by an affirmation of order must be constant. In one group of 
rituais centering on the sacrifice of a buli, women and girls assume a 
special role in which they move from lovely to gloomy aspects. Here, 
the three parts of the sacrificial action— preparation, "act," restitution 
—are expanded into three related festivais that can be characterized 
as: (1) a symbolic sacrifice of a girl; (2) an "unspeakable sacrifice"; and 
(3) a sacrifice of renewal. The rhythm of anticipatory renunciation, 
followed by the savage "act" and, finally, pleasurable gratification, re- 
Pects the age-old situation of the hunter. In the city-culture, however, 
it is symbolically transformed into a New Year's festival following a 
period of dissolution, that is, a breakdown of the normal order. The 
same structure appears in Dionysiac orgies, almost as an atavistic re- 
gression. And, further on, we encounter the customs of fishermen 
^ °' ahhough situated somewhere between hunting and city cul- 
res , adapted themselves to the same tradition. Through changing 
ec onomic and social conditions, the fundamental structure of ritual 
re naains. 
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í. From Ox-Slaying to the 
Panathenaic Festival 

DIPOLIEIA 

The polis of Athens plays a unique role in Greek literature. This 
city, with its love of writing, has left us by far the greatest number of 
inscriptions. For a time, it attracted the best artists, and it dominated 
the production of painted pottery for centuries. Thus, nowhere are 
cults so well documented. But the confusing variety of religious phe- 
nomena makes us all the more conscious of the limits of our knowl- 
edge. People talked about far less than they experienced—either 
because they thought it self-evident, or because of a certain appre- 
hension. Moreover, those books that dealt specifically with Attic cult 
survive only in a few fragments. Our picture of festivais in Athens is 
richer and more varied than that of festivais elsewhere, but for that 
very reason it is more confused, and it is still only fragmentary. 

In Athens, almost every day had its festival or sacrifice. 1 Out of 
all these sacrifices, one stood out by virtue of its singular, even gro- 
tesque, features: the Buphonia, "ox-slaying," for "Zeus of the City" 
(AU ÍIoXisí). This occurred on the fourteenth day of Skirophorion in 
midsummer, at the altar of Zeus on the highest spot of the Athenian 
Acropolis. 2 The festival, though distinguished by its date in the mid- 


'On the Athenian sacral calendar, recorded by Nikomachos at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury b.c., see S. Dow, Proc. Massachusetts Historical Society 71 (1953/57), 3 ~ 3 6 ; Hesperia 
30 (1961), 58-73. 

2 0 . Band, De Diipoliorum sacro Atheniensium (1873); Smith (1894) 304-306; H. v. 
Prott, RhM 52 (1897), 187-204; Farnell I (1896) 56-58, 88-93; Nilsson (1906) 14-16; 
(1955) 152-55; Harrison (1922) 111-13; (1927) 142-50; Deubner (1932) 158-74; Cook III 
(1940) 570-873; Meuli (1946) 275-77; w - F - Otto, Paideuma 4 (1950), 111-26 = Das Wort 
der Antike (1962), 140-61; U Pestalozza, "Le origini delle Buphonia ateniesi," Rend. 
delVlnst. Lomb. 89/90 (1956), 433-54; M. Mauss, Oeuvres I (1968), 274-83. On the name 
AuroXieia (on AU iroAiei see Deubner [1932] 158) see IC I 2 843 = LS 17 Ab (taken from 
the official festival calendar recorded by Nikomachos; cf. J. H. Oliver, Hesperia 4 [1935]' 
32); IG I 2 188 = LSS 10 A 16 (IG I 2 839 = LSS 2 Ac is uncertain; Aristoph. Pax 420 should 
read AuroXfei’; but cf. AutoKlíúòt) Nub. 984). Por the date see LS 1 79 / Schol. Aristoph. 
Pax 419; Et. M. 210.30 = Et. Gen. (iç rather than 18' An. Bekk. 238.21). The idea that the 
Buphonia were celebrated Tf) ’A {>T)và, Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 985, is a misreading o 


dle of the month, by its high location, and by the name of the highest 
god, was anything but bright and cheerfully devout. Its very name 
suggests what the ritual subsequently makes tangible: a guilt-laden 
crime—but one which could not be taken seriously, and so became a 
farce which seemed to fit neither Zeus, nor the Acropolis, nor the 
prytaneum, nor yet a glorified picture of the primordial age. Yet peo¬ 
ple knew and felt that the custom was old. As early as Aristophanes, 3 
the epithets "Dipolieia-like" and "full of Buphonia" signified anti- 
quated habits and old-fashioned nonsense that modern youths wished 
to discard. But (though modified in its details) 4 the Dipolieia survived 
until the time of the Roman emperors. 5 

Thanks mainly to one report, probably going back to Theophras- 
tus, 6 we can trace the details of this sacrifice in a way that is seldom 
possible. A whole group of oxen would be driven up to the Acropo- 
lis. As always, the procession included water carried by young girls 
(vôpotpópoi), sacrificial grain, and the sacrificial knife. At the sacred 
place, the sacrificial animal would not immediately be placed at the 
center. Rather, the oxen had to circle the altar 7 on which the grain- 
sacrifice—a kind of meai or cake—had been set (see Figure 6). 8 One 
would think the god was being offered the fruits of agriculture. There 

Kôrjvrpjriv Schol. Aristoph. Pax 419, just as the puzzling perá rà pvuTTjptoc (Deubner 
[1932] 160.5) in the same scholion comes from Pax 419 with its scholion. 

3 Nub. 984-85 àpxaiá ye uai AnrokiúSr) Koti TSTTÍyiov àvapeerra Kai KrjKeíSov Kai jiov- 
vovíw. The myth attributes the sacrifice to Kekrops (Euseb. Hieron. chron. a. Abr. 472; 
Hsch. Aiòç dàKo 0 or Erechtheus (Paus. 1.28.10). For the oldest inscriptional source see 
IG l 2 839 = LSS 2 (ca. 500 b.c.). 

'Cf. n. 8. 

5 Paus. 1.24.4, 28.10; for a calendar frieze see Deubner (1932) 253 pl. 39. 

Porph. Abst. 2.28-30; traced back to Theophrastus by ]. Bernays, Theophrastos' Schrift 
über Frõmmigkeit (1866), 121-24; cf. F. Jacoby on FGrHist 324 F 16 (Supplement: Notes 
129 ); W. Põtscher, Theophrastos I1EP1 EYAEBE1AA (1964), 84-86, 128-32. Following 
rott, Deubner (1932), who felt ill at ease with this text, discounted its importance 
(163-70); "skrupellos fingiert" 169. This skepticism is refuted by newfound evidence 
or, rather, by evidence that Deubner did not take into account; cf. n. 7 below. 

Depicted on a series of black figure vases by the Gela painter (ca. 510/480 b.c.): see 
ook III (1940) 581-82; G. Bakalakís, AK 12 (1969), 56-60. Further, J. H. Oliver read in 
a ragment of the Nikomachean calendar (see n. 1 above), IG T 843 = Hesperia 4 (1935), 
wlvTf. 7 ^ TÒe heys tòv nporé[pov (with doubts, Sokolowski, LS 17) to 

8 1C41 * s now added nepi[e]X[avi>eLu Hesperia 37 (1968), 267 = LS 179. 

T a . US ' 1 ’ 2 4-4 refers to an altar k/hõocs . . . pepiypévas 7 rvpois; Porph. Abst. 2.29 to a 
PaiTe£a, èni rr)ç xaXfrí)? rpa ttéÇtjç neka vòv Kai faiará 2.30; TTÓiravov Schol. (VR) 
, s °P h - Nub - 985; Hsch. fiovçóvia; Suda B 474 = Androtion, FGrHist 324 F 16; K ap- 
°L iTs\avó<; Porph. Abst. 2.10. On treXavós see Stengel (1910) 66-72. 
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was indeed a time "when people shrank from eating oxen, and of- 
fered no animais in sacrifice, but, rather, cakes and the fruits of the 
earth soaked in honey and other such pure sacrifices" 9 —or such was 
the conclusion drawn already by Plato and more consequently by 
Theophrastus from the introductory part of the sacrifice. Yet this 
"pure offering" was merely a prelude, if not actually an excuse or bait 
for the violent act. By now the axe kept in the shrine would have been 
polished with the water brought for the occasion. It was simply a 
question of waiting until one of the animais turned to the altar and, 
following its instincts, ate the grain. The ox itself thus broke the tabu 10 
and sinned against the god and his altar. After this, the "ox-slayer" 
would swing his axe, the buli would fali. There are several versions of 
the legend telling how the first "ox-slaying" resulted from the spon- 
taneous rage of a devout farmer when a greedy ox disrupted the sa- 
cred act. The killer's name varies—Thaulon, Sopatros, Diomos—but 
the motivation and the act remain constant, for they are played out in 
the ritual. 11 To Aratus, this bull-sacrifice marked the close of the Silver 
Age; 12 the seeming idyll ended in "sacred" bloodshed. We know to- 
day that Theophrastus and many other romantics were deluding 
themselves about the development of mankind: it was far more a 
question of old hunting instincts breaking through the thin crust of 
civilization. Aggression had long been held back behind the sacred- 
ness of the altar—sacrifice was expected and finally done. 

But this new step recoiled at once upon the actors. The "ox- 
slayer" ( Povtvtto ç) who administered the fatal blow then threw away 
his axe and fled. Pausanias describes this as the normal custom, as 


’Plat. Leg. 782c. 

m The sacrificial buli for Zeus Polieus on Cos is chosen (xpnJeiç) from many which are 
driven through the marketplace: S/G 1025 = LS 151 A 19: âverat 5 é, ai péy Ka vjto- 
xinliet râí 'ItTTÍat; this is usually understood as though a second sacrifice, for Hestia, 
were inorganically inserted (E. Farmer Craik, Par. dei Pass. 22 [1967], 442). But the larger 
context of the festival for Zeus Polieus suggests the translation "it is sacrificed if it bows 
its head to Hestia," i.e., turns toward the State hearth at the market. Afterward, "Hestia 
is reimbursed" (25) for the price of the buli, that is, the sacrificial animal is bought from 
the goddess (I. 5. n. 38 above). In this interpretation we must accept a doublet, 20-22 + 
49-54, in which the yèpp are once presented briefly, once in detail. 

11 For Thaulon see Androtion, FGrHist 324 F 16 with the parallels cited by Jacoby; for 
Sopatros see Porph. Abst. 2.28-30; for Diomos see ibid. 2.10, repeated in 2.29, which, 
however, belongs clearly to the cattle-sacrifice for Herakles at the Diomeia (Aristoph 
Ran. 651; Steph. Byz. s.v. Kynosarges). Every sacrifice of a buli is a "primeval crime.' 

12 Aratus 131-32. To kill a plow-ox was considered a crime at Athens: Ael. VH 5.14; Co- 
lumella 6 praef. 7; Schol. Od. 12.353. 
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does the legend, whether speaking of Sopatros or Thaulon. 13 Banish- 
m ent had been the price for spüling blood since ancient times; the 
Greeks called it "flight," <pvyiq. Thus, the biological mechanism that 
makes aggression change to flight was institutionalized as law. 14 At 
the Buphonia, the one who performed the sacrificial "act" would run 
away and not return. The remaining participants, happy to be rid of 
him, could now enjoy the fruits of his action: after the animal had col- 
lapsed, the "carvers" would skin it with a knife, cut it up, and remove 
its bowels. The meat was evidently roasted and eaten at once. In this 
way, all participants were irrevocably implicated in the sacrifice. The 
most detailed of the etiological legends, however, was unable to 
stomach this meai. In this version, Sopatros "buried" the buli whole, 
but the full offense appears only in what follows: an oracle inserted in 
the narrative ordered the Athenians not to atone for the crime, but 
instead to repeat it and, what is more, to eat the sacrificial animal. 15 By 
making the "act" a collective undertaking, Sopatros could ease his 
conscience. 16 Thus, everyone now participated according to his group, 
which represented one of the old Athenian families: the "water- 
bearers," the "goaders" driving the ox to the altar, the "ox-slayers," 
and the "carvers." 17 All would work together according to their roles; 


13 Paus. 1.24.4; for the legend see Porph. Abst. 2.29; Thaulon ipvyaSsvâeís Schol. T II. 
18.483. On ritual flight after the sacrifice see Tenedos, II).4.n.20 below; Delphi, II.5 
n.68; Tithorea, Paus. 10.32.17; Tegea, Paus. 8.53.3; Thesmophoria, Hsch. Ôíwypa; 
Crete, Zenob. Ath. 2.7 = Zenob. Par. 5.50 (Paroem. Gr. I 141); 111. 3/4 below. In paint- 
ings, Hephaestus flees at Athena's birth: see Cook III (1940) 656-726. Philoktetes flees 
after having lit Herakles' pyre: Cook III (1940) 516 = ARV 2 1420.5. For Rome see the 
Regifugium and Poplifugia. Cf. Meuli (1946) 277; Burkert, Historia 11 (1962), 368-69. 

Cf. the rites concerning Buzyges and the Palladion procession at Athens: Burkert, 
Zeitschriftfür Religions- und Geistesgeschichte 22 (1970), 356-68, reflected in the "flight" 
and purification of king Demophon. 

Porph. Abst. 2.29 yev<jap.Èvois te tov teüveüítoç kocí p.77 K(rr<í(r\ov(rii ! — "to restrain 
oneself" (Karacrgeiv) or abstain is explicitly forbidden at this sacrifice. Deubner found 
>his "ungeheuerlich" (167; cf. n. 6 above). 

16 _ 

l KOIVJI TOVTO TTpáÇeiOtV iràvTEÇ . . . ÒEÍV KOiTOLKOTTÍ)Vai fioVV VTTÒ TT}S 7 TÓÀEÜiÇ Porph. 

2 - 2 9 / 2.10: crvvepyovs yàp \a( 3 ü)v roi)ç áÀAouç. 

Porph. Abst. 2.30 (end) is problematic to the extent that (íovtvwoi and Òairpoí clearly 
^ uncllons ' n °t families; but Kleidemos, FGrHist 323 F 5, seems to have at- 
roiTi ,o eSe V6ry functions t0 the Eleusinian Kerykes (cf. Jacoby ad loc.); the Kee- 
, orph. Abst. 230) are explained in Phot. as follows: K evTpiáòotc narpià 
(Th K< °u ' ; ' n naT P l, X' family, see Phot. Ki’71 oKttíSoci ■ narpià Porphyry's 

vm>Jv StUS ) reference 1S thus linked to Atthídographícal tradition. In IC T 843 = LS 
X 2 IN OI Ain 0 AIEI[ 0 ]I 2 it is uncertain whether it is the family or just some 
VKBS who are participating. There is a competing assertion in Androtion, FGrHist 
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all ate the meat except the one who killed. The bones were subse- 
quently burned on the altar; only the skin remained. 

There followed an epilogue emphasizing the event's social rele- 
vance. A trial was held at the center of the polis, that is, at the State 
hearth in the prytaneum, for the crime of having killed at the altar. 
"Here, the women water-bearers charged that those who had sharp- 
ened the axe and the knife were more guilty than they, and these in 
turn charged him who had handed them the axe, and he charged the 
man who had cut up the ox, and he who had done this charged the 
knife which, since it could not speak, was found guilty of murder." 18 
The "ox-slayer," who would otherwise have been the first to be 
blamed, had fled and could not be found. Allegedly, no one knew 
him. According to Pausanias, the axe was made to stand trial, but ac- 
quitted; according to Porphyry, the knife was cast into the sea. These 
two acts seem more complementary than contradictory. Both the axe 
and the knife play a part in the sacrifice: 19 the knife alone cannot kill 
the buli, nor the axe skin it. Because the life-forces seem to ebb away 
with the blood, it is natural that the knife should be found more guilty 
than the axe. The knife was, moreover, smaller and more easily ob- 
tainable. The axe would presumably have been kept elsewhere, in the 
shrine, as a primordial symbol of consecrated violence. A plow, the 
primordial plow of its inventor, was said to be kept in just this way on 
the Acropolis. The stuffed ox-skin was spread out in front of it, and 
thus the sacrificial animal had "risen from the dead. 21 Ostensibly, the 


324 F 16 (cf. Agallis Schol. T II. 18.483; Eust. 1156.59; Hsch. ©auXwHSm; Suda d 67), 
which links the ÍSovtvttos to the Thaukmidai (cf. Zeus ©avXios in Thessaly: Cook III 
(1940], 277-83; Hsch. ©avXios, Cd. ©«Opôs. fj ©aêXos- "Appç MaKeSówoç. ©auXnv 
éopTT). T apavnvoi...). How this competition between the two families is to be smoothed 
over is still a problem: see A. Mommsen (1898), 521-22; Toepffer (1889), 149-58; Cook 
III (1940) 596-97 Hsch. fiovTr) ç- ó roíç AuroXíois rd (jovipóvia Spwv has probably been 
confused with fiovrvnos (Deubner [1932] 162; Cook III [1940] 589). During the Roman 
Empire, a tepeiiç fiov-rin ros AaKpareíô-rjç is attested: IGTI/IIT 2128.2, 2129.2, 219131. 01 
a seat í epécoç Atóç íloXiecijç in the theater, see IG II/III 5 02 4 - 

18 Porph. Abst. 2.30, and cf. Ael. VH 8.3 (probably taken from Theoprastus); Paus. 
1.28.10 ó ôè ttéXekvç irapavTÍxa à<p£t&j) Kpitfeiç xai eis tóôe ávà iràv etoç xpweToa. 
The (íovtvttoç is ''not known": see Paus. 1.24.4. 

,l, Cook III [1940], 585. Porph. Abst. 2.30 mentions both tté\ekv<; and páx«tpa. Both 
appear on a relief depicting a sacrifice: Cook III (1940) 28 fig. 7. On the court at the 
Prytaneion see Demosth. 23.76. For the burying of the sacrificial knife see Eur. Hi 
1205-1208. 

“This only in Porph. Abst . 2.29, 30. A (iov^vy^ è.í : «xpoTroXecaç is mentioned in Ansti ■ 
Or. 2 I 20 Dindorf. For Athena as inventor of the plow see Serv. auct. Aen. 4.402. 0 
spreading out the skin of the sacrificial victim: Scythians, Hdt. 4.72; at the Altaic hurse 


pre-sacrifícial situation was restored. But even if the famous meais in 
the prytaneum were essentially vegetarian, 21 nobody could forget that 
he was no longer living in a Golden Age. 

The extraordinary features of this sacrificial festival seem to re- 
quire extraordinary interpretations: is this buli a totem animal, or a 
vegetation demon which must be killed at the harvest festival, or per- 
haps even Zeus himself? 22 There is doubtless some truth in all of 
these explanations, but by following any one of them, we risk becom- 
ing entangled in the religious-historical problem of what something 
"is"— and is that not simply inventing a new mythology to explain 
the old? Evidence for the identity of the god and the sacrificial animal 
can be adduced from the outer limits of the Greek world and, in allu- 
sions, even from Greece itself. But in this case, as long as Atheni- 
ans spoke Greek, they referred concretely to an "ox" that would be 
"killed" for "Zeus of the City," Aii floAiei. 

Karl Meuli lodged a strong protest against isolating the Buphonia 
ritual and interpreting it in exceptional ways, 23 for he saw that the fes- 
tival's basic rhythm was absolutely parallel to that of a more straight- 
forward, "normal" sacrifice, from its "beginning" with water and 
grain to the final "setting-up" and consecration of the remains. The 
comedy of innocence was merely broader—a fact which incidentally 
confirms that something very ancient and fundamental is surfacing 
here, not a "new custom," the creation of a refined sensibility, as 
Deubner 24 claimed in reaction to the bold theories advanced by histo- 
rians of religion. 

The strange and eccentric character of this ritual remains, 25 but 


sacrifice, UdG IX 287; at the bear festival, Meuli (1946) 229, and cf. Cook 1 (1914) 185. 
The Coan Lex Sacra dictates that Èvbopot èvbèpETca, on which see Stengel (1910) 85-91. 
Since IG I 2 843 (= LS 17) mentions wood in connection with KHPYKES and Dipolieia, 
the remains were probably burnt. 

2! Ath. 137c, and cf. n. 48 below. 

a For "the special deity of an ox-clan" see Farnell I (1896) 58. For the vegetation spírit see 
W. Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen (1884), 58-71; GB VIII 4-7. For the buli = 
Zeus see Cook III (1940) 605-606, and cf. P. Philippson, Thessalische Mythologie (1944), 
51-53. 

^(1946) 275-76. 

í, ( 1 932) 173. 

Hunters and nomads too, besides their "ordinary" rituais, have extraordinary sacrifi- 
Oal festivais at which the acts of incurring guilt and making reparation are played out in 
detail; this applies to the elephant festival among the Pygmies (see L7.nn.44, 51 above), 
bear festival (see I.2.n.5 above), the horse-sacrifice among the Indo-European peo- 
Pks, the Altaians and the Mongols (see 1.7.0.50 above). 
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we can come closer to understanding it by taking a look at the officia 
Attic calendar. The Buphonia fell on the fourteenth day of Skiropho¬ 
rion, at the full moon in the last month of the year. It was thus the 
year's last major festival. Since the calendar at Athens, as in many 
parts of Greece and the Near East, was ordered according to the agri- 
cultural year—wherein the New Year comes in the summer, in the 
interval between harvest and sowing time—the celebration of the Di- 
polieia presupposes the end of the harvest. 26 But the predominance of 
such paradoxical, uncanny features at a "harvest festival," where grat- 
ification and joy would ordinarily prevail, cannot be explained as ag- 
ricultural. We must look, rather, to the very serious concept of an 
"end." 

Even for modem man, the end of the year, hovering between 
transitory past and uncertain future, is a peculiarly stirring experi- 
ence. Its impact on ancient man as a time of transition, uncertainty, 
and crisis was far more immediate. Ever since calendars were in- 
vented, the beginning that accompanies the New Year has been si- 
multaneously acted out in city government. In Near Eastern monar- 
chies, for instance, the king temporarily abdicated. 27 In the Greek 
polis, new officials carne to power—at Athens, this means the ar- 
chon, the king, the polemarch, as well as the guardians of the laws 
and the generais. Trials in criminal court—the most stirring events in 
the field of law—could not be carried over from one year to the next. 28 
There was a caesura. The new archon began by proclaiming that 
"whatever possessions anyone held before his entry into office, he 
shall have and keep until he steps down from his office." 29 This proc- 
lamation of such continuing security simultaneously curtailed and 
limited it to the archon's term of office. It almost sounds as though 
anything was allowed in the break between the old and the new: 
whatever anyone could quickly snatch up, he could forthwith keep; 
and the remnants of such customs do indeed exist. 30 


“The connection with the harvest is more evident in the sacrifice of a buli for Zeus 
Sosipolis in Magnésia, S/G 3 589 = LSAM 32, inasmuch as the buli is brought before the 
god "at the start of the sowing" in order to be sacrificed in early summer (after the 
harvest?); see Nilsson (1955) 155-56. 

27 For the Babylonian New Year's ritual see ANET 331-34; S. A. Pallis, The Babylonian 
Akitu Festival (1926). 

“Antiphon 6.42, 44. 

"Arist. Ath. Pd. 56.2. 

30 Thus, Ptolemy IV absolved all debts and gave amnesty for all crimes on New Years 
Day (Oct. 9), 186 B.c., after the victory and birth of the successor to the throne. The 


Even when civic life became too stable to permit such legal va- 
garies, the cleft between the old and the new remained; indeed, it 
was ritual that marked it out. In the Laws, Plato wanted the last 
month of the year dedicated to Pluto, the god of death. He too had to 
be honored, for dissolution is no less good or necessary than new 
life. 31 What in PIato's hands became a belief in individual immortality 
was first applied primarily to society, which renewed itself through 
periodic dissolution. Such an act of "dissolution" was performed by 
the community in the ceremony of slaughtering the ox, where, at the 
end of the agricultural year, the farmePs animal helper became the 
victim. Here, far beyond the capacities of normal sacrifice, the ritual 
illuminates both the horror of killing, from which man tries to escape 
by fleeing or throwing the blame on others, and the sacred necessity 
that is ineluctable. All must play their parts until the communal meai, 
for life can assert itself only through food taken from life: hence the 
blood spilled on the heights in honor of Zeus of the City. 


SKIRA 

The context in which the Dipolieia festival is thus set extends yet 
further. At Athens, the last month of the year was not called Bupho- 
nion 32 but Skirophorion, after the Skira festival. 33 It was celebrated on 
the twelfth day of Skirophorion, i.e., immediately preceding the Bu¬ 
phonia; 34 and, on close inspection it turns out that the Skira is almost 
the mirror-image of the Buphonia. To be sure, the former refers to 
Athena, Erechtheus, and Demeter, and the latter to Zeus, but it will 


new order of law in the ancient monarchies was thought to start with the kings acces- 
sion to the throne, which was renewed on New Year's Day; cf. L. Koenen, Arch. f. Pa- 
Pyrusforschung 17 (1960), 11-16. For five days' àvo^ia at the death of a Persian king, see 
Sext. Math. 2.33; Stob. 4.2.26. 

3 'Leg. 828c-d. 


32, on íenos see Air 


cor tne month buphonion on Delos see IG XI 2.203 A 32, 

5 842.1, 826; at Karystos see IG Xll 9.207.39. 

C. Robert, "Athena Skiras und die Skirophorien," Hermes 20 (1885), 349-79; A. R. van 
der Loeff, "De Athena Scirade," Mnemosyne n.s. 44 (1916), 101-12; "De Sciris," ibid., 
322-37; E. Gjerstad, "Das attische Fest der Skira," ARW 27 (1929), 189-240; Deubner 
h 93 2 ), 4 °- 5 o; Burkert, Hermes 94 (1966), 23-24; all sources in Jacoby on FGrHist 328 F 
14 (III B Supplement 286-89). For the date see Schol. Aristoph. Eccl. 18. 

There is often a free day between consecutive festivais (for this principie at Rome see 
tte [1960], 199): the middle day at the Thesmophoria is free — \r]trm.a, preparation 
°f the Kakkiyévewi sacrifice (Deubner [1932] 52). 
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not do to separate the festival rituais according to the individualized 
names of the gods. Only the ritual's total rhythm can communicate its 
message, just as it takes the totality of gods to make the world. 

The most prominent feature in the Skira is a procession which, in 
its way, is once again peculiar. Beneath a canopy, “the priestess of 
Athena and the priests of Poseidon and of Hélios set off from the 
Acropolis toward a place called Skiron. The Eteobutadai carry the 
canopy." 35 The priests are those of the central gods of the Acropolis: 
Poseidon-Erechtheus and Athena Polias. Accordingly, the priestess 
and the priest enjoyed a special position —the latter always belonged 
to the family of the Eteobutadai. After being destroyed in the Persian 
Wars, the joint temple of Athena and Erechtheus was finally replaced 
by the Erechtheum. Already in the Odyssey, Athena was said to have 
entered the "house of Erechtheus.'' 36 The Skira procession, by con- 
trast, is strangely reversed. It does not go toward this most holy 
shrine, but away from it to Skiron, on the city limits in the direction of 
Eleusis. The priests walk beneath a canopy, conspicuous, sheltered, 
and isolated. The king and the goddess of the city forsake Athens, 
leaving it abandoned. The fact that the priest of the sun accompanies 
them may be a Hellenistic innovation, yet it is even more an expres- 
sion of the idea of departure: the summer solstice is past and Hélios 
begins to decline; the year is gradually drawing to a close. About the 
same time, the emperor Elagabal, a Syrian sun-priest, celebrated his 
main festival with a procession in which the sun god departed from 
his main shrine in the city and moved to one outside it. 37 At Skiron 


35 Lysimachides, FGrHist 366 F 3 = Harpokr. s.t>. Ixípov, who found mention of Ikí pov 
in the orator Lykurgos (fr. 47 B.-S.). Schol. (R) Aristoph. EccI. 18 ÍKLpa éopxi) èutlv tí;s 
'Z.Kipá Soç 'Atfrjrâs ... oi SÈ Aiip.Tjxpos Kai Kopps. èv j) ó íepevs xov ’Epex^écuç ipèpei 
o-Kíáòeiov kevKÓv. . . . The explanation in both cases that the parasol is called ompox 
(because of the association with aKLepóv) is not believable, since the festival is called 
?,KÍpa (Deubner [1932] 49) and the place name, Skiron, is explained in another way: 
see Paus. 1.36.4 (named after the dead seer Skiros). Paus. 1.37.2 then mentions a "sanc- 
tuary of Demeter and Kore" where "Athena and Poseidon are honored as well"; éiri 
Ixípw iepoHoUa tiç Strabo 9 p. 393. The (Eteo-)Butadai provide the priest of Erech¬ 
theus: see Toepffer (1889) 114-17; for a seat ÍEpéwç fiovrov at the Erechtheum see IG 11 / 
IIP 5166. 

36 Od. 7.81. The State of things on the Acropolis between the Mycenaean royal palace 
and the "old temple" of the sixth century, which burned in 480, has not been entirely 
clarified. Ch. Kardara's conjecture, Arch. Eph. (1960), 165-202, that the "house of Erech¬ 
theus," including the image of Athena, is to be found in a Mycenaean/post-Mycenaean 
shrine in the Nike-Pyrgos, must be rejected; the cultic monuments on the height are 
certainly older than Solon. Cf. n. 98 below. 

37 Herodian 5.6.6 (cf. Hist. Aug. Eliogab. 8.3; Aur. Vict. Caes. 23.1). For a similar pro- 


there was a shrine of Demeter and Kore and one of Athena. There 
niust have been some sort of ram-sacrifice at the Skira like those of- 
ten attested for the cult of Kore, for those leading the procession, 
the Eteobutadai, carry the mysterious "ramskin of Zeus," the Aiòç 
KqiÔtov, in which the complex of guilt and purification seems to 
crystallize. 38 

The few remaining descriptions of the festival agree, inasmuch 
as they point to a dissolution, an inversion of the normal order. Ski¬ 
ron was proverbially the site of dice-games and general license 39 —in 
this way the men would while away the hours in the period of fast- 
ing, 40 for dice is of course a men's game. The Skira was an even more 
exceptional time for women. It was one of the few days in which they 
were allowed to leave the isolation of the women's quarters and 
gather "according to ancestral custom" 41 at one of the special female 
shrines. They formed their own organization, to preside over which 
was the greatest distinction possible to a woman. They sacrificed and 
feasted, all at the men's expense. The fact that they ate garlic in large 
quantities so as to be odious to the men is, as far as the explanation is 
concerned, a scurrilous feature, but it fits well in a day when all is 
reversed: the domestic and the family orders are abolished, marriage 
suspended. 42 In Aristophanes, the women seize the opportunity pro- 
vided by this day to hatch their plot for overthrowing male domina- 
tion with an "assembly of women." 43 The name Skira was associated 


cession among the Hittites see O. R. Gurney, The Hittites (1954 2 ), 155. It could be an old 
ritual that the king-priest walks backward in front of the wagon of the gods in the pro¬ 
cession, and as a comedy of innocence it may be distantly related to the trick of Hermes 
the cattle-thief. 

^Paus. Att. ô 18 Erbse (= Suda 6 1210, etc.); cf. Nilsson (1955) 110-13; H-4 above; V.3, 
P 2é 7 - n. 12 below. 'Epcg^rÃ ápv ewç is the dictate of the sacrificial calendar of Nikoma- 
chos at an unknown date for the fifth of a month (IG II/IIF 1357a = LS 17 B 5). 

Theopornpos, FGrHist 115 F 228 = Harpokr. Sxtpáipia (dice games èv 1 kí P w); Poli. 
9 - 9 & {exvpEvov èiri lidpw èv xój H)ç liapáò oç ’Aãr)vâs veú); Phot. (TKipáifieia; An. Bekk. 
300.23, Et. M. 717.28; Eust. 1397.24; Steph. Byz. E/dpoç- cr/apoipópoç . . . o (njjj.aívei ror 
<XKo\a<TTov Kai KvfÍEVTÍ)v. Nilsson ( ARW 16 [1913], 316-17) deduced a dice-oracle from 
SC • erKeipópavTLs, Phot. crKÍpov (Steph. Byz. X/dpoç- irópvai instead of pávreiç is 
corrupt), although Hsch. is speaking of augury from the flight of birds. 

4] Hdt. 1.94 on the "invention" of dice-playing among the Lydians. 

Wepxoí-rai aí yvvaÍKts Karà xá mí-pia IG II/IIF 11 77 = LS 36.10-12. The meeting- 
P ace for women at the Piraeus is the Thesmophorion. Cf. Aristoph. Thestn. 834-35; 
^en. Epitr. 522-23; Pherekrates fr. 231 (CAF I 206) = Phot. <tkí P ov. 

^ hilochoros, FGrHist 328 F 89 = Phot. xpÓ7XT)\iç- èv Sè to tç Sxfpotç xf) éopxf) rpjèhov 
Kopoôa evEKot rov anéxs&dcu àfppoÒLCTLOjv , àv p.r) pvpo)v ànoirvéoiEV. 

EccI. 18. 
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with "white earth." 44 We do not know in what form the "white earth" 
was "carried," as the name Skirophorion indicates; at best, there may 
be a clue in the etiological legend of how Theseus, when leaving 
Athens, had a small plaster statue of Athena made, which he carried 
along with him. 45 The name was already a mystery to the ancient com- 
mentators, who hit on the thought that Skiron could mean that strik- 
ing canopy or any sort of parasol. 46 Whatever the name means, the 
function of the Skira is clear: it marks the dissolution in the last month 
of the year. 

The Buphonia continues and supplements the Skira—it virtually 
inverts the inversion. The priest of Erechtheus and the priestess of 
Athena, standing, respectively, for the original king and his goddess, 
would leave the Acropolis. Two days later a sacrifice took place there, 
though not to Erechtheus or Athena, but to Zeus; and not in "the 
solid house of Erechtheus," but in the open air. Whereas the priests of 
the Acropolis would go off in the direction of Eleusis to the Athenian 
city limits, those who "goaded" the oxen onto the Acropolis two days 
later belonged to the great priestly family of Eleusis, the Kerykes. 


“In the explanation of the place name, An. Bekk. I 304.8 Ixeipás ’Ai 'krjvà . . . m tó tóttov 
tlvòs . . . èv q> yrj vváp\Ei. kevxr), as in the epithet, Athena Skiras, Schol. Aristoph. 
Ví?sp. 926: 'Adf)và IxLppás. on yji (rfi Cdd.) kevxfi xpiera 1 (cf. n. 45 below); however, 
Deubner (1932) 46 (with n. 7) in conjunction with van der Loeff ("De Athena Scirade") 
tries to separate the festival Ixípa (I is certain because of Aristoph. Eccl. 18; Thesm. 834; 
Men. Epitr. 523; Et. Cen. p. 267 Miller) from the place Ixípov and Athena Skiras. ~Exlpos 
or omppoç meaning "white stone," "plaster," "stucco" is well attested; yrj crxipáç IG II/ 
III 2 1672.196; Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 926. Long iota, í, according to Herodian, Gramm 
Gr. III 1.385, 1-4; III 2.581, 22-31; Steph. Byz. lxipo<; (p. 576.2 Meineke). But, as in the 
case of cnpós "silo," we may well have to reckon with changes in quantity, especialiy 
since even the vowel seems to change: uxvpos "white stone," "paving-stone" (Oros Et. 
M. 720.24 = Et. Gen. on the island Skyros), axvpoixrôai, (XKvpaiSTjs. axvpurà óôoç 
Pind. Pyth. 5.93. This brings us quite dose to Skiron, who hurled travellers from the 
cliffs, and the Skironic Way. Cf. Brumfield (1981) 156-58, who suggests that crxipa may 
have been "the preservative lime mixture which was used to line the pits and cover the 
seed" (173) for storage. Against Deubner, see also Jacoby on Philochoros, FGrHist 328 F 
14. Jacoby connected the seer Skiros with Athena Skiras, just as Schol. Aristoph. Eccl 
18, Phot. iKLpotpopuíiv connected the festival with Athena Skiras. There was another 
shrine of Athena Skiras at Phaleron, administered by the Salaminioi (LSS 19.10, 52.92), 
who also sacrifice to Skiros (92). 

45 Schol. Paus. 1.1.4 p. 218 Spiro (cf. Wilamowitz, Hermes 29 [1894], 243): Xfapoipópia 
rrapà tò <pépet.v UKÍpa èi> avrf) tòv @r)créa rj yin/íoi'. ó yàp (~>r}cm : s arrcfi\apf:i f as xara 
t ov Mtviuravpov T-qv ’A drjváv irocpcraç ànò yvipov è/Sátrracrev (Et. M. 718.6 = Et. Gen. 
p. 267 Miller: perà Mie&iravpou is corrupt, as also then Phot. Ixipos = Suda cr 624, 
which thereby turns Theseus' departure into his return). 

“N. 35 above; Poli. 7.174; Attic gloss in Schol. T II. 23.331; Schol. Theocr. 15.38/9^ 
Phot. Sfcípos; Suda cr 624; An. Bekk. I 304.3. 


And, at least according to one tradition, the Kerykes were connected 
with the ox-slayers and carvers as well. 47 This reciprocai arrange- 
ment between Eleusis and Athens goes yet further. In the myth it is 
claimed that Celeos of Eleusis founded the prytaneum, 48 and it is a 
fact that the famous meai there, a vegetarian feast in the spirit of De- 
meter, was presided over by the Eleusinian hierophant. It was also 
there that the extraordinary, scurrilous trial took place after the Bu¬ 
phonia. Though the Kerykes traced themselves back to Hermes, the 
herald of the gods, they considered their human ancestor to be one of 
the daughters of Cecrops, saying that the god mated with her—thus, 
once again the Eleusinian family derives from the Acropolis. 49 With 
the evidence at hand, we cannot tell how old this deep involvement 
between Athens and Eleusis is, nor whether it developed gradually or 
was instituted by a conscious act. 50 It already existed, in any case, 
when Solon codified the sacrificial calendar. Just as the festivais and 
names of the months antedate Solon considerably, so the interaction 
between the two neighboring cities may well have stretched back to 
very early times. The cities united precisely for the strange yet neces- 
sary sacrifice through which the "dissolution" at the end of the year 
carne about. Erechtheus set out against Eleusis, and in his place the 
Eleusinians brought a buli to the heights of the Acropolis for an ex¬ 
traordinary sacrifice. At Skiron itself, there is a coincidence of shrines 
to Athena and Demeter. It is tempting to assume that the cattle were 
brought directly from Skiron, after the "sacred plowing at Skiron" 
was over, 51 but there is no solid evidence. In any case, the Butades, 
neatherds, left the Acropolis; the ox-slayers carne in their place. 
Such is the extent of the comedy of innocence. 

The exchange of roles between the Acropolis and Eleusis finds 
mythícal expression in the legend of the war between Erechtheus and 
Eumolpus, 72 the leader of the Eleusinians and first ancestor of the 
family of hierophants. Erechtheus died in this war, and yet was vic- 


N- 17 above. 

PiuL Q. conv. 66yd; for the hierophant at the head of the áiatroí (deía-iroí) see IG I 2 
77 , U/III 678.12, 1773-76, 1781-82, 1788, 1792, 1794-98, 1808; n. 21 above. 

F T ° e P ffer ( l88 9 ) 81 - 8 5 ; Hellanikos, FGrHist 323a F 24, Androtion, FGrHist 324 F 1; Eur 
Erechtheus fr. 65.113-14 Austin. 

° n the history of Eleusis see Mylonas (1961); Ch. V below. 

s For sacred plowing em Xxipa see Plut. Praec. coni. 144a. 

»f;:, L ° b ~ k (l829) 2 ° 5 -M; Engelmann, RML I 1298-1300, 1402-1403; Ch. Picard, 
thet Pr ' mit ‘ VCS d ' Athènes et d Eleusis," Rev. Hist. 166 (1931), 1-76 (largely hypo- 
,, q l. as a ÍIX J“ d P art o( Athenian history see already Thuc. 2.15.1; then Plat. Menex. 
soer. 4 ( aneg .) 68, 12 (Panath.) 193; "Dem." 60.8. For Erechtheus killíng Eu- 
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torious. To be sure, the ritual could not easily be transformed into a 
consistent quasi-historical narrative; moreover, details from three 
separate festivais—the Skira, the Boedromía, 53 and the Mystery pro- 
cession 54 —were woven together to form a seemingly unified account. 
But poets and local historians agree that this was the first war that 
Athens had to win, that the Eleusinians posed a serious threat to the 
city, and that Erechtheus mysteriously died in battle, rammed into the 
earth by Poseidon's trident. Athens was victorious, but Eumolpus 
must have penetrated deep into the city, for the tomb of his son, Imar- 
rhados, was regularly pointed out in the Eleusinion beneath the 
Acropolis, high on the Panathenaic Way. 55 Could the mark of the tri¬ 
dent, that little bit of "sea" in the Erechtheum, perhaps be the place 
where Erechtheus sank into the earth? There was, however, also a 
story about the seer Skiros, who, together with Eumolpus, led the 
Eleusinian attack. His grave was pointed out "at Skiron"; 56 thus, the 
battle must have taken place there, just as the stele of the seer 
Megistias could be seen at Thermopylae. 57 The place and mythical 
name Skiros point to the procession of the Skira. Erechtheus set out 
from his "house" on the Acropolis to this place to fight the Eleusin¬ 
ians, and he subsequently disappeared. Euripides described the 
events leading up to Erechtheus' death in the tragedy Erechtheus, the 
conclusion of which has recently been discovered on a papyrus. 5 * 
Athena herself resolves the play at the end when she addresses 
Erechtheus' widow, Praxithea, saying, "and for your husband I com- 
mand a shrine to be constructed in the middle of the city; he will be 
known for him who killed him, under the name of 'sacred Poseidon'; 
but among the citizens, when the sacrificial cattle are slaughtered, he 


molpos see Apollod. 3.203; Schol. Eur. Phoen. 854; killing Imarrhados, see Paus. 1.5.2, 
27.4, 38.3; cf. Agallis Schol. T II. 18.483, Schol. Eur. Phoen. 854. 

5J Philochoros, FGrHist 328 F 13; Ael. Aristid. 22.12 Keil; Paus. 1.31.3; Et. M. 202.49; PR 
I 263.3. 

54 Paus. 1.38.3; Schol. Eur. Phoen. 854. On the other hand, two separate Ev^ioXttoi have 
been posited ever since Euripides (Erechtheus fr. 65. 100-110; Andron, FGrHist 10 F 13; 
Istros, FGrHist 334 F 22); cf. Jacoby on the Marmor Parium, FGrHist 239 A 15. 

55 Clem. Pr. 3.45.1. 

5í Paus. 1.36.4; n. 35 above. 

57 Hdt. 7.228. 

^Colin Austin, Recherches de Papyrologie 4 (1967); Nova Fragmenta Eunpidea (1968), h 
65.90-97. On the date of the Erechtheus (423 or 422 b.c.) see W. M. Calder, Greek, Roman 
and Byz. Studies 10 (1969), 147-56 and ibid. 12 (1971), 485-95; M. Treu, Chiron 12 (1971)- 
131. On the Erechtheum see n. 98 below. ’Ee ipovaim. fiovilvrois; in Euripides (94) can 
hardly be an allusion to the Buphonia; cf. èu yjoeaíç rl^poKTÓvoiç Eur. Hei. 154. 


shall also be called 'Erechtheus.' To you, however, since you have re- 
built the city's foundation" (Praxithea had given her assent to the sac- 
rifice of her own daughter before battle), "I grant the duty of bring- 
ing in preliminary fire-sacrifices for the city, and to be called my 
priestess." Thus, the founding of the Erechtheum and the institution 
of the priestess of Athena coincide. 

The marriage of Erechtheus and Praxithea continues in the com- 
bination of the cult of Poseidon-Erechtheus and the priestess of 
Athena. And in fact, the priestess was always a mature, married 
or widowed woman. 59 Her connection with Erechtheus is manifest 
above all in the Skira procession. There, the departure from the 
Acropolis and the journey toward Eleusis repeat Erechtheus' march 
against the Eleusinians, toward Skiron and death. With the "dissolu- 
tion" in the last month of the year, there is, mythically speaking, the 
mysterious yet violent disappearance of the first king—a "king's 
death." In ritual, this corresponds to the act of killing, the intense, 
disquieting sacrifice with its inversions, its peculiar assignment of 
parts, drawing each—if it can—to his particular place in the circle of 
participants. Thus, inasmuch as sacrifice is an act of killing, it is 
proper to speak of a king symbolically killed at the end of the year. 

That Poseidon and Erechtheus were merely two names for a sin¬ 
gle god, a fact that is stated by Euripides, is also clearly visible in the 
cult. In the temple itself one altar stands for both; there is only one 
priest; consecrations and sacrifice are dedicated to "Poseidon Erech¬ 
theus." 60 An historian would say that a Homeric, pan-Hellenic name 
has been superimposed on an autochthonous, non-Greek name. The 
myth distinguishes between the two as victor and the vanquished; 
Poseidon with his trident, against Erechtheus who sank into the 
depths. Yet in Euripides' play, the conflict produced a paradoxical 
identity. The victim assumed the god's name, and destruction became 
a blessing. Whereas the mythographer made a clear distinction be¬ 
tween the god and the hero, the tragedian recognized the unity in the 
polar tension of sacrifice. Here, again, the higher, unambiguous 
power is the female divinity, the "city goddess, Athena." 


9 ' 11; Fehr ’ e ( 1 9 1 o) 95; Kerényi (1952) 20-21; from the family of the 
60 utadai, see Drakon, FGrHist 344 F 1 = Harpokr. ’ETeo/ 3 ouráÔat; Apollod. 3.196; 
• M. Lewis, BSA 50 (1955), 1-12. 

p aus. 1.26.5; iepevs n<xrei8ã>vos ’E psytfÉoç IG II/I 1 I 2 3538, 4071; "Plut." VU. X or. 
43D-c; Athenag. 1; for consecration Ooo-siSõn 'F.pe X Hrí see IG I 2 580, but túj lloaei- 

Kai T h> ’Ep E [yiJeí II/III 2 1146, and cf. 5058. Hsch. 'Epextfcúç- n octelòüu èv ’A õriv- 
°‘s;CookIH (1940) 12.3. 1 
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ARRHEPHORIA 

The ritual arc extends to yet another festival, indeed, the first at- 
tested for the month of Skirophorion, coming right at the start—the 
Arrhephoria. 61 The preparations for sacrifice, which the myth depicts 
as the death of the king and father, hint at a drama of sexuality and 
incest in which the king's daughters become the victims. The Ar¬ 
rhephoria takes its name from two small girls, aged seven to twelve, 
chosen by the "king" himself from prominent families. During the 
year, they lived in a house on the Acropolis, playing and starting to 
weave the peplos of Athena. 62 They would probably have helped in 
sacrificial duties as well, and in caring for the olive tree. "But when 
the festival comes round, they perform the following rites during the 
night. They carry on their heads what Athena's priestess gives them 
to carry, and neither she who gives it nor they who carry it know what 
it is she gives them. Not far away in the city is the sacred precinct of 
Aphrodite in the Gardens/ with a natural entrance heading under- 
ground: this is where the virgin girls descend. They deposit there 
what they were carrying and take something else and bring it back 
covered up. They are then sent away, and other virgins are brought to 
the Acropolis instead." Pausanias himself, in describing this ritual, 
States that it is little known and obscure. 63 We can only guess at what 
was contained in the covered baskets, the kícttou, that the girls car- 
ried down and what it was they brought back covered. Even if Ar- 
rhephoros meant "dew-carrier," 64 this clue does not take us very far. 
However, the date at the end of the year makes one point clear: in 
sending these girls, or "virgins," to Aphrodite and under the earth at 
night, something ended which had endured over the course of a year; 
an order was broken. 


“Harrison (1922) 131-34; Deubner (1932) 9-17; Cook III (1940) 165-88; Burkert, Hermes 
94 (1966), 1-25; Brelich (1969) 229-38. The date, the third of Skirophorion "or there- 
abouts," was deduced by M. Jameson, BCH 89 (1965), 157, from the Erchia calendar (LS 
18); cf. Hermes (1966), 5.2; èv hapoipopiwví prp>i Et. Gen. (R. Reitzenstein, Ind. Rostock 
{1890/91], 15); Et. M. 149.13. 

“Callim. fr. 520; Harpokr. àppri<popeiv; Et. M. 149.18; An. Bekk. I 202.3; Suda a 3848, x 
35; Aristoph. Lys. 641 with Schol. The Grammarians note variation in orthography, àp 
pT)ipopeiv and èpppipopeiw, the dedicatory inscriptions on the Acropolis have, with tw0 
exceptions, only èppippoprjcrctcrav', for a detailed treatment see Hermes (1966) 3 ^ 

63 1.27.3. The conjecture ovk èç ârraviais) yv<i>pip.a is confirmed through 5.18.4, 9-^5 
(Hitzig-Blümnér ad loc., contrary to Hermes {1966], 2.1). 

61 Discussed in Hermes (1966), 16-17. 


Excavations on the northern slope of the Acropolis have allowed 
us to follow the path of the Arrhephoroi over a steep stairway that in 
late Mycenaean times led to a spring, but in historical times led over 
the slope to a small shrine of Eros nestled among the crags of the 
northern side. 65 The myth tells how the daughters of Cecrops— 
Aglaurus, Herse, and Pandrosus—could not restrain their curiosity; 
one night, by the light of Athena's lamp, they opened the basket the 
goddess had entrusted to them. Inside they saw the mysterious child 
Erichthonius and a snake swiftly darting up toward them. In horror, 
they leapt to their deaths, down the steep northern slope of the 
Acropolis. 66 In the fali of the king's daughters, the myth obviously 
mirrors the ending of the Arrhephorofs duties on the Acropolis, as 
well as their journey underground. Moreover, the image of the snake 
and the child Erichthonius points to the contents of the basket. Erich¬ 
thonius was born in an unheard-of way: he was begotten by He- 
phaestus, who, while chasing after Athena, discharged his seed on 
the virgin goddess's thigh. After Athena had wiped off the seed with 
wool, she hurled the wool to the earth, which subsequently gave 
birth to the child. 67 The etymology of the name Erichthonius given 
here—"wool" and "earth," èpíov and xâdov —likewise points toward 
cult. Hephaestus, the power of fire, is present in Athena's temple, 
harnessed in the form of the eternally burning lamp whose woolen 
wick is kept alive by Athena's oil. 68 The fire is renewed only once, 
most likely at the end of the year, when the new oil stands ready. 
Elsewhere, wool and oil were among the sacrificial offerings that were 
carried solemnly in the kernoi, earthenware vessels with many small 
cups fitted to the rim. 69 Perhaps there was oil and wool in the kistai. 


“O. Broneer, Hesperia 1 (1932), 31-55; 2 (1933), 329-417; 4 (1935), 109-88; 8 (1939), 
317-433; G. P. Stevens, Hesperia 5 (1936), 489-91. 

66 PR I 198-200; II 137-40; B. Powell, Erichthonius and the Three Daughters of Cecrops 
(1906); Jacoby on FGrHist 328 F 105 (Supplement 424-27); for depictions in vase- 
paintings see Brommer (1960) 199-200; M. Schmidt, AM 83 (1968), 200-206; Eur. lon 
21-26, 1427; Apollod. 3.189. 

67 Danais fr. 2 = Harpokr. avróxitopes; cf. the Tabula Borgiana p. 4 Kinkel, Epicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta (1877) = IG XIV 1292. For the throne of Amyklai see Paus. 3.18.13; 
Eur. fr. 925 = Erat. Cat. 13; Amelesagoras, FGrHist 330 F 1; Callim. fr. 260.19; Nonnus 
Dion. 41.64 yap.ii ]v . . . èèprrpv, clearly alluding to èppijyópoi; Apollod. 3.188 èpíoi 
onropá^acra top yóvov etç yf)v ippolio; Cook III (1940) 181-237. 

“Paus. 1.26.6-7; Strabo 9 p. 396; Plut. Numa 9.11; Euphorion fr. 9 Powell, followed by 
Nonnus Dion. 13.172-79, 27.114-15, 320-23 with the "mystic lamp" beside "Erech- 
theus." Cf. R. Pfeiffer, "Die Lampe der Athena," Ausgew. Schr. (1960), 1-7. 

“Polemon in Ath. 478d. 
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the remnants of the purification of the sacred lamp. Yet both ritual 
and myth add a terrifying dimension to what would otherwise be 
harmless—a dimension about which neither Athena's priestess nor 
the virgins may know. Of course, the life-force of fire is experienced 
again and again as sexual and phallic, and the snake, that terrifying 
animal which excites fear even in primates, probably instinctively, 70 
also represents phallic impregnation. Fascinating and dreadful at 
once, this animal belonged to the virgin goddess Athena, and it was 
both stated and believed that the snake on the Acropolis was actually 
Erechtheus or Erichthonius; it was also said that Athena made the 
snake dwell with Cecrops' daughters, or that one of the girls on the 
Acropolis spent the night with the snake. 71 In the realm of the power- 
ful virgin goddess, sexuality took on a terrifying dimension. But how 
could the child emerge if the "basket" remained closed? The young 
girls' way of life had to end, and the priestess herself sent them away 
to Eros and Aphrodite beneath the earth. 

The encounter with death, ending the sheltered life of the "vir¬ 
gin/' may be interpreted as an initiation ritual, the exemplary con- 
secration of a maiden in the middle of the polis. 72 The facts that neces- 
sary transitions in life are here played up into deadly crises, however, 
and that the "virgin" faces death derive from the more general func- 
tion of sacrifice in society. The drama of the maiden's initiation per- 
formed as a symbolic maiden-sacrifice 73 opens the great sacrificial fes¬ 
tival that embraces the end and the beginning of the year at Athens. 

Animal-sacrifice was undoubtedly part of the ritual in the noctur- 
nal festival. Varro mentions a most unusual goat-sacrifice on the 
Acropolis: it was customary "that no member of the goat family be 
sacrificed to Athena on account of the olive, because it is said that any 
olive tree which they bite becomes sterile; for their spittle is poi- 
sonous to the fruit. For this reason they are not driven onto the 
Acropolis at Athens except once a year for a necessary sacrifice." 4 


70 A. Kortlandt and M. Kooij, Symp. Zoo/. Soc. Lortdon 10 (1963), 70; Baudy (1980) 29b 
71 Paus. 1.24.7; Hyg. Astr. 2.13; Philostr. V Ap. 7.24; the ancient commentators on SpÚK- 
avkoç Soph. fr. 643 Radt. 

^Jeanmaire (1939) 264-67; Burkert, Hermes (1966), 13-21; Brelich (1969) 229-38. 

73 See I.7 abo ve. 

74 R. r. 1.2.20 . . . praeterquam semel ad necessarium sacrificium. For the prohibition, with- 
out mention of the sacrifice, see Ath. 587a; Pliny NH 8.204. The priestess of Athena 
does not eat cheese (Strabo 9 p. 395; Ath. 375c), probably because it is made with rennet 
from a goat's stomach. Horses may not enter the grove of Diana of Aricia (Verg. Aen. 
7.778-79; Ov. Fast. 3.266) precisely because an exceptional horse-sacrifice took place 
(Ambros. Virg. 3.5). 


Once again the tabu and its infringement are connected. Because a 
goat is never otherwise allowed on the Acropolis, the sacrifice as¬ 
sumes a disquieting gravity; its "necessity" is stressed. The olive tree 
of Athena stands in the Pandroseion, 75 the sanctuary beneath the Win¬ 
dows of the Erechtheum, which in mythology was connected with 
Pandrosus, the daughter of Cecrops. The arrival of the olive tree's 
enemy, and its death in sacrifice, fits well in the crisis—reflected in 
the myth of Pandrosus' sisters—that the religious servants on the 
Acropolis undergo at the Arrhephoria. A goatskin, the aegis, is the 
terrifying armor of the warlike virgin Athena. It is clear that the mem- 
ory of a real goatskin, hung after the sacrifice on a sacred tree, or pole, 
or roughly carved wooden image, is preserved here, 76 even though 
genuine goatskins were in historical times no longer hung about the 
ancient wooden image of Athena Polias. At the Plynteria, the "wash- 
ing festival" a few days before the Arrhephoria, this statue's clothing 
was removed and washed. Athena got a new cloak («pâpoç). 77 It would 
thus have been appropriate to have given her a new aegis as well. In 
Corinth too, young boys and girls from prominent families served for 
a year in the temple of Hera Akraia until the sacrifice of a black goat 
terminated their duties. 78 In the myth, this appears as the death of 
Medea's children. Everything suggests that—along with the journey 
beneath the earth—an extraordinary goat-sacrifice occurred at Ath¬ 
ens once a year, at the end of the ArrhephoroFs duties. According 
to one myth Athena, after having killed Gorgon, skinned her and 
plunged into the battle against the giants wearing the aegis she had 
thus newly acquired. 79 The goat-sacrifice is a mere prelude to subse- 
quent acts that are greater and more deadly. The first war in early 
Athenian history was the battle of Erechtheus against Eleusis. Here, 
too, Erechtheus' death was preceded by sacrifice of a maiden—the 
sacrifice of his own daughter at his own hands. There is, of course, a 
great abundance of such myths describing the preliminary death of a 
girl, and the connection between myth and ritual is flexible. If, for in- 


75 Paus. 1.27.2. 

See 1 .7.11.39 above; for the aí-yíç as made of plaited wool (èk tôh> orep/uáram TrAéypa) 
see Harpokr. aèyiç, Suda oti 60. 

lSS 10 A 5 seemed to establish—against Deubner (1932) 18—the 29th of Thargelion 
as the date of the Plynteria, but cf. Mikalson (1975) i6off., and the Lex Sacra of Thorikos 
gwes "Skirophorion," ZPE 25 (1977), 245 line 52. The Palladion procession to Phaleron 
>s to be kept distinct: see Burkert, ZRCG 22 (1970), 356-68. 

Phot. ed. Reitzenstein aèyòç rpónov; Zenob. Ath. 2.30 p. 361 Miller; Markellos in Eu- 
seb. Adv. Marc. 1.3; Burkert (1966) 118.71. 

See I.7.n.39 above. 
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stance, the deaths of Cecrops' daughters became the mythic equiv- 
alent of the Arrhephoria, Euripides could shift the deaths of Erech- 
theus' daughters to the cult of the Hyakinthides, which was located 
elsewhere. 80 In any case, the anticipatory function of the maiden- 
sacrifice in guaranteeing victory is certain. 81 Thus, the Arrhephoria 
points toward a greater "act of killing" through which the dissolution 
at the end of the year comes to a climax. Perhaps when the girls car- 
ried back from the depths something covered like a baby it was meant 
to signify birth-giving in the mature woman, and so balance the mas- 
culine "act of killing." 

PANATHENAIA 

The Panathenaia celebrate the birth of the polis Athens at the end 
of the first month of the Attic year. 82 Whereas the previous month had 
brought dissolution, the Panathenaia reestablished order. To be sure, 
the period over which this occurred was unusually long: forty-five 
days separate the Skira from the New Year's festival. Moreover, the 
dissolution was repeated in another way at the Cronia, 83 on the twelfth 
day of Hecatombaion, when the order of master and slave was re- 
versed in a lighthearted festival. But it may be that these are com- 
promises between rituais of different origins in an already pluralistic 
urban society. They could exist side by side so long as they performed 
a similar function, especially as ritual inherently fosters repetition. 

Once again, the complexity of the Panathenaia prevents us from 
being able to reconstruct it in all its details. Every four years, starting 
in about 570, the festival would be magnificently enlarged into the 
Greater Panathenaia with its pan-Hellenic agon. 84 The basic elements 

“See 1 .7.11.33 above. 

81 The Attic ephebes swear their oath at the shrine of Aglauros: see 1.7.0.32 above. 

82 A. Mommsen (1898) 41-159; Deubner (1932) 22-35; Ziehen, RE XVIII 2 (1949). 
457 - 93 ; J- A - Davison, JHS 78 (1958), 23-42; 82 (1962) 141-42; H. A. Thomson, AA 
(1961), 225-31. 
s3 See Deubner (1932) 152-55. 

“Pherekydes, FGrHist 3 F 2; Euseb. Chron. a. Abr. 1451 (566 b.c.); Schol. Aristides p. 
323.29 Dind.; dedicatory inscription of the first Agonothetai (. . . tòv à]yô[va !?écr]ar 
rrpÔTo[i] -yXau[(fjóm8i KÓp[e t), A. Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Acropolis 
(1949), #326. On the Panathenaic amphoras see J. D. Beazley, AJA 47 (1943), 441-65; 
D. A. Amyx, Hesperia 27 (1958), 178-86. The first Lesser Panathenaia were traced back 
to Erichthonios: see Arist. fr. 637; Marm. Par., FGrHist 239 A 10; Hellanikos, FGrHist 
323a F 2; Androtion, FGrHist 324 F 2; Philochoros, FGrHist 328 F 8; Erat. Cat. 13; Schol 
Plat. Parm. 127a; Harpokr., Phot., Suda Ilavadrivaia. Less often they are traced back to 
Theseus; see Paus. 8.2.1; Plut. Thes. 24.3. 


of this celebration inaugurating the year must have been appropriate 
to the Lesser, annual Panathenaia as well. It consisted, naturally, of a 
sacrificial procession and an agon. 

Before this, however, there would be a preparatory festival at 
night, a Pannychis. By contrast, the main procession, which was 
enormous, formed "at dawn." 85 In the Parthenon frieze, this great 
pageant of the polis at its festival was transformed into an enduring 
work of art. 86 Every member of the community had his place here, 
from the youthful horsemen to the elders "bearing branches," 87 from 
the young girls, who were carrying the sacrificial tools, to the ma- 
trons. Above all, even in the Lesser Panathenaia, the procession in- 
cluded over a hundred sheep and cows bound for slaughter at the 
"great altar." 88 Thus, there was enough meat to give the entire popu- 
lace a portion, its festival meai, at the marketplace. 

It was the beginning of something new. Starting at dawn, a run- 
ner would bring new fire in a torch from the grove of Akademos to 
the Acropolis. 89 The procession was accompanied by a ship on wheels, 
upon which the now-finished peplos of the goddess was brought, 
like a sail, to the Acropolis. 90 The coming of something new, the ar- 
rival of a goddess in a ship—these are primordial motifs stretching 
back over thousands of years and echoing even today in song as the 
theme of advent. A whole series of details shows how the festival se- 
quence—Arrhephoria, Skira, Buphonia—-points to the Panathenaia, 
which in turn corresponds to and fulfills the previous festivais. Even 
the choice of sacrificial animais was not arbitrary. Neither goats nor 
rams nor bulis joined in the procession, but, rather, ewes and cows. 91 
The proud horse was there as well, as no one who has seen the Par¬ 
thenon frieze can ever forget, but not as a sacrificial animal. The horse 
was a living symbol of speed and strength, the essence of ready 
power. The young men, the ephebes, stood out as those actually sup- 

“For the regulation of the Lesser Panathenaia see LS 33 (= IG II/III 2 334 + Hesperia 28 
09591 / 239) B 32—34. 

“See Lippold (1950) 148-51. 

Philochoros, FGrHist 328 F 9 = Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 544; Xen. Symp. 4.17. For the 
armed dance of the iratÔEç see Aristoph. Nub. 988 with Schol.; for the black garments 
of the ephebes see Philostr. V Soph. 2.1.5 (» 59 ed. Teubn.). See also 1.5.0.7 above. 

^LS 33 (n. 85 above) B 16; more than 160 cows could be bought for 41 minai. 

Aristoph. Ran. 1090-98 with Schol., the one who comes in Iast gets beaten. 
rWatfijvaiç o-Ká sei) IG II/III 2 3198 = S/G 3 894; Strattis fr. 30 (CAF I 719); Deubner 

U932) 32-34; T.39 #32; Hímerios 47.12-17. On the goddess's arrival in the ship see 
“urkert (1967) 295-96. 

Schol. B U. 2.550. i^y]Kea rf) Adr)vã dvov(Tiv. We do not know what position was oc- 
cupied by the sacrífice of "bulis and rams" to Erechtheus, II. 2.550, at the Panathenaia. 
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porting the community. On the peplos begun by the Arrhephoroi 
(who in the meantime had been dismissed) were woven pictures of 
the gigantomachy, 92 a triumphant reminder of the crisis for which 
Athena armed herself with the skin of the Gorgon-goat. Likewise, the 
myth of Erichthonius spans the two shores that embrace the abyss of 
"dissolution": it tells of the child Erichthonius who brought death to 
the Cecropids, and of the adult Erichthonius who established the 
Panathenaia. Erichthonius had, it was said, invented the four-horse 
chariot, which he drove in the first Panathenaic agon. 93 It was this 
that was the most characteristic and distinctive sport at the Pana¬ 
thenaia: chariot-races including the apobates, the leap of the armed 
warrior from his moving chariot. 94 In this way the warrior and king 
took possession of the land at his advent. 

Erechtheus and Erichthonius are obviously merely variants. 95 Only 
Erechtheus is used in cult, as it is the original, probably non-Greek, 
name. Erichthonius, who is "peculiarly of the earth," is a Hellenizing 
neologism, perhaps taken up in Attic epic because of the etymology. 
The myth then differentiates between the two by telling of Erichtho¬ 
nius' birth, but Erechtheus' death. So, too, the genealogies made 
Erechtheus king after Erichthonius, who, as the "earth-born" child, 
had to come at the start. In the festival cycle, the mysterious child and 
the king's sacrificial death confronted each other in the last month of 
the year. The new king was inaugurated at the subsequent Pana¬ 
thenaia: Erechtheus is dead, long live Erichthonius! What the Arrhe- 
phoria, the Skira, and the Buphonia had dissolved, the act that cele- 
brated the polis's birth restored. 

Above the Parthenon frieze, with its Panathenaic procession 
winding around the cella, above the battle scenes on the metopes, the 
pedimental sculpture portrays the epiphany of Athena in and for 
Athens. It is hardly accidental that the depiction of Athena's birth on 


92 Eur. Hec. 466-74 with Schol.; Arist. fr. 637; Orig. Cf/s. 6.42; F. Vian, La gucrre des 
géants (1952), 251-53. Since the establishment of the greater Panathenaia, the peplos 
was apparently woven only every four years; see Deubner (1932) 30; Davison, JHS 78 
(1958), 25-26; the custom itself is certainly older. 

93 See n. 84 above. 

^Dion. Hal. 7.73.2-3; Harpokr. àiro/ 3 ÓTT)ç; Reisch, RE 1 2814-17; on the pictorial tradi- 
tion see Metzger (1951) 359-60; (1965) 71-72; already on late Geometric Attic am- 
phoras, AA 78 (1963), 210-25; Philadelphia 30-33-133. The Athenians dedicated the 
place where Demetrios leaped from the wagon to Zeus Kataibates; Plut. Demetr. 10. 

95 PR 1 198; E. Ermatinger, "Die attische Autochthonensage bis auf Euripides," Diss. 
Zürich, 1897; Escher, RE VI 404-11, 439-46. For Erechtheus and Erichthonios on an 
Attic bowl (with inscriptions) see Berlin F 2537 = ARV 2 1268; F. Brommer, Charites 
E. Langlotz (1957), 152-53, pl.21. 


the eastern pediment, with the flight of the axe-bearer, looks down 
on the altar of the Buphonia. 96 The contest between Athena and Po- 
seidon for Attica 97 on the western pediment—the first sight greeting 
the visitor as he approaches the temple—embodies the same conflict 
that is acted out in the ritual and marks off its beginning and end. 
Two cultic monuments made the sanctuary, toward which the pro¬ 
cession moved, peculiarly sacred: 98 the first was the bit of "sea," the 
depression made by Poseidon's trident and filled with salt water. Lo- 
cated in the northern hall of the Erechtheum, yet exposed to the open 
air, it was the site of "sacrificial libations." 99 The second is Athena's 
olive tree in the Pandroseion, upon which the western Windows of 
the Erechtheum seem to look out. The "sea" and the olive were the 
pledges the two great gods offered to the city as proof of their power. 
Poseidon lost by the decision of Cecrops or Zeus; yet he—or, rather, 
Erechtheus—was as much a part of Athens as was the goddess 
Athena herself. In cult, Poseidon was identified with Erechtheus. The 
myth turns this into a temporal-causal sequence: in his anger at los- 
ing, Poseidon led his son Eumolpus against Athens and killed Erech¬ 
theus.’ 00 Even here, the correspondence between Poseidon's defeat 
and Erechtheus' sinking into the earth was perceived. It was said that 
Athena expressed her gratitude to her father Zeus for his favorable 
decision by establishing the Buphonia on the Acropolis 101 —yet an- 
other reflection of the sequence Skira-Buphonia. Thus, the mythical 
contest between Poseidon and Athena merely varies the basic theme— 
transposed to an Olympian levei—that set the tone for the "house of 
Erechtheus" already in the most ancient tradition: the theme of the 
goddess juxtaposed with a god or ancestral king who is active as a 
victim in the bowels of the earth. At the city's highest point, atop the 
Acropolis, there is also that bit of sea that surfaces in the sanctuary. 
Likewise, the Babylonian temples contained a bit of Apsu, the pri¬ 
mordial Ocean, 102 who was murdered by his son Ea so that Ea could 

On Athena's birth and cow-sacrifice see Cook III (1940) 656-62. 

PR I 202—204; tt. Bulle, RML III 2861—66; Apollod. 3.177-79. 

Hdt. 8.55; Strabo p. 396; Paus. 1.24.3, 26.5; J. M. Paton, ed., The Erechtheum (1927), 
*04-10, N. M. Kontoleon, Tò &>ç oÍKobóp.r)p.a xõoviots karpeiaç (Athens, 

* 949 ); Bergquist (1967) 22-25. 

Bojiòç to âvegô IG I 2 372.79, 203; theater seat, IG II/III 2 5026: üvrixóov. 

^ Ur Lredltht 'us-, a vase-paínting depicts Poseidon and Eumolpos riding toward 
Athena and the olive tree: L. Weidauer, AK 12 (1969), 91-93, T.41 
ttsch. Aioç í 9 â/cot. 

E. Dhorme, Les religions de Babylonie et d'Assyrie (1949), 32. For a "sea"-basin in the 
omple at Jerusalem see 1 Kíngs 7:23-26, II Chron. 4:2-6. For \aapn beneath the tem- 
P e °f Hierapolis, see Luk. Syr. D. 13. 
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build his palace and temple on top of him. Ariel's song, "Full fathom 
five thy father lies," 103 seems to echo around this temple. Over that bit 
of sea the olive tree of the goddess grows, eternally green, surviving 
the course of generations and providing food. 


EXCURSUS: THE TROJAN HORSE 

According to Attic tradition, Troy fell on the twelfth day of Skiro- 
phorion, 104 the day of the Skira. Among the Dorians, the Iliupersis was 
connected with their special festival, the Carneia. 105 These seem no 
more than arbitrary, unverifiable conceits, but, considering that an- 
cient etiologists could at least begin from personal experience of their 
festivais, it might be well to ask what these bold assertions could mean. 

In point of fact, the Skira is a festival of "dissolution." The city 
goddess and the king disappear; in their place appear hostile neigh- 
bors, the Eleusinians. In the myth, Athens comes to within a hairs 
breadth of being conquered. And in the ritual, the Eleusinian Kerykes 
do indeed scale the Acropolis, bringing a buli for sacrifice after Athe- 
na's priestess leaves the Acropolis, bound for Eleusis. If a "sacred 
city" can be conquered at all, it is only during this period of crisis at 
year's end. 

Troy was similarly forsaken by Palias Athena when Odysseus 
and Diomedes carried off the Palladion. 106 However, a strange animal 
went ahead of the Greeks who conquered Troy, a sacrificial animal for 
Athena, made by the goddess herself: the wooden horse. The Trojans 
themselves broke through the walls to consecrate the animal to the 
goddess on their acropolis. 107 Indeed, a priest drew near the horse and 
struck it with a spear on the side, the priest Laocoõn, who quickly 


103 W. Shakespeare, The Tempest, 1.2. 

104 Clem. Strom. 1.104. Beca use this month exists only in Athens (RE III A 547; for the 
cleruchy of Lemnos see ASAA 3/5 [1941/43], 76), it must be an Attic tradition. 
I05 Evidently already in Alkman 52 Page; Demetrios of Skepsis, in Schol. Theocr. 5 - 82b ' 
and cf. d; the Carneia was linked to the Doric conquest (Schol. Theocr. 5-82b-c, etc 
and to the founding of Cyrene (Callim. Hy. Ap. 2.65-96); see generally Nilsson (i 9 o6) 
118-29. On the date of Troy's destruction see PR II1288-89. 

106 F. Chavannes, "De Palladii raptu," Diss. Berlin, 1891; PR II 1225-27, 1233-37; 1 
Ziehen, RE XVIII 2.171-89. 

107 PR II 1227-30, 1237-54. New fragments of Stesichorus' Itiu Persis are to be found ‘ n 
POxy 2619, M. L. West, Z PE 4 (1969), 135-42, with a description of the horse being 
taken into Troy, irpòç vaòv éç «Kpjo—. . . àypòv ayak^xa deãs 2.6, 10. 


paid a dreadful price for his act. 108 His gruesome fate notwithstand- 
ing, the Trojans went on to hold a collective feast lasting well into the 
night. Thereupon, warriors climbed out of an opening in the horse's 
side and killed the defenseless celebrants. 

Ever since the eighth century b.c. the Trojan horse has been de- 
picted as riding on wheels. 109 To this extent, this, one of the most il- 
lustrious themes of the oral epic tradition, is quite comparable to the 
fantastic— and technically impossible—escape of Odysseus beneath 
the ram. But the relics of other versions remain: according to apoc- 
ryphal traditions, Odysseus himself was turned into a horse. 110 This 
looks as though the VToknrópdos, the sacker of Troy, was actually 
identical with the Trojan horse. Odysseus died when his son Telego- 
nos stabbed him with an extremely ancient spear of the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic type—according to one version, 111 while Odysseus was still a 
horse. This is clearly the tale of a sacrifice in which a horse was killed 
with a spear. 

Precisely this form of sacrifice was customary in Rome, in the 
sacrifice of the Equus October, 112 the striking features of which have 
long fascinated students of religion. But little attention has been paid 
to the aition of this sacrifice, even though it was already attested by 
Timaios: stabbing a horse was how the descendants of Troy avenged 
the fali of their ancestral city, destroyed by a horse. Whatever the real 


"*PR II 1246-52; Verg. Aen. 2.50-56; cf. Od. 8.507. 

IW R. Hampe, Frühe griechische Sagenbilder in Bóotien (1936), pl. 2; Schefold (1964) pl. 6a. 
™Sextus Math. 1.264, 267; Ptolemaios Chennos, Phot. Bib. 150816. 

‘“Serv. auct. Aen. 2.44; on Telegonos' spear see Schol. HQ Od. 11.134; Eust. 1676.45; 
Burkert (1967) 285-86; A. Hartmann, Untersuchungen über die Sagen vom Tod des Odys¬ 
seus (1917). Ed. Meyer (Hermes 30 [1895], 263) saw that the metamorphosis into a horse 
is connected with the horse-shaped Poseidon in Arcadia (Paus. 8.25.5); Poseidon Hip- 
pios and Athena Tritonía were honored on the acropolis of Pheneos; there was a herd 
of horses, allegedly given by Odysseus, at the sanctuary of Artemis Heurippa: Paus. 
8.14.4-6, anc j c f the coins in HN 2 452. F. Schachermeyr, Poseidon und die Entstehung des 
griechischen Cótterglaubens (1950), 189-203, thinks that the Trojan horse = Poseidon, the 
god of the earthquake that destroyed Troy VI; such nature-allegory does not explain 
the ritual details in the myth. 

Timaios, FGrHist 566 F 36 = Polyb. 12.4b; the connection with the Equus October is 
confirmed through the etiological derivation from the Trojan horse; it was still believed 
y the vulgus in the time of Verrius, Festus 178/81 M. Polybius polemicizes against 

is view by pointing out that many barbarian peoples who had nothing to do with 
roy have horse-sacrifice, and precisely when going off to war. U. Scholz, Studien zum 
a dahschen und altrómischen Marskult und Marsmythos (1970), 89-91, wrongly concluded 
orn lblls Timaios was likewise speaking of a sacrifice before going off to war in the 
®Pnng, and not of the October-Horse. See also I.y.n.qg above. At the Taurobolion, the 
U ' s killed with a spear: see Prud. Peristeph. 10.1027. 
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connections behind the old Trojan tradition among the Etruscans and 
Romans, 113 the fact that Troy's fali, at the fateful feast when the Tro- 
jans accepted the wooden horse, was linked to the sacrifice of a horse 
by means of a spear 114 attests to a deeper understanding. Although, 
over the course of many generations of singers, literary epic trans- 
formed the cultic elements into a mechanical trick, an inkling still re- 
mained of what had once been a sacrifice of dissolution —perhaps 
even at Troy-Ilion— with the stabbing of a horse. 

The well-known legend of Gyges 115 also depicts how one who 
climbed out of a horse seized power: contrary to all custom, the queen 
removed her clothing in front of Gyges and then aided him in killing 
the king and wresting his power away. She is obviously a manifesta- 
tion of the king's divine lover, whom the Greeks called Aphrodite. 
The Greeks still knew of stories about Gyges' deified hetaera." 6 In 
Abydus, there was even a shrine of "Aphrodite the whore," 1,7 who— 
in spite of her name—was duly worshipped and had a festival. There 
was, moreover, a story of how the city was once freed from evil ty- 
rants: these tyrants offered up a sacrifice, feasted, grew drunk, and 
slept with their hetaerae, one of whom thereupon opened the gates. 
The armed citizens then rushed in and slew their defenseless oppres- 
sors. Normal order and morality could be restored e contrario precisely 
because Aphrodite had dissolved them at her festival. 

When Pelopidas murdered the Theban leaders who were loyal to 
Sparta, thus overthrowing the government in 379, his contempo- 
raries told the story according to the same pattern: 1 ' 8 the polemarchs 

”’A. Alfòldi, Die tmianischen Urahnen der Rümer (1957), demonstrated that the tradition 
goes back at least to the fifth century b.c. 

114 Later, the Greeks occasionally associated Soupeioç i-n-Troç with "spear," Eur. Tro. 14; 
but in the oldest literary source, Oií. 8.493, 5 12 ' the idea of a wooden horse is aiready 
long established. 

115 Plat. Resp. 359C-6ob, on which cf. W. Fauth, RhM 113 (1970), 1-42; the horse in the 
Gyges saga was linked to the Trojan horse by P. M. Schuhl, RA 7 (1936), 183-88; 
G. M. A. Hanfmann, HSCP 63 (1958), 76-79; Fauth, op. cit., 22. Cf. also G. Dumézil. 
Le problème des Centaurs (1929), 274; N. Yalouris, MH 7 (1950), 65-78. 

116 On 'Eraípijç p.eíjp.a see Klearchos fr. 29 Wehrli = Ath. 573a; Strabo 13 p. 627; Fauth, 
RhM 113 (1970), 38; cf. W. Fauth, Aphrodite Parakyptusa [Abh. Mainz, 1966], 6. 
u;, Neanthes, FGrHist 84 F 9 = Ath. 572e-f. For Aphrodite 'Eraípa at Ephesus see Ath- 
572e; at Athens see Hsch. Phot. 'Eraípaç Lepóv. 

™Xen. Hell. 5.44-6; not in Plut. Pelop. 19, Gen. Soer. 577c. lt is therefore controversial 
whether the Theban festival of Aphrodite is historical, and whether it was a private 
celebration or an established custom; see Nilsson (1906) 374-77. Plut. Comp. Cim■ <’f 
Luc. 1 Wifpoõuna tojo TToXépiuo xcà uTpaTpyiúiv àyEiv speaks, rather, for an established 
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were celebrating the Aphrodisia at the end of their term of office 
when the conspirators smuggled themselves in, disguised as hetae¬ 
rae. They then unveiled themselves and killed their unsuspecting vic- 
tims. Another, more realistic, tradition was briefly cited by Xeno- 
phon, but he preferred the mythical version which set the calamitous 
peripeteia in the context of a festival of dissolution. 

A particularly strange legend tells of the foundation of Erythrae 
by conquest through Cnopus, son of Codrus. m Cnopus had brought 
along a priestess of Hecate from Thessaly, who now prepared to sacri¬ 
fice a buli in full view of the enemy, the former Erythraeans. After its 
horns had been gilded and its body adorned with fillets, it was led to 
the altar. However, the buli had been given a drug provoking mad- 
ness: it tore itself loose and ran toward the enemy, bellowing loudly. 
The enemy unwittingly seized the buli and sacrificed it themselves, 
using its meat for their feast. They were thereupon all struck mad, 
easy prey for the attacking Codrides. Sacrificers and eaters must suc- 
cumb to those practicing renunciation and aggression. The guilt 
caused by sacrifice signals an end and a fali—for others; a victory— 
for one's own triumphant order. 


2. Argos and Argeiphontes 

Nowhere in Greece have traditions survived in such detail as at 
Athens. For other cities we often have no more than a few scanty, 
scattered indications about cult, and the literary myths that were able 
to achieve pan-Hellenic status. But even fragments can be evaluated 
and classified if we have a fully preserved model. The rhythm of dis¬ 
solution and a new start, which at Athens leads from the Arrhephoria 

custom. Even the sailors' revels (Plut. An seni 785c; Non posse 10976) have their tradi- 
•on, cf. the Argonauts on Lemnos (Burkert (1970] 8-9). A quite similar story of a young 
JPan who disguíses himself às a girl in order to assassinate a tyrant is the aition of a 
Sstival at Thessalian Melite: see Nikander in Ant. Lib. 13. There is a similar aition for 
e AOcnoi TeXerai, the Boeotian festival of Dionysus, in Heraclides fr. 155 Wehrli; cf. 

119 7 . n " *4 be| ow. 

und°^ aen See nOW burbert ( 1 979 ) 59-64, 72-77, where this pattern is discussed 
er the heading Transformations of the Scapegoat." To the sending away of the 
a Pegoat on the one side corresponds the festival of dissolution on the other. 
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through the Skira and the Buphonia and finally to the Panathenaia, is 
anything but unique. Though greatly expanded, it basically follows 
the "normal" sacrificial sequence, from the preparatory drama of the 
maiden, through the uncanny sacrifice of the buli, to the crowning 
feast in the "hecatombs" of the New Year's festival. The same festival 
rhythm appears in many other places and in the cults of other city 
gods. To be sure, we must reckon with different forms, local variants 
and combinations, but the basic structures are analogous, and details 
often show a striking correspondence. The myths representing the 
oldest literary tradition are especially illuminating. Once one has rec- 
ognized the various stages of sacrifice that organize their peripeteia, 
they become transparent. 

Because of Sparta's superior power, the city of Argos 1 was rele- 
gated to a secondary role in the history of Greece, while its cultural 
significance was overshadowed by that of Athens. Accordingly, the 
strong development of Argos from the Geometric to the Archaic pe- 
riod contrasts with the stagnation and constant crisis which beset it in 
historical times. In the Homeric epic, the Greeks are simply called Ar- 
gives or Danaans, and a particularly large array of Greek myths fo- 
cuses on the Argolid. There were three Mycenaean palaces here in 
close proximity: Mycenae, Tiryns, and Argive Larisa. There are even 
traces of more ancient, Neolithic traditions here. An important settle- 
ment, for instance, was Lerna, 2 site of myths and mysteries, which 
may have derived its name from Anatolia. Another Neolithic settle- 
ment was located on a hill which, in historical times, became the site 
of the central shrine of the Argolid, forty-five stades from Argos, 
and actually closer to Mycenae: that is, the Heraion, 3 the major sanc- 
tuary of the goddess Hera already in Homer. The goddess is called 
Argive Hera, "Hprj 'Apyetrj, just as Palias belongs to Athens, naAAàç 
’ A-ârfvaír]. 

The main festival at this shrine 4 —one of the greatest for the city 


'M. Mitsos, YlokiTiKt) iuTopía tov "Apyouç (l945);'Apyo\(,Kr) TrpotToyjToypaipia (1952). 

Z J. L. Caskey, Hesperia 23 (1954), 3 - 3 °; 2 4 h 955 )< 2 5 ~ 49 ; 2 5 (1956), 147-77; 26 (i 957 )> 
142-62; 27 (1958), 125-44; 28 (1959), 202-207. 

3 Ch. Waldstein, The Argive Heraeum I/II (1902/5); C. W. Blegen, Prosymna: The Helladic 
Settlement Preceding the Argive Heraeum (1937); A. Frickenhaus, Tiryns I (1912), 114-20. 
4 Schol. Pind. Nem. 10 inscr.; Schol. Pind. Ol. y.ryzc-d, 9.132a; Schol. Pind. Pyth. 
8.113c; Schol. Pind. Nem. 10.35, 39 : Nilsson (1906) 42-45. A. Boethius, Der argivische 
Kalender (Uppsala Universitets Àrsskrift 1922), 1, found it probable that the Heraia oc- 
curred in the month Panamos (66). An inscription shows, surprisingly, that this was 
the first month of the year: see P. Charneux, BCH 81 (1957), 200; 82 (1958) 7. In Epi- 
daurus, the month Panamos is preceded by Agrianios: Samuel (1972) 91. 
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of Argos—was called both Heraia and Hecatombaia. We know that it 
included a sacrificial procession, moving from Argos to the shrine, 
with the priestess of Hera riding in her ancient ox-drawn cart. Our 
knowledge comes from the story of Cleobis and Biton, who, in place 
of the oxen, pulled their mother, the priestess of Hera, all the way to 
the temple. 5 Already by 600 b.c. this example of Argive piety became 
known throughout Greece, because the Argives dedicated Kouroi, 
images of the youths, at Delphi. As Callimachus tells us, 6 the Argive 
maidens also wove a peplos for Hera, and the presentation of this 
peplos formed a part of the Hecatombaia-Heraia. As at Athens, the 
procession was followed by an agon that took place inside the city 
limits. It is mentioned several times by Pindar, even though it never 
became a pan-Hellenic agon of the first order. The prize was a bronze 
shield. 7 

This links the agon to the procession, for there a shield was car- 
ried along: "Those who had spent their boyhood purely and blame- 
lessly took up a sacred shield and thus led the procession: this was 
their honor." 8 Boyhood was over; it was time to bear arms. Thus, the 
festival procession marked an initiation. The ephebes were now capa- 
ble of bearing arms; the agon repeated the process. It is not known 
where this shield was stored and from whence it was "taken down" 
for the procession. The only certainty is that it was sacred to Hera. It 
became proverbial to call someone "proud as one who has taken on 
the shield in Argos." 9 According to a myth, Lynkeus gave this shield 


Hdt. 1.31; for the statues see Lippold (1950) 25; SIC 3 5; cf. Paus. 2.20.3; for coins see 
Imhoof-Blumer (1885) 37, T. K. XXXIV; M. Guarducci, Studi U.E. Paoli (1955), 365-76. 
Cf. also Palaiphatos 51 and Aen. Tact. 17. 

''CaHim. fr. 66; Agias and Derkylos, FGrHist 305 F 4. Demetrios Poliorketes celebrated 
his wedding at the Heraia: Plut. Dem. 25. 

O r'èv Apyet \a\KÓs Pind. OI. 7.83; àyúu ó \á\t<eo<; bàpov òrpvve i ttotí j3ovdv(riav 
Flpaç àèdXwv te Kpienv Pind. Nem. 10.22-23; Schol. Pind. OI. 7.152, and cf. Schol. 
Pind. Nem. 10.39. King Nikokreon gave bronze; see Kaibel E pigr. 846 = IG IV 583; in 
the stadium by the Aspis, Paus. 2.24.2. For the myrtle-wreath see Schol. Pind. OI. 
7 -i 5 2 c. For coins see Imhoof-Blumer (1885) 41, with shield and wreath. For victory in- 
scriptions see tt\v èÇ "A pyov<; àa-iríSa IG II/IIP 3162, 3169, 3158; IV 589, 590, 591, 597, 
611; V 1.658; VII 49; XIV 739, 746, 747, 1102, 1112; S/G 5 1064.9; f° r a tripod from Vergina 
see Proc. Brit. Ac. 65 (1979), 365. See now P. Amandry, "Sur les concours argiens," BCH 
Suppl. 6 (1980), 212-53. 

Plut. 1.44 in Paroem. Gr. I 327 and cf. Zenob. Par. 2.3 (I 32); Diog. 1.92 (I 195); Apostol. 
3 27 (II 292); Diog. 1.53 (II 9); Macar. 8.23 (II 217). 

Callim. fr. 683; Zenob. Par. 6.52 (I 175) = Bodl. 959, Suda w 245. The shield of Euphor- 
bos was likewise displayed in the Heraion: see Paus. 2.17.3; Nikomachos Porph. V 
Pyth. 27 = lambi. V. Pyth. 63. 
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to his son, Abas, when the son announced the death of Danaus." 1 
Lynkeus thereby became king of Argos, supported by the armed com- 
panies of youths. A new king following the old, a shield transferred 
from father to son: these reflect the situation of the New Year's fes¬ 
tival, which the Heraia shared with the Panathenaia. The coincidence 
of the names Hecatombaia/Hecatombaion is no accident. The myth 
makes Lynkeus' wife Hypermestra a priestess of Hera. 11 The new or- 
der in the polis Argos came about under the power of Argive Hera. 

If the Heraia was a New Year's festival, it must have been pre- 
ceded by a festival of dissolution, perhaps in the form of the sacrifice 
of a buli. There is little more than allusions to this in Argos. Pausa- 
nias, for instance, mentions a spring called Eleutherion on the road to 
the shrine of Hera, which the priestesses "use for purification of the 
sacrifices which are not spoken of." 12 Thus, there were unspeakable 
sacrifices for which water had to be carried up from this source. Varro 
mentions an Argive hero who corresponds to the Attic "yoker of 
oxen," Buzyges. His name is ó/xó-yupoç, "he who goes along in the 
circle," 13 which recalls the manner in which the buli was "driven 
around" the altar at the Buphonia, especially as Buzyges was also 
linked to the sacrifice of an ox. But given the abundance of parallel 
cults in a city, it is impossible to isolate any combination with cer- 
tainty. The myth, however, takes us further. Just as the Attic Bupho¬ 
nia was depicted as a primordial crime, ending a Golden, vegetarian 
age, so, too, the Argive myth included a primordial crime, namely, 
the first murder among the gods, when Hermes killed Argos, guard- 
ian of Io, the beloved of Zeus, who was turned into a cow. 14 Thus, this 

,0 Hyg. Fab. 170 ctipeum quem Danaus consecraverat Iunoni . . . refixit et donavit Abanti 
ludosque consecravit qui quinto quoque anno aguntur, qui appellantur ào-rris èv "Apye.t (i.e., 
the foundation myth of the Heraia agon; missing in Nilsson [1906] 42-45); similariy, 
Hyg. Fab. 273. Cf. Serv. auct. Aen. 3.286. 

"Euseb. Hieron. a. Abr. 582 following Hellanikos, Jacoby FCrHist 1 a 455. 

12 Paus. 2.17.1. It is uncertain whether Hera's bath in the spring Kanathos, whereby shtf 
becomes a Virgin again (Paus. 2.38.2-3; "Hpa Ilapâeuia Schol. Pind. Ol. 6.i49g), has 
anything to do with the Heraion. For Hera Akreia at Argos see Agias and Derkylos, 
FGrHist 305 F 4; Callim. fr. 65; Paus. 2.24.1. 

13 Varro in Aug. Civ. Da 18.6; R. r. 2.5.4. Cf. Zevç yupái]/ioç at Chios, Lycoph. 537 with 
Schol. 

14 PR 1 394-97; II 253-66; E. Meyer, Forschungen zur Alten Geschichte I (1892), 67-101- f 
Wehrli, lo. Dichtung und Kultlegende ( AK Beih. 4, 1967), 196-99. The myth was told aT 
ready in the old epics at least four times, in the Danais, the Phoronis (fr. 4-5 Kinkel, an 
cf. Kinkel p. 211; Phoroneus founds the cult of Hera in Hyg. Fab. 274, 143), the Hesiodic 
Aigimios (fr. 295-96 M.-W.) and the Hesiodic Catalogues (fr. 124-26 M.-W.); then if 
Akusilaos, FGrHist 2 F 26-27; Pherekydes, FGrHist 3 F 67; Aesch. Hik. 291-305, etc., 
and cf. nn.21, 23 below. 



Figure 1 . Sacrificial procession: goddess Alhena (damaged); priestess; altar with 
wood and fire; sacrificer pouring a libation; maiden carryíng basket, attendants 
with branches driving buli, sow, sheep; flute-player, further participants. Attic 
black-figure cup, about 560 B.C. Private collectíon, photo D. Widmer. Münzen- 
und Medaillen AG, Base], Auction 18 no. 85 . Courtesy, H. A. Cahn. (See p. 4 .) 



figure 2. Preparation for sacrifice: fluteplayer, attendant holding ram, sacrificer 
washing his hands, altar with wood and fire, and with marks of blood, bukranion 
above, attendant holding water vessel and tray of offerings, dignitary (seer?). 
A ttic red-figure bell crater by the Kleophon painter ( ARV 2 1149 . 9 ), 440/30 B.C. 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 95 . 25 , Catherine Page Perk ins Fund. Courtesy, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. (See p. 4 .) 
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Figure 4 . Sacrificial íeast in honor of Dionysus: roasting at an altar and cooking in 
a tripod kettle. Caeretan hydria, about 530 B.C Museo Nazionale di Villa Giulia, 
Rome. Courtesy, Museo Nazionale di Villa Giulia. (See p. 89 , n. 29 .) 
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,gure 6, Buphonia: bulis strolling around an altar, Attic black-Bgure oinochoe by 
ie Gela painter (ABV 473 , 185 ), 510/480 B.C. Munich 1824 . Courtesy, Vereinigung 
er Freunde Antiker Kunst, Basel, and Staatlich Antikensammlungen und Glypto- 
iek, Munich. (See p. 137 , n. 7 .) 






















Figure 7 . 'Lenaia vase: mask of Dionysus fastened to a column, table of offen- 
with two stamnoi, woman tasting wine. Attic red-hgure stamnos y h 
Giulia painter (ARV 2 621 , 34 ), about 450 B.C. Boston, Museum of Fm Ar • 
anonymous gift. Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. (See p. 235 .) 



e 8. Mystery initiation: pig sacrifice by Heracles (lion-skin) at a low altar, pnest 
offering tray pouring a libation. Lovatelli urn, Museo Nazionale delle Terme, 
e. Courtesy, Deutsches Archaologische Instituí, Rome. (See p. 257 .) 
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Figure 9 . Mystery initiation: purification by a pnestess holding a J lknon ' 
initiand seated on a rams fleece (horn beneath his foot). Lovatell. um. Ma 
Nazionale delle Terme, Rome. Courtesy, Deutsches Archaolog.sche Instm 


Rome. (See p. 267 .) 


epoch-making act of violence was associated with the Heraion. "When 
Hermes had killed Argos, the guardian of Io, at Zeus' behest, he was 
brought to trial. He was arraigned by Hera and the other gods be- 
cause he was the first god ever to be stained with death. Now when 
the gods were holding this trial, they were afraid of Zeus, for Hermes 
had acted on his orders. They wanted both to remove this stain from 
their presence and acquit the god of murder: agitated as they were, 
they threw their voting pebbles at Hermes, so that a pile of stones 
grew at his feet": thus Anticlides following Xanthos the Lydian. 15 

The killer is freed through symbolic stoning. Thus, the pile of 
stones in which Hermes is present attests to the first bloodshed and 
how it was overcome. 16 Likewise, in the Hotnerk Hymn bearing his 
name, Hermes is the inventor of sacrifice and is called /Sovywoç. 17 
Starting with the Hesiodic Catalogues, the Greeks believed that his 
epithet, Argeiphontes, was won by killing Argos. Modern skepticism 
concerning this interpretation 18 has arisen partly because of the prob- 
lem of word formation, but above all because the "killing of Argos" is 
taken to be insignficant, a minor detail. The myth, however, adds an- 
other dimension to this act, surrounding this first divine shedding of 
blood, i.e., the first sacrifice, with a typical comedy of innocence in- 
cluding trial, sentencing, and apparent stoning. On Tenedos, at the 
sacrifice of a calf for Dionysus Anthroporrhaistes, the participants 
shower the killer with stones "in order to remove the stain from 
themselves." 19 ln Aeschylus' metaphor of the âv/xa kevai^iou, the 
"sacrifice that ends in stoning," there may be a hint that such occur- 
rences were not infrequent. 20 Above all, the courtroom comedy recalls 


15 Xanthos, F GrHist 765 F 29; Anticlides, FCrHist 140 F 19; Eust. 1809.38-43. 

“On Hermes, the pile of stones, see Nílsson I (1955), 501-505; I.6.n.29 above. The Ar- 
gives held trials at a place where, according to the saga, traitors had been stoned; see 
Deinias, FCrHist 306 F 3. Voting with stones at a trial can probably be traced back to 
stoning rituais. 

17 436; cf. 1.2.n.i3 above. 

18 P. Chantraine, Mél. O. Navarre (1935), 69-79 (pre-Greek); J. Chittenden, AJA 52 
(1948), 24-28 ("dog-killer"); A. Heubeck, Beitr. z. Namenf. 5 (1954), 1 9 - 3 1 ("Im Glanz 
prangend"). Argos ("plain", Callim. fr. 299.2; Strabo 8 p. 372) and the eponymous 
Argos can hardly be distinguished; the fact that the mythical character changes over 
into the o-declension causes no problem (cf. AioXos beside AioXeís); however, the word 
formation is problematical. The epic epithet comes perhaps from the locative (II. 6.224, 
14-219; Od. 4.174) "shining at Argos,” then the "killer at Argos." Ever since the Ihad, the 
latter part of the word has, with certaínty, been understood as "killer" (like áv- 
8 penpó(,TT)ç, TloXvtpóvrr^ç). 
l9 Ael. Nat. an. 12.34; 111.4.n.20 below. 

S Aesch. Ag. 1118; Burkert (1966) 119. 
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the Attic Buphonia. There, in Athens, Hermes' descendants, the 
Eleusinian Kerykes, are the ones who kill the buli. Correspondingly, 
the act of Hermes Argeiphontes, "killer of Argos," reflects a Buphonia- 
rite at Argos. 

Moreover, the myth identifies Argos, the "neatherd/' as closely 
as it possibly could with the buli. "Argos killed the buli that ravaged 
Arcadia, and clothed himself in its skin." 21 In several vase-paintings 
he can be seen wearing the bullskin. The conqueror of the buli be- 
comes virtually identical with his victim by covering himself with its 
skin. Hermes, the "ox-slayer," thereupon lulls him to sleep and kills 
him, as the myth relates, 22 by hitting him with a stone. Thus, the sub- 
sequent stoning was payment in kind. To sacrifice a buli, one needs 
an axe, an instrument once made of stone. 

Hermes' act—because it is linked to the myth of Io—is, once 
again, combined with the preparatory drama of a maiden. Io, the 
king's daughter and beloved of Zeus, was confined within Hera's 
sphere of power, guarded in the Argive Heraion, chained to the sa- 
cred olive tree. 23 With Argos' death, these chains were broken: and 
the cow fled into the wide world, goaded to far-off lands by the sting 
of the gadfly. There seems to be a twofold cultic reality underlying the 
mythical play between the daughter of the king and the cow: already 
in Hesiod's Catalogues, Io was a priestess of Hera. And the priestess's 
place is in the sanctuary, tending the eternal flame of the sacred 
lamp 24 —this, too, is common to the Heraion and the Erechtheum. But 
if at the Heraia the priestess is led in solemn procession from Argos to 
the shrine, we must assume that she previously left that shrine in an 
act of "dissolution." Was the lamp extinguished during her absence? 
The drama is played out in a more sharply articulated, drastic form on 
the animal levei: when the buli dies in the unspeakable sacrifice, it 
leaves the cows in its herd without a leader. People at Argos spoke of 
the "cattle of Argos" which were "sacred to Hera." The hill on which 


■" Apollod. 2.4; Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1116. For vase-paintings with Argos in a bullskin see 
the black figure amphora BM B 164 = ABV 148.2, Cook III (1940) 632; for red figure 
hydria, Boston 08.417 = ARV 2 579.84, Cook III (1940) 663; for red-figure-crater from 
Ruvo, Jatta 1498 = ARV 2 1409.9, Cook I (1914) 460; for a cataiogue of depictions of 
Argos see R. Engelmann, Idl 18 (1903), 37-58. 

“Apollod. 2.7. 

“Apollod. 2.6; Pliny NH 16.239; cf. black figure amphora, München 573 J. = Cook III 
(1940) pl. 49.1; red figure stamnos, Wien 3729 = ARV 1 288.1, Cook III (1940) pl. 49 - 2 
For Io as a priestess of Hera see Hes. fr. 124 M.-W. = Apollod. 2.5; kXjjSovxov H pas 
Aesch. Hik. 291; Hellanikos, FGrHist I a p. 455. 

“Paus. 2.17.7, and cf. 3.15.6. 


the Heraion was set was called Euboea. 25 The cattle were "set free" to 
be caught for sacrifice. At the bull's death—for thus we may conclude 
from the myth—a cow would be chased away "as if it were mad." But 
even the mad cows did not escape the festival of the Hecatombs. 

The procession at the Heraia responded in a special way to the 
sacrifice of the buli in the "dissolution." It does so by means of a sin¬ 
gular feature: the act of bearing the sacred shield. In historical times, 
of course, as we know from Pindar, at least the shields that served as 
prizes in the agon were made of bronze. They were hoplite shields of 
the sort common after approximately 700 b.c. Its more ancient prede¬ 
cessor, however, would have been a shield made of cowhide, which 
thus, in its source, was so directly linked to the cow that in an espe- 
cially ancient Homeric verse the shield is simply designated by the 
Indo-European word for cow, 0 â>p . 26 One must kill the buli if one 
wants the shield. But precisely in this form—as a stretched skin— 
the / 3 oêç assumes a new existence, becoming the warrior's trustiest 
comrade-in-arms, a protective skin for his own skin. Thus, the dead 
buli is security for the living; and thus, in taking up the shield, the 
young man who has outgrown boyhood enters the shadow and the 
shelter of the dead. To this extent the armed warrior himself plays 
the role of Argos, who killed the buli to wear its skin. 

In a way, then, the power and order of Argos the city are embod- 
ied in Argos the neatherd, lord of the herd and lord of the land, 
whose name itself is the name of the land. In the myth, Argos is Zeus' 
opponent, but it has long been seen that he is nonetheless closely 
identified with Zeus. 27 Just as Argos is called "panoptes," the one who 
"sees all," so Zeus, the omniscient sky-god, is invoked as Zeus Pa¬ 
noptes. And just as mythographers describe Argos as having four 
eyes or three, so there was an image of Zeus at Argos with three 
eyes.- 8 In the countless, starlike eyes of Argos, 29 poets saw an image of 


Paus. 2.17.1. The name Nemea was etymologized from the "grazing" of Argos' cattle: 
see Arrian, FGrHist 156 F 16 = Et. M. 176.33 (it would be tempting to connect the altar 
0 Zeus Aphesios mentioned here with áipera Ç<òa, I.2.n.2i above); Luk. Dial. Deor. 3; 

F M. 600.23; Schol. Pind. III 3.23 Drachmann. Diod. 4.15.4 mentions a herd of horses 
sacred to Hera, which existed until the time of Alexander. 

26 jj 

“■ 7-238; cf. A. Snodgrass, Early Greek Armour and Weapons from the End of the Bronze 
^8 e to 600 B.C. (1964), 37-68, 170-71. 

p R I 396.1; E. Meyer, Forsch. z. alten Gesch. I (1892), 72, is criticai of this view <L ZeO 
, oj™ Aesch - Eum. 1045. For an altar AIFOS ItANOOTA at Argos see BCH 33 (1900) 
445 ; Cook I (1914) 457-62; III (1940) 631. 

m ^ 0r Ar S os with four eyes see "Hes." Aigimios fr. 294 M.-W.; two-headed on vase-paint- 
gs, see black figure amphora, BM B 164 (n. 21 above), bell-crater from Ruvo, Genoa 
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the universe—just as Zeus himself was the universe. Moreover, this 
two-faced quality of Argos recalls the myths of double beings who 
had to be killed and cut up so that our world could come into exis- 
tence . 30 Indeed, in the context of the city Argos, the mythícal Argos 
was virtually the embodiment of the cosmos, the all-embracing order. 
This order, so as to endure, had to be secured with a death; it was 
dissolved for the sake of being reestablished. Argos died in the un- 
speakable sacrifice of the buli so that the youthful warriors might 
carry the sacred shield on their shoulders, thus carrying the dty's or¬ 
der on into the future, like Aeneas: attollens umeris famamque et fata 
nepotum. 3 ' 


3 . Agrionia 

ln the myth, Argos' death causes Io, the king's daughter, to be 
driven off into distant lands as a mad cow. This pattern of kings' 
daughters roaming like cows, distracted, through forest and moun- 
tain, is better known through a myth from a place directly adjoining 
Argos—Tiryns, where Proitos was king. Here, too. Hera is active. 
Hera of Tiryns, whose small seated statue made of wood from the 
pear tree was reckoned among the most ancient and venerable of 
Greek statues of the gods. When Argos destroyed Tiryns, the image 
was brought to the Argive Heraion, where Pausanias still saw it set up 


1145 = ARV 2 1054.48, Cook II (1924) 380. Marduk has four eyes and four ears: see En- 
uma Elié, ANET 62. For Argos with three eyes see Pherekydes, FGrHist 3 F 66 (the third 
is on the back of his head). For Zeus with three eyes (the third on his forehead), al- 
legedly Priam's Zeus Herkeios, in the temple of Zeus Larisaios at Argos, see Paus. 
2.24.3. 

s Eur. Phoen. 1116-17 rà pèv crvv ãtrrpoji' ÈTrnoXaltTLV 0fj.fj.ara fikÉTTOcra rà Sè Kpvir- 
rovra ôvvávTítiv pèra. 

“In identifying Janus with Chãos, which had by then been divided, Verrius (Festus 52 
M.) and Ovid (Fasf. 1.103-14) are applying a cosmogonical idea to Janus that was al- 
ready in the background of the anthropogony in Plato's Symposium (i89d-i93d). At the 
New Year's festival at Philadelphia, Saturnus appears as a mask with two heads, repre- 
senting the period of dissolution before the new beginning: see Lydus Mens. 4.2 p. 65 
Wuensch. 

3l Verg. Aen. 8.731. 


on a column. The periegete found it "insignificant ," 1 and it was per- 
ceived so already in the fifth century, when legend had it that Proitos' 
daughters had mocked the wretched image and thus incurred the 
goddess's wrath . 2 Hera's anger was sometimes ascribed to other moti- 
vations, but it was always the encounter with Hera in her sanctuary 
that suddenly wrenched the daughters of the Tirynthian king out of 
their sheltered existence. The goddess drove them to "frenzied roam¬ 
ing," rjkocrvvr), according to the Hesiodic Catalogues , 3 causing them to 
break out of the sanctuary and city and to wander the earth. There 
were stories of "all sorts of indecent behavior ," 4 of shameless nudity 
and of the madness that caused them to take themselves for cows and 
roam the Peloponnesus mooing . 5 Our oldest source, the Catalogues, 
presents a somewhat different picture: "because of their loathsome 
lewdness, the goddess destroyed the tender flower of their youth," 
"over their heads she poured a dreadful itching substance and spread 
white leprosy over their whole skin, and now the hair fell out on their 
scalps and their beautiful heads were bald ." 6 This is both lust and the 
repulsiveness of sickness and old age, a radical antithesis to the image 
of lovely and modest virgins—redolent of a witch's sabbath. The 
myth of Pandareos' daughters, to which the Odyssey alludes, is com- 
parable: their girlhood, which had stood under the protection of 
Athena and Artemis, comes to a violent halt when, shortly before 


'Paus. 2.17.5, 8.46.3. On this image see Akusilaos, FGrHist 2 F 28; Demetrios of Argos, 
FGrHist 304 F 1; Simon (1969) 320.29. The fact that the image was made from the wood 
of the pear tree probably has to do with the festival of the "pear-throwers" and the 
myth of the pear as the first food after the great flood: see Plut. Q. Gr. 303a-b. At Tiryns 
there was a hero named Argos with a sacred grove, Argos: see Hdt. 6.75-S0. For Argos 
as the donor of the image of Hera see Demetrios, FGrHist 304 F 1. Cf. A. Frickenhaus, 
Tiryns (1912), T.2; F. Oelmann, Bom. Jbb. 157 (1957), 18, pl. 1, 3/4. 

Akusilaos of Argos, FGrHist 2 F 28; cf. Bacchyl. 11.40-58, 82-112; according to Serv. 
auct. Ecl. 6.48, they took the gold of Hera for their own use, i.e., they probably dressed 
themselves up like Hera. The Arrhephoroí of the goddess at Athens got gold jewelry: 
see Harpokr. àpprfipopeiv. 

Hes. fr. 37.10-15, and cf. fr. 130-33 M.-W.; J. Schwartz, Pseudo-Hesiodeia (1960), 
369-77, 545-48; c f. pR n 246-52; F. Vian, "Melampous et les Proítides," Revue des 
Etudes Anciennes 67 (1965), 25-30. 

Met aKo’.jpias (*—airrjs' Apollod. 2.27; yvpvaí Ael. 17/ 3.42. The Proitids are perhaps 
portrayed in the metope from Thermos (seventh century b.c.) in which young girls are 
aring their breasts: see Schefold (1964) 35 fig. 6; J. Dõrig, AM 77 (1962), 72-91; doubt- 
ln g, Simon (1969) 320.29. 

8erv. and Prob. on Verg. Ecl. 6.48; for the metamorphosis into cows see Schol. Stat. 
Theb. 3.453. 

Hes. fr. 133. Jt is clear from Philodemos that Hera is the subject: see M.-W. on fr. 132. 
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their weddings, they were abducted by the Harpies and given to the 
"hateful Erinyes" as servants . 7 The daughters of Proitos wandering in 
the wilderness also became Erinyes-like beings. 

Athenian critics found a similarly affected repulsiveness in the 
gatherings of the garlic-eating women at the Skira . 8 In Aristophanes' 
Ecclesiazusae, the realization of the plot hatched at the Skira is domi- 
nated by the image of a lascivious old hag. Old age, repulsiveness, 
throwing custom to the winds, and deviation of all kinds belong to 
the period of dissolution both in the Attic ritual and in the myth of 
the daughters of Proitos. Accordingly, the latter probably reflects the 
ritual of a Weiberbund. The description of the dreadful transformation 
of the daughters of Proitos is based on the symptoms of real illnesses, 
and these symptoms are imitated in the ritual, where virgins must ac- 
tually appear covered with white soot. "Rubbed down with white 
meai like the basket carriers" is how one comic playwright in Athens 
describes it, referring to some sacrificial ritual . 9 Likewise, according to 
the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, the prophetic Thriae, servants of Del- 
phic Apollo, are "virgins, their heads besprinkled with white meai." 1U 
According to the cult-legend of Letrinoi, Artemis of Alpheios and her 
nymphs masked themselves with clay. The grotesque masks from the 
shrine of Artemis Orthia at Sparta confirm that this reflects a ritual 
custom, and similar masks were found in the Heraion of Samos. The 
oldest representations of the Gorgon are the larger than life-size pot- 
shaped masks, which were votive offerings to Hera of Tiryns . 11 The 
transformation of the daughters of Proitos is a ritual masking, forced 
on the virgins by Hera. 

Hera's wrath, however, competed with the power of Dionysus in 
this myth— and here again the authority cited is a source as early as 
Hesiod, presumably the Melampodia . 12 Melampus, the prophet and 

7 Od. 20.66-78—an isolated bit of the tradition for this story; the scholion to v. 66 calls 
the "sickness" of the daughters of Pandareos kvvo, which W. H. Roscher (Das von der 
Kynanthropie handelnde Fragment des Marcellus von Side, Abh. Leipzig 17.3 [1897]) con- 
nected with Kynanthropy; cf. M. C. van der Kolf, RE XVIII 2, 499-504. 

8 See III.i.n.42 above. 

9 Hermippos fr. 26 ( CAF I 231). 

10 Hy. Merc. 553-55. Cf. the Graiai in the myth of Perseus. 

11 For Artemis Alpheiaia see Paus. 6.22.9; cf. Harpokr. àiropÁTTtúv, riKeupov yap rw 
nrjKõj Ki ri tô> TriTvpw roúç fivovfiévovç. For Artemis Orthia see ]HS Suppl. 5 (1929), 163, 
pl. 47-62; Nilsson (1955) 161. For Samos see H. Walter, Dasgriech. Heiligtum (1965), 28. 
For Tiryns see RE VI A 1465; Pickard-Cambridge (1962) pl. XII b. 

12 Hes. fr. 131 = Apollod. 2.26; I. Lòffler, Die Melampodie, Versuch einer Rekonstruktíon des 
Inhalts (1963), 37-39. The reconstruction on the basis of the various Hesiodic fragments 
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purifying priest, was also considered to have been the founder of the 
cult of Dionysus . 13 In this version, Dionysus struck the daughters 
of Proitos with madness because they were unwilling to accept his 
orgies. Yet the presence of the Dionysiac element is not radically dif- 
ferent here, but is only a slight change of emphasis in structures com- 
mon to non-Dionysiac rituais as well. The dissolution of the normal 
order, which otherwise signifies the wrath and alienation of the great 
goddess, is here transformed into a show of strength by the god of 
madness. This madness becomes ambivalent: is it a blessing or a curse? 
The Melampodia is probably later than the Catalogues, so it permits us 
to trace the inroads made by the cult of Dionysus in the sixth century. 
And yet the new interpretation follows the old rhythm of dissolution 
and new beginning. 

Whether caused by Hera or Dionysus, raving goes hand in hand 
with sacrifice. This is evident only in the Melampus version of the 
saga, in which the madness is raised to a second levei. Proitos refused 
Melampus' first offer to cure his frenzied daughters, whereupon "the 
maidens grew even more frantic and were now joined by all the other 
women as well; for they too forsook their homes, killed their own 
children, and ran off into the solitude ." 14 Thus, once again, an un- 
speakably gruesome act took place—the murder of one's own chil¬ 
dren. Dissolution turns into perversion, and in addition to the antith- 
esis of the lovely Virgin comes that of the loving mother, for she too 
has become a witch, murdering and even eating her children. In the 
"slaughtering of the buli" which we saw reflected in the myth of Ar- 
geiphontes, the ancestral king or universal father was the victim. 
Here, it is the child. Yet this distinction is in fact part of a polar re- 
lationship. Patricide and infanticide are the two variants between 
which the unspeakable sacrifice can shift at any time. Thus, we can 
postulate even now that a young animal, a bull-calf instead of a buli, 
could be used as a substitute in the ritual. 

Once again, it is the Melampus version that gives a full account of 
how this dreadful tale could yet end happily: "Melampus took along 
the strongest youths and pursued the women and girls with battle- 
cries and a specific ecstatic dance, out of the mountains and on to 

and testimonia is, however, most uncertain; cf. R. Pfeiffer, Ausgew. Schriften (1960), 
3 0 -33. In any case, the separation of the myths of the Proitids and Melampus (Nilsson 
0955 ] 623 2) is disproven by Hes. fr. 37. 

13 Hdt. 2.49. 

Apollod. 2.28, 3-37 T oúç è~ipairTifiun'K e\ov<tou noáòaç ràç c rápKocs ttvTioi- eultovvto. 
Cf. Paus. 2.18.4; Nonnus 47.484-95. 
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Sikyon ." 15 Strange, how the myth here leaps from Tiryns to Sikyon. 
In the most common versíons, the daughters of Proitos are purified at 
yet a third place, the sanctuary of Artemis Hemera in Arcadian Lu- 
soi . 16 The myth seems to combine various local traditions; there must 
also have been a Tirynthian conclusion , 17 or at least a closing rite at 
Tiryns which, of course, could not have survived the annexation of 
Tiryns by Argos. In any case, the raving of the maidens and the 
women is merely an exceptional State followed by the reestablishment 
of order in the polis, the antithesis of perversion. The women who 
have gotten out of hand are made to feel the men's superior strength. 
It is the youths, the ephebes, who prove themselves here, and their 
leader, Melampus, thereby becomes the new king . 18 He forthwith 
marries one of the successfully healed daughters; thus Dionysus' 
priest returns again to Hera's sphere of power, for she is the goddess 
of marriage. Demetrios Poliorketes celebrated his marriage in Argos 
at the festival of the Heraia . 19 

But even this last phase did not occur without sacrifice: "Iphinoe, 
the eldest daughter of Proitos, met her death in the pursuit." Her 
grave was pointed out in the marketplace at Sikyon . 20 Naturally, there 
was as little question of an actual human sacrifice in the ritual as there 
had been in the infanticide. The fact that the raving daughter identi- 
fies herself with a cow makes it probable that a cow-sacrifice accom- 


l5 Apollod. 2.29. 

“Bacchyl. 11.37-39; Eudoxos fr. 26/7 Gisinger = Steph. Byz. ’A l,oa>ia, Pliny NH 31.16 
(cf. Theopompos, FGrHist 115 F 269; Phylarchos, FGrHist 81 F 63; "Arist." Mír. ausc. 
S^zbb; Paus. 5.5.10); Callim. Hy. 3.235; Paus. 8.18.7-8; R. Stiglitz, Die grossen Gõt- 
tinnen Arkadiens (1967), 101-105. For the purification at Elis see Strabo 8 p. 346; Paus. 
5.5.10. 

l7 The numerous votive statuettes of women with pigs that were found at Tiryns indi- 
cate a rite of purification (cf. V.2.nn. 3-5 below): see A. Frickenhaus, Tiryns I (1912), 17. 
For a sanctuary of Artemis in the Argolis founded by Melampous see Soph. fr. 309 E; 
Paus. 2.25.3; Steph. Byz. OÍVij. 

18 ApoIlod. 2.29; Schol. Pind. Nem. 9.30; Paus. 2.18.4; PR II 252. Only Pindar ( Pae . 
4.28-35) has Melampus turn down the kingship. 

‘‘'See III.2.n.6 above. 

“Apollod. 2.29; for the tomb of Iphinoe with the inscription at the marketplace of 
Sikyon see Praktika (1952), 394-95 = SEG 15 (1958), #195. For dramatic pictorial repre- 
sentations of the purification of the Proitids through the sacrifice of a pig, see the crater 
from Canicattini, Boll. d'Arte 35 (1950), 97-107; E. Langlotz and M. Hirmer, Die Kunst 
der Westgriechen (1963), 24; Trendall (1967) 602 #102; AK 13 (1970), 67, pl. 30.2; on which 
cf. a vase from Naples (H. 1760) and a cameo, RML II 2573. On purification through 
Melampus see also Alexis fr. 112 ( CAF II 337); Diphilos fr. 126 ( CAF II 577); âvcriais re 
àrroppTQTots xai xaâappois Paus. 8. 18.7. 


panied the rescue and the cure. Thus, the circle of correspondences 
with the Hecatombaia-Heraia is closed. The ecstatic dance of the 
ephebes led by Melampus is obviously a ritualized hunt to help catch 
the wild animais. The hunt is repeated and fuifilled in the animal- 
sacrifice, which marks and surmounts the crises of society. The myth 
of Proitos' daughters is the story of an initiation, the path from the 
virgin to the queen, in the course of which the old order is demol- 
ished in a transitional period of madness, and one must pass through 
death before reaching one's goal. In overcoming perversion, the 
youths establish themselves and their king. 

Our only evidence that the myth of Proitos' daughters was con- 
nected with a festival is a gloss in Hesychius: "Agrania, festival in 
Argos in honor of one of Proitos' daughters." "Honoring" a heroine 
presupposes her death: the festival was thus for Iphinoe, whom 
Melampus and his ephebes had killed, nay, sacrificed. In the same 
breath, Hesychius notes the "Agriania: festival of the dead among the 
Argives ." 21 At a festival of the dead, a Nekysia, the spirits or masks 
swarm up, demanding their rights for a certain time, but then give 
way to normal life again. One must propitiate them so that they will 
leave one in peace. Frequently, various means are used to chase them 
away . 22 The exceptional period in the myth ends with the death of 
Proitos' daughter in the wild hunt; and an exceptional period recurs 
annually "in her honor," only to be overcome. Thus, the antithesis of 
death must aid in establishing the thesis of life. 

Agriania/Agrionia is one of the most widespread of all Greek fes¬ 
tival names, in many places even lending its name to a month, Agri- 
onios . 23 The evidence is especially plentiful in Boeotia, and a Boeo- 
tian, Plutarch, has provided us with some characteristic details of the 


Aypávtar èoprr) ev Apyei, ettí piá toiv Ilpotroí' ôvyocTÉpttív. 'Ay piávior vEKvma 
TTctpà 'Apyetotç kolí àytúveç èv &j){3cu<;. 
w See IV.3 below. 

Nilsson (1906) 271-74, who would Iike to make the festival, as a "gathering" of the 
dead, parallel to the Anthesteria; more likely, however, is the connection with áypioç, 
Aypiáaie (Thracian tribe 'Aypiãeeç, Hdt. 5.16). For the Agrionia at Thebes see n. 21 
above; IG VII 2447; L. Robert, BCH 59 (1935), 193-98 (in honor of Aióiwoç KáSpetoç); 
at Orchomenos see Plut. Q. Gr. 299 f.; at Chaironeia see Plut. Q. symp. 717a; IG VII 
etc. For the month-name Agrianios/Agrionios see Samuel (1972) Index s.v.; 
Aysppáwoç at Eresos (cf. Fléppapoç instead of Priamos, Alcaeus 42.2 LP); see IG XII 
^■527.27, 45; Atórvtroç càp/rço-njç k ai àypuúvtoç Plut. Anton. 24.5, and cf. Dionysos 
mestes at Lesbos besides Hera and Zeus, Alcaeus 129; ’Ay puíivia xod Nu/eréAia Plut. 
y. Rom. 291a. On Cos, Agrionios is the first month of the year, in late autumn, see 
tX' Herzog, Abh. Berlin (1928), nr. 6, 49E 
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ritual. At Orchomenos, an accompanying myth directly paralleled the 
myth of Proitos' daughters. In Boeotia, of course, Dionysus took on 
the most prominent role. There were stories of a Dionysiac epiphany 
and frenzy, in keeping with the central role of the priest of Dionysus 
in the cult. 

Orchomenos, the city of Minyas, is yet another place with espe- 
cially old traditions. Here, it is the daughters of Minyas who are 
driven to madness and infanticide before their frenzy is calmed in a 
no less frenzied pursuit . 24 "The only ones to abstain from the Di¬ 
onysiac dances were the daughters of Minyas, Leukippe, Arsippe, 
and Alkathoe. . . . But Dionysus was angered. And they were busy at 
their looms, vying with each other in their work for Athena Ergane, 
when suddenly ivy and grape vines began to coil around the looms, 
snakes were nestling in the baskets of wool, and milk and wine 
dripped from the ceiling ." 25 The epiphany of Dionysus brings about 
Dionysiac madness: "They threw lots into a pot, and the three of 
them drew lots. And when Leukippe's lot appeared she spoke, vow- 
ing to bring the god a sacrifice. And she and her sisters tore her son, 
Hippasos, apart " 26 "like a fawn ," 27 "and then dashed off to the origi¬ 
nai maenads, who chased them away, however, because they were 
polluted with murder. Thereupon they turned into birds" 28 —into 
owls and bats, animais of the night. 

The unspeakable sacrifice (êv/j-a), offered at the peak of mad¬ 
ness, is here in every way a Dionysian sparagmos. Maenads with dis- 
membered fawns were a frequent subject of vase-paintings . 29 The 
gruesome act causes a rift: in the face of this deed, the Dionysiac 
horde splits in two, with the "original members," the pure ones, re- 
pudiating the polluted ones. The myth closes with a metamorphosis 
in which the situation of flight and pursuit is forever fixed in an image 
from nature: the creatures of the night are always hated and pursued 
by the birds of day. 

24 Rapp, R ML II 3012-16; PR I 690. 25 Ael. VH 3.42. 

26 Ant. Lib. 10.3 following Korinna (665 Page) and Nikander. 27 Ael. V.H. 3.42. 
28 Ibid.; cf. Plut. Q. Cr. 2gge-f; Ov. Mel. 4.399-415. The names of the three Minyads are 
Leukippe (Leuconoe, Ov. 4.168), Alkathoe (Plut., Ant. Lib.) or Alkithoe (Ael., Ov.) and 
Arsippe (Ant. Lib., Ael.) or Arsinoe (Plut.); Ant. Lib. ends with the transformation into 
WKTepíç, ykaiiÇ, (ivÇa (a kind of owl), Ael. with «opoieij, y\avÇ, wkt epís; Ovid speaks 
only of bats. Aeschylus' Xantriai dealt either with the myth of the Minyads or of the 
Proitids. 

“E.g., a skyphos, Athens 3442, Harrison (1922) 452; cf. H. Philippart, Revue Belge de 
Philologie 9 (1930), 5-72. For Dionysus tearing apart a deer see a stamnos BM 439 = 
ARV 2 298, Harrison (1922) 450. 


Plutarch explicitly links the myth of Minyas' daughters with a rit¬ 
ual that included pursuit. "The husbands of the daughters of Minyas, 
because they wore black clothing in grief and sorrow, were called 
'sooty,' tfioXóeiç, but the Minyads themselves were called Oleiae, the 
'murderesses.' And even today the people of Orchomenos give this 
name to the women descended from this family; and every other 
year, at the Agrionia, there takes place a flight and pursuit of them by 
the priest of Dionysus with sword in hand. Any one of them that he 
catches he may kill, and in my time the priest Zoilus killed one of 

them ." 30 Precisely the role that Melampus played in the myth_ 

namely, that of archegete of the Dionysian cult—is played here by the 
real priest of Dionysus at Orchomenos. Like the armed ephebes, he 
carries a sword; and the act of killing a woman of the Oleiae corre- 
sponds to the death of Proitos' eldest daughter. The serious nature of 
the ritual is here raised to the highest pitch of intensity. Plutarch sub- 
sequently describes how this, our one securely attested instance of 
human sacrifice, led to a crisis, indeed, to reform of the custom. 
Zoilus died a painful- death, and the people of Orchomenos, after in¬ 
ternai disorder, deprived his family of the priesthood. With the fanat- 
icism of a zealot, Zoilus apparently failed to recognize the theatrical, 
playacting nature of the ritual and thus pursued it ad absurdum. In the 
Dionysian realm, as elsewhere, animal-sacrifice guarantees that the 
ritual functions sensibly. We can gather from the myth that a myste- 
rious and unspeakable noctural sacrifice for Dionysus—the eater of 
raw flesh and nocturnal god of the Agrionia—preceded the flight of 
the "murderesses," and, likewise, that the pursuit culminated in an 
animal-sacrifice. 

The community is divided into two groups at the Agrionia sacri¬ 
fice, each serving Dionysus. The opposition of the sexes, of women 
and men, is emphasized by the men being called "sooty," pointing 
beyond the mourning custom to a ritual masquerade, whereas the 
leader of the women is named Leukippe, meaning "the white mare." 
In just this way, Melampus, the "black foot," pursued the daughters 
of Proitos, who had covered themselves with white meai—a mum- 
mery of black soot versus one of white meai. The fact that those with 
the light color are actually stained, and those who are sooty and black 
are actually pure inside—an inversion of interior and exterior quali- 
^ es reflects the polar tensions that find expression here. The one 
w °uld be unthinkable without the other; indeed, the one embraces 


Q. Cr. 299e-f. Toepffer (1889) 189-90 defended the text Aiokelai against Buttmanns 
CCm jecture OXeiai, which, however, is supported by PlutardVs etymology oíoe óXoáç. 
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the other. Those in white turn into flying creatures of the night, yet 
the triumphant daytime order still preserves the memory of dark- 
ness. The Attic ephebes wore black robes at the Panathenaic festival / 1 
and Theseus returned from Crete with a black sail, thus becom- 
ing king. 

It is always astounding how much light the report of a contempo- 
rary can shed on rituais still active in his time. Plutarch speaks briefly 
of the Agrionia festival in Chaironeia, his home town. "In my own 
region at the Agrionia, the women search for Dionysus as if he had 
run away; then they stop and say that he has fled to the Muses and is 
hidden with them; a bit later, after the meai has ended, they ask each 
other riddles and conundrums." According to Plutarch, this means 
that, because of the presence of the logos, "the wild, frenzied behav- 
ior is hidden away, kept in the kindly care of the Muses ." 32 Here, ev- 
erything happens between women, and they themselves direct the 
shift from wild behavior to that controlled by the Muses. Wildness 
and frenzy have disappeared; the restless searching, as after some- 
thing lost, has ended, resolved unexpectedly into a "meai," a sacrifi¬ 
cial feast in which oppressive anxiety gives way to cheerful sport. We 
do not know in what way other societal groups took part in this fes¬ 
tival, but even Plutarch's brief sketch reveals the same familiar pattern 
of dissolution followed by the order of the Muses. 

In Argos there were tales of king Perseus' deadly pursuit of Di¬ 
onysus and his female servants. People would point out the graves of 
the fallen maenads, the "sea-women," sometimes even speaking of 
the death of the god himself. Yet this event was linked to the found- 
ing of Dionysus' temple and his cult . 33 As early as the Iliad we find a 
description of the flight and disappearance of Dionysus. The power- 
ful Lykurgus, son of Dryas, once "drove the nurses of raving Dio¬ 
nysus over the sacred plain of Nysa, and all of them scattered their 
sacrificial implements on the ground, stricken with an ox-goad by 


31 See III.i.n.87 above; also the victory of Melanthios over Xanthos (on which see 
P. Vidal-Naquet, Proc. Cambridge Philol. Soc. 14 [1968], 49-64). 

32 Q- symp. 717a. 

33 For the tombs of the "AXiai see Paus. 2.22.1; for the tomb of Xopsia see Paus. 2.20.4; 
for the temple of Dionysus Kresios with the tomb of Ariadne see Paus. 2.23.7-8, refer- 
ring to Lyseas (FGrHist 312 F 4). The details of what Deinarchos of Delos said are uncer- 
tain (FGrHist 399 F 1), but the testimonia speak of the god's death (cf. II.5 n.41 above). 
According to Schol. T II. 14.319, Perseus hurled Dionysus into the lake at Lerna. Non- 
nus 47.475-741 combined the Perseus and Melampus versions; it is uncertain to what 
extent he is following. Euphorion (fr. 18 Powejl). 


murderous Lykurgus; while Dionysus in terror dove beneath the 
ocean waves, and Thetis took him to her bosom, frightened, with 
strong shivers upon him at the man's threatening shouts ." 34 An 
armed man bursts into a Dionysiac sacrifice prepared by the women 
who protect and care for the frenzied god. He pursues them to the 
sea, swinging the axe as one would to kill a cow—later versions de- 
pict him pursuing the frenzied god, himself in a frenzy, and, in this 
State, cutting down his own children with the axe: a victim for a vic- 
tim. In the logic of the story, Lykurgus is Dionysus' enemy, and Di- 
omedes tells the tale in the Iliad to warn of the dangers when men try 
to fight with gods. 

The myth of Lykurgus has often been interpreted as testifying to 
the resistance met by the expanding cult of Dionysus / 5 but when re- 
lated, as it surely must be, to the Agrionia ritual at Orchomenos and 
the myth of Melampus, we find that Lykurgus actually occupies the 
position of the priest of Dionysus. Thus, it is not an historical conflict 
that is attested here, but the polar tension between divine madness 
and human order as acted out in a single ritual. The antagonists are 
linked to one another by serving the same god , 36 or at least at the 
same festival, the different stages of which could be named after 
antithetical gods. The Minyads, who had struggled against Diony¬ 
sus, became his priestesses, performing the dreadful sacrifice in his 
honor. Those, in turn, who chased the Minyads away were Dionysian 
maenads. Pentheus, the enemy of the new god, is himself made to 
take on the appearance of Dionysus / 7 only to be torn to pieces by the 
raving Bakchai. In one version of the myth, Lykurgus too is torn to 


II. 6.130—40; Eumelos Europia fr. 10 Kinkel — Schol. A II. 6.131; thereafter the Lykurgia 
by Aeschylus, fr. 69-100 Mette; Soph. Ant. 955-65; Hyg. Fab. 242, 132; Apollod. 
3 ' 34 ~ 35 ; hymn to Dionysus in Page, Literary Papyri (1941), 520-25 = fr. 56 Heitsch, D te 
gnech. Dichterfragmente der ròm. Kaiserzeit (1963); PR I 688. For vase-paintings see Brom- 
nv?r (1960) 355; for mosaics see P. Bruneau and C. Vatin, BCH 90 (1966), 391-427; for a 
new mosaic from Trikka, see BCH 92 (1968), 867-88. It was disputed whether (íovttXt)^ 
II. 6.135 was an axe (Leonidas Anth. Pal. 9.352) or a whip: see Schol. T. 

Wilamowitz (1932) 65E; Nilsson I (1955) 565, 611-12; Harríson (1922) 369; Rohde 
(1898) II 39-43 interprets the myths of the Proitids and the Minyads in this way, but 
wants to leave out Lykurgus (40.2). Besides this, it was fashionable to interpret the 
rnyth in terms of nature, with Lykurgus representing winter (PR 1 687-88) or the heat 
0 summer (Rapp, RML II 2203) in opposition to the vegetation spírit. 

See W. F. Otto (1933) 100 on the sacrifice at Tenedos (IlI.4.n.2o below): "Der Sinn des 
ythos ist, dass der Gott das Furchtbare, das er tut, selbst erleidet." 

Eur. Bacch. 821-35, and cf. E. R. Dodds, Euripides Bacchae (196o 2 ) on 854-55. 
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bits as a victim for Dionysus. In the ritual, the roles are variable. As 
Strabo says, some actually identified Lykurgus with Dionysus . 38 And 
as late as the Roman Empire we still find a Dionysian mosaic with 
Lykurgus in the middle, striking his daughter with the axe , 39 for this 
act of violence is also a Dionysian sacrifice. 

Dionysus' nurse being pursued with the axe, and the leap into 
the sea, are the motifs that determine the other Dionysus-myth 
known to the Homeric epic, the myth of Ino-Leukothea. Formerly 
the mortal daughter of Cadmus but "now" honored as a goddess in 
the sea, she saves Odysseus with her veil . 40 The transformation of the 
king's daughter into a goddess is always linked to the birth of Diony¬ 
sus in Thebes: Ino took care of the young Dionysus and brought him 
up. To avenge herself for this, Hera struck Ino and her husband 
Athamas with madness. The story normally goes on to tell of a dou- 
ble infanticide, through which the family of Athamas was annihi- 
lated. Athamas slew his own son, Learchos, "hunting him down like 
a stag ." 41 Ino then fled with her second son, Melikertes—alternately, 
she killed Melikertes herself in the boiling water of a tripod kettle and 
fled Athamas' rage with her dead child ; 42 in any case, she finally 
threw herself with her son down a steep cliff into the sea. 

Once again, a child is sacrificed in a moment of madness, with 
flight and pursuit coming after. The motif of the tripod, the stag com- 
parison, even the names Athamas and Ino establish a close link with 
the werewolf motif from Lykaon to Phrixos . 43 "Wolf's madness," 
kvcrcra, is at work here, as it was with Lykurgus. And as with him, 
Athamas wields the double axe in his pursuit. Moreover, as before, 
the nurse and child leap into the sea. 

There can be no doubt that there is cultic action underlying the 


“Strabo 10 p. 471; Arabia: Nonnus 21.160 f. For dedications ôe<j> Av]Koíipy<i> see D. Sour- 
del, Les cultes d'Hauran à iépoque romaine (1952), 81-88; for an altar of AujKoüp-yos from 
Cotiaeum (Phrygia) see Journal of Roman Studies 15 (1925), 163-64, pl. 22. 

“Cuicul (Algeria), in Nilsson (1957) 114. 

40 Od. 5.333-35; Alkman 50b Page; Eur. Med. 1282-89 with Schol. Hyg. Fab. 2; Ov. Met. 
4.539-42; Apollod. 3.28; PR 1 601-605; Schirmer, RML II2011-17; Eitrem, RE XII (1925) 
2293-2306. 

4, Tls êAaapov d-qpevcraç Apollod. 3.28, and cf. Schol. Od. 5.334; Schol. Luk. p. 266.13; 
Ov. Fast. 6.481-98; Serv. Aen. 5.241; vase-paintings, AK 23 (1980), 33-43. 

“Apollod. 3.28, and cf. Eur. Med. 1284-89; Schol. Pind. [II p. 192.8, 194.22 Drach- 
mann. A peculiar dedication is that of one Menneas AevKodéa 2 eyeipa>v with 
reference to his great-grandfather, roõ àTToêea)&évTo<; èv tüj Xé/Jrjrt, 81 ov ai òprai 
ãyojvrai OGI 611: the lebes, as a funerary urn, signifies both death and deification. 
“See II.1-4 above. 


myth of Leukothea. Leukothea was a goddess worshipped in many 
temples , 44 but precisely because her cult was so widespread, stretch- 
ing far beyond the Greek world, its contours are indistinct. It is hard 
to say for which local cult the most common version of the myth was 
intended. (Of the return of Melikertes-Palaimon at the Isthmian sanc- 
tuary, more later .) 45 Xenophanes mentions what seemed to him a 
strange combination of sacrifice and mourning in the Elean cult of 
Leukothea , 46 which was perhaps taken over from Phocaea. He mocks 
this paradoxical combination, although in its tension between killing 
and surviving it is the direct successor to the huntePs comedy of inno- 
cence. On Delos we find the sanctuary of Leukothea combined with 
phallagogy . 47 Above all, Megara laid claim to Leukothea: Ino's corpse 
was said to have been found and buried there, and that was where 
she first received her divine name, Leukothea . 48 The rocks from which 
she leapt were pointed out not far away. Moreover, there was a "white 
plain" through which Athamas had pursued her . 49 From the stand- 
point of the story, setting the pursuit within a fixed area is paradoxi¬ 
cal, but it makes sense if we are dealing with a ritual analogous to the 
Agrionia of Orchomenos, where the release of aggression is kept 
within set bounds. The pursuit across the "white plain," projected 
into the cult of the "white goddess," provides the link to the daugh- 
ters of Proitos, to Leukippe—perhaps indeed to the Skira. 


4 . Ter eus and the Nightingale 

The abomination of a mother killing her own child, projected into 
the bird world, as with the Minyads, is the subject of the myth of the 


See Eitrem, RE XII 2293-2306. Nilsson does not discuss Leukothea, even though 
ouncta Graecia (Cic. Nat. deor. 3.39) worshipped her. 

45 See III.7. 

PS 21 A 13 = Arist. Rhet. 1400I36. 

See I.7.n.54 above. 

Paus. 1.42.7; Zenob. Par. 4.38. MoXovpiç irérpa Paus. 1.44.7-8; Schol. Pind. III p. 194.9 
t^rachmann; Schol. Lyk. 229. 

AeuKÒe 7 teSíov Schol. Od. 5.334; Eust. 1543.26; Nonnus 10.76; Et. M. 561.44; Steph. 

°yz. repáeeia; probably = KaXijç ôpópoç Plut. Q. conu. 675c. 
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nightingale, which, like those of Lykurgus and Leukothea, already 
appears in the Homeric epic. The nightingale mourns incessantly for 
Itylos or Itys, the son whom she killed with her own hands. Night¬ 
ingale poems have appeared in an unbroken stream from Homer up 
until modern literature. And since they have in large part shaped our 
conceptions, no one has had any difficulty imagining that "the beauti- 
ful but sad song of the nightingale" "could stir one to thoughts of the 
bird's heavy guilt and deep sorrow ." 1 Nonetheless, it requires only a 
little objectivity to realize what a misunderstanding, indeed, what a 
perverse supposition this is on the part of the human fantasy with 
respect to the song of the bird. This conception was not drawn from 
the reality of nature, but from the human tradition of horror in a noc- 
turnal ritual. 

In the Odyssey, Penelope turns to the myth of the nightingale as 
the primordial image of mourning: "As when Pandareos' daughter, 
the greenwood nightingale, perching in the deep of the forest foliage, 
sings out her lovely song, when springtime has just begun; she vary- 
ing the manifold strains of her voice, pours out the melody, mourning 
Itylos, son of the lord Zethos, her own beloved child, whom she once 
killed with the bronze when the madness was on her ." 2 Pherekydes 
supplements the story, expanding it to include Zethos' brother Am- 
phion of Thebes and his wife Niobe.’ Seething jealousy over Niobe's 
greater number of children drove Aedon, the wife of Zethos, to mur- 
der. One night she took up a weapon to kill one of her nephews, but 
in the dark she struck her own and only child. Her flight after the 
deed and her transformation into a bird was presupposed in her 
name, Aedon, "nightingale." 

The form of the myth that joins the swallow to the nightingale is 
yet richer in characters and relationships. It became the canonical ver- 
sion at Athens, though it had already been part of a work ascribed to 
Hesiod , 4 presumably the Ornithomantia. As early as the seventh cen- 
tury b.c., the metopes in the temple at Thermos depicted Aedon and 
Chelidon with the child, Itylos, between themT Hesiod and Sappho 
knew the swallow as the daughter of Pandion," and "many poets" 
called the nightingale Daulias, as Thucydides attests . 7 In his Tereus, 

'Roscher, RMÍ. I 85, and cf. ibid. II 569-73; Hõfer, RML III 2344-48, V 371-76; PR II 
154-62; Sophocles, Fragments, ed. A.C. Pearson II (1917), 221-38; for vase-paintings 
see Brommer (1960) 372, esp. ARV 2 456.10. 
z Od. 19.518-23; translation by R. Lattimore. 3 FGrHist 3 F 124. 

4 Fr. 312 M.-W. = Ael. VH 12.20. 5 Schefold (1964) 33-34, T.20. 
l ’Hes. Erga 568; Sappho 135 LP. 7 Thuc. 2.29. 
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which influenced most of the later sources, Sophocles probably did 
not introduce many innovations . 8 Tereus, king of Daulis and a Thra- 
cian by birth, was the son-in-law of Pandion, king of Attica, having 
married his daughter Procne. The fateful tale begins with a maiden's 
tragedy and a king's guilt. Procne's virgin sister, Philomela, carne un- 
der the power of Tereus, who raped her and cut out her tongue so 
that his deed would remain secret. He imprisoned her on an isolated 
farmZ There Philomela wove a peplos in which she depicted the story 
of her sufferings. When she was finished, the peplos was brought to 
the queen. In this way Procne learned of the crime, which led to an 
uprising of all women and a reunion of the wife and the dishonored 
maiden. Their victim, however, was not the father, but the son. Itys— 
his usual name in this version —was torn to pieces, partially boiled, 
partially roasted, and set before his father for supper. When Tereus 
afterward discovered what had been done to him, he grabbed a dou- 
ble axe and pursued the dreadful sisters—at this moment, the story 
shifts to the bird realm: Procne becomes the sorrowing nightingale, 
Philomela the swallow which, because of its maimed tongue, can only 
twitter. Tereus, however, the wielder of the axe, turns into an "epops," 
the woodpecker-like bird that can split wood 10 and which is usually 
somewhat incorrectly translated as the "hoopoe." 

It is patent that flight and pursuit are being staged here, as in the 
Agrionia ritual. And in fact, the myth is rooted in the Dionysian 
realm: Ovid describes how the women's nocturnal rising occurs on 
the pretext of being a festival of Dionysus. Procne comes to Philomela 
as a maenad . 11 The horrible meai corresponds to a Dionysian sacrifice 
in the detail that the meat is "partially roasted, partially boiled ." 12 
This is just what the Titans did to the child Dionysus after they had 
killed him. Thus, among Dionysiac-Orphic initiates it is forbidden to 

! Fr. 581-95 Pearson. Cf. Aesch. Hik. 60-68; fr. 609 Mette; Apollod. 3193-95; Hyg. Fab. 
45 - Among the Romans (Philokles? see Radke, RE XXIII 249-50), Philomela turns into 
the nightingale. A peculiar version of the Aedon myth is found in Ant. Líb. 11, quoted 
from Boio. 

Em tü>v \tapi(úv Apollod. 3.194; íôpvcrev èv Ktíipr) ipvkaK-qv Tiva 7rapa«aracm)craç Li- 
ban. Narr. 18 (VIII 45 Foerster); s tabula Ov. Met. 6.521, 573, 596. 

D Arcy Thompson, Gbssary of Greek Birds (1936 2 ), 95-100. 

Ov, Met. 6.587-605. The Dionysian element is certainly there already in Sophocles; 
cf- Acc. trag. 642. L. Koenen, in Studien zur Textgeschichte und Textkritik ( Festschr. G. jach- 
man n [1959], 83-87), accordingly conjectures õpeiç êyévET èk tcüv ópyími 1 Aristoph. 
Av. 16. 

Ov. Met. 6.645-46 calls it a "sacrifice according to ancestral custom" (648); see 
H i.n.29 above. 
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"roast that which has been boiled." The same motif accompanied the 
unspeakable sacrifices of Lykaon, Thyestes, and Harpagos. 

Precisely because of the myth's wide circulation, it is difficult to 
localize the corresponding rituais. Pandareos belongs in Miletus, 
Zethos in Thebes, Pandion in Athens, and Tereus in Daulis. But the 
tradition clings to this last place with particular doggedness. This was 
where the gruesome meai took place, Pausanias assures us , 13 and his 
reference to the ornithological miracle that swallows do not nest at 
Daulis indicates local tradition. When he adds that this meai "started 
the defilement of the table among men," he raises the Daulian meai to 
the status of a primordial crime, to the very first meai of meat. This 
thus competes with the myth of the Attic Buphonia, of Lykaon and 
Tantalos, of the killing of Argos as the first murder, and probably re- 
flects a local Daulian claim. Further, Pausanias mentions 14 a sanctuary 
of Athena at Daulis where the most ancient cultic image had been 
brought by Procne from Athens. Procne, the queen, thus appears as a 
priestess of Athena at Daulis, just as queen Praxithea had in Athens. 
Philomela's work on the peplos belongs to the realm of Athena Er- 
gane, to whom the Minyads had likewise been so exclusively dedi- 
cated. The Arrhephoroi worked on a peplos as well, and the end of 
their duties in the encounter with the snake of the Acropolis corre- 
sponds to Philomela's fali. 

Through his connection with the family of king Pandion, Tereus 
is also linked to Athens . 15 Admittedly, virtually nothing is known of 
the Attic festival, the Pandia, except that it followed close on the heels 
of the Great Dionysia . 16 This could just be coincidence, especially as 
there is a sacrifice to "Epops" attested for the fifth day of Boedromion, 
in the fali . 17 There is an even closer connection of the cult of Pandion 
and Tereus with Megara, about which Pausanias provides us with a 
few details. There was a memorial to Pandion at Megara , 18 and he was 


i:, io. 4 . 8 ; cf. Strabo 9 p. 423; Et. M. 250.1; Steph. Byz. AaüXiç; Apollod. 3.195. On the 
other hand, SavKov is explained as a "thicket" (Paus. 10.4.7). Hsch. AaúÀw ioprq èr 
~Apyei, fií/j-rin-a rr/ç II poírov jrpòç ’ Akç>L<jíov /aúxtjç indicates a sacrifice with mock 
combat. 

14 10.4.9. 

15 There was a statue of Procne with Itys by Alkamenes on the Acropolis: Paus. 1.24.3, 
G. P. Stevens, Hesperia 15 (1946), 10-11. 

16 Phot, náí/ôia; Deubner (1932) 176. 

17 In the sacrificial calendar of Erchia, LS 18 A 20, E 12. 

18 Paus. 1.5.3, 39-4/ 41.6 at the cliff of Athena Aithyia, who in the shape of a waterfowl 
carried an Attic king under her wings to Megara (Hsch. 'Ev 8 'A’Cdviat). Cf. I.7.n-54 
above; III. 6 . n.8 below. 


the object of a cult there. The grave of Tereus was likewise located 
there, and it was connected with an especially odd sacrifical cere- 
mony: "every year they oífer him a sacrifice using pebbles instead of 
barley-grains ." 19 We are ignorant as to how, and on what sort of sac¬ 
rificial animal, these pebbles were thrown, but this much is clear: 
although rendered harmless, this is a symbolic stoning ceremony, 
showing that guilt was incurred and pardoned. In just this way, by 
symbolically stoning Hermes, the gods extricated themselves from 
any guilt for the killing of Argos. In Megara, too, Tereus is linked to 
an unspeakable sacrifice that appears in the myth as the primordial 
guilt that established killing and the eating of meat among men. 

At Tenedos, a newborn calf was sacrificed to Dionysus Anthro- 
porrhaistes, the man-destroyer, after cothurnoi were put on its feet, 
apparently in order to identify it as closely as possible with the god of 
tragedy. The sacred double axe was used to slaughter it. The sacri- 
ficer, however, then fled to the sea, pursued by the participants, who 
hurled stones at him, thus purifying themselves of guilt . 20 For Plu- 
tarch, Dionysus Omestes is identical with Dionysus Agrionios . 21 The 
circle of comparable rituais thus comes to a close. 

According to the myth, Tereus was a Thracian. But the names be- 
come transparent from the perspective of Greek: Epops, the "over- 
seer," is certainly the name of a bird, but it cannot be set apart from 
such similar forms as Epopetes and Epopeus. All these names appear 
as epithets of Zeus 22 and indicate an "overseeing" universal god or 
sky god. At Erchia, sacrifices were made to Zeus Epopetes in exactly 
the same way that they were to the Epops. Thus, from the standpoint 
of the name, Tereus the Epops becomes the exact equivalent of Argos 
Panoptes. Even the name Tereus begins to sound so Greek that it 
could be taken for a translation or paraphrase of Epops. He is the 
"watcher," guarding Philomela as Argos did with Io. He is the custo- 
dian of power who, like Argos, is nonetheless destined to fali victim 
to an uprising, a dissolution. Does the name Philomela point to an in- 


Eaus. 1.48.8-9, and cf. I.i.n.16 above. Strabo 9 p. 423 knows of a Megarian Tereus 
tradition, which he incorrectly ascribes to Thucydides (2.29). 

s AeI. Nat. an. 12.34; Nilsson (1906) 308-309; (1955) 156; Cook I (1914) 659; II (1924) 
6 54 - 73 - Euelpis of Karystos spoke of human sacrifice at Tenedos: Porph. Abst. 2.55. 
J1 Plut. Anton. 24.5. 

Hsch. 'Enón-rr/^- Zeiíç, and cf. Stesichorus 280 Page; Hsch. 'Eirói/iior Zeúç kccí 'AttóK- 
1 an£ t cf. Hom. Hy. Ap. 496; cf. Callim. Hy. 1.82; Apoil. Rhod. 2.1123; for sacrifice Au 
Etto merel see LS 18 P 20; Hsch. 'Enumerr/ç- Zevç napà ‘Aâvnaiotç. Cf. PR I 117.2. 
Hsch. ênoilr èirórmjç . . . On TTjpeúç-rrjpelv see Schol. Aristoph. Av. 102; Et. M. 
757 - 45 , and cf. ènóirTaç Kai TT)prjráç Et. M. 65.44. 
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troductory sheep-sacrifice, just as a preliminary sheep-sacrifice was 
linked to Pandrosus, the daughter of Cecrops ? 23 There can be no 
peplos without wool. And Itylos, this more anciently attested forrn 
of the name, was already connected with the Latin vitulus, "calf," 
traXóç, "buli," the word that gave Italy its name. The boy's name 
would then be an indication of the animal used in the unspeakable 
sacrifice, the bull-calf. Admittedly, if this is so, we cannot clear up the 
question of which non-Greek language forms the background for 
the myth . 24 

We have seen how the rituais of the Agrionia correspond to the 
rhythms of the New Year's festival in the cities of Athens and Argos. 
In the myth of Proitos' daughters, as in that of the nightingale, the 
Dionysian element is present only in the later versions. Here we can 
probably grasp the growth of the cult of Dionysus starting in the sev- 
enth century b.c., which followed in the footsteps of the old ritual. 
We now find the private group, the familial order, rather than the 
community as a whole, coming to the fore, just as we saw the bull-calf 
replace the buli; private groups could also more easily afford a smaller 
victim. Although the festivais of the polis seem older, this does not 
exclude the possibility that cultic societies revived the clan traditions 
of the pre-polis era. 

What sets Dionysus apart, even in a predetermined framework, 
is the "frenzy," the individual experience of ecstasy—which, of course, 
is not clearly distinguished from drunkenness. It occurred in the sac¬ 
rificial ritual, during the transitional period when the normal order 
was inverted and there were wild outbursts. The god here desires the 
rupturing of the establishment: it is his epiphany . 25 It is still linked 
with sacrifice, but this appears as an initial step to ignite the frenzy 
which is then experienced for its own sake. 

In the private sphere, marriage is the principal order that is over- 
turned. This is repeatedly stressed in the myths. Out of loyalty to 
their husbands, the Minyads refused to follow the horde of mae- 

23 Harpokr. è.-niji«iov = Philochoros, FGrHist 328 F 10. 

21 The gloss iraÀóç, ovirovkos was known to the Greeks at least since Hellanikos 
(FGrHist 4 F 111). Timaios said that the word was Greek (FGrHist 566 F 42), others that 
it was Etruscan (M. Pallottino, Testimonia linguae Etruscae (1954], #839); cf. M. Leu- 
mann, Glotta 27 (1938), 90. The version in Ant. Lib. 11 suggests Lycia, whereas there 
may be a Phrygian variant in the (Jekkos story (Schol. Aristid. III 361.13 Dind.; Egyp- 
tianized Ffdt. 2.2), inasmuch as the mute nurse at the isolated farm recalls Philomela. 
25 D. Sabbatucci, Saggio sul misticismo greco (1965), 55-68, also brings out the distinc- 
tion between possession that is perceived as an illness and "mystical" possession that 
is perceived as salvation. The identification of Orphic with "mystic" (65) is, however, 
questionable. 
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nads .* 6 Aedon, the nightingale, incurred the wrath of Hera in boast- 
ing that her marriage was happier than that of the queen of the gods 22 
Whenever the human order is considered so stable, it will all the more 
certamly be broken by a higher power and changed into its opposite 
Dionysus provides the antithesis to the family: whereas a wife must 
tend the house, the maenads roam the wilderness; whereas a wife is 
modestly dressed, the Dionysiac mob raves in wild, lascivious, shame- 
less nudity; whereas a wife must work, especially at the loom Diony¬ 
sus scares women and girls "away from the looms and the spindle"- 
whereas a wife must love her husband and provide for her children' 
m the mght of the Agrionia the mother kills her child to wound her 
husband. Hate and murder, instead of affectionate union, rule the 
mght, which reveals what the day suppresses and hides. In precisely 
this way the frenzied outburst leads to a purification. "Madness 

í^rSr wh ° was maddened aright and possessed from his trou- 
bles. If Hera and Dionysus become antagonists, they are nonethe- 
less mutually determinant. The maiden's tragedy becomes an initia- 
hon, a preparation for marriage. The battle between men and women 
at the Dionysia on Chios ended in a marriage which, according to the 
legend, produced the most famous of all Chians, Horner. 2 * The fes¬ 
tival room at the Villa dei Misteri at Pompei was adjacent to the matri¬ 
monial bedroom . 30 


5 . Antiope and Epopeus 

li ^ Slk y° n ' the mythical king Epopeus, whose name so clearly re- 
_ s that of E P°P S and Zeus Epopetes, was worshipped as a hero. His 
grave was in the sacred precinct of Athena, beside the goddess's al- 

other aí AtL 42 ' ^pf of Dion y sus and Hera were not allowed to speak with each 
‘ er at Athens: see Plut fr- 157 Sandbach, and cf. Q. Rom. 291a 
Ant. Lib. 11.3. 

Plat. Phdr. 244c. 

T 5 wV n r arP ° kr - ' 0lJ - V ^ LU (missln S .n Nilsson [,906] 306): . . . aí ywalKéi ttotb 

“AAtAoic n àLO,/V(TLO * ™P<*Vf>ovvcrao- aí eiç p.á XV v roiç àvôpáai. Kai òomcs 

^ v ç OfiTfpa WfMfLOvç Kai mjf.i<paç èiTavcravro. 

8 i°(iQ6fi e i BaC A h a nteS ° f * he VlHa 3S 3n lnitiation into m “trona status see O. Brendel, jdl 
(1966), 206-60, esp. 258-60. The Corinthian saga of Medea, wh lc h belonged to a 
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tar 1 The combination of the goddess's cult and the grave of the hero is 
reminiscent of the relationship of Attic Athena to Erechtheus. The an¬ 
cestral king who was killed stands beside the victorious Olympian 
goddess, as the act of propitíating the dead is juxtaposed to the 
Olympian fire-sacrifice. Erechtheus is largely identical with Poseidon. 
In the myth, however, Epopeus of Sikyon is virtually the double of 
Zeus, thus confirming the unity of the series: Epops, Epopsios, Epo- 
petes, Epopeus . 2 

In the common version, however, Sikyon is linked to Boeotia 
through the marriage of Epopeus and Antiope, a kings daughter 
from Boeotian Hyria, whose sons, Zethos and Amphion, built the 
walls of Thebes . 3 Whether this indicates an historical connection be- 
tween Hyria-Thebes and Sikyon or whether epic singers combined 
these stories and names according to their own fantasies is impossible 
to say. In our oldest sources, the connection between Boeotia and 
Sikyon is not present. Thus, in the catalogue of women in the Odys- 
sean Nekyia,' Antiope is the daughter of Asopos, wife of Zeus and 
mother of Zethos and Amphion, in a purely Boeotian setting. A di- 
gression in the Cypria 5 tells how "Epopeus lost his city in war because 
he had seduced the daughter of Lykos." The fragment does not even 
mention the daughter's name. In the Hesiodic Catalogues, by contrast, 
Antiope was the subject of her own Ehoie, which, along with the play 
by Euripides, presumably determined Apollodorus' summary.'’ Here, 
Boeotian and Sikyonian elements are linked, as is assumed by the 
sixth-century poet Asios . 7 There Antiope, daughter of Asopos, bore 
Zethos and Amphion, "pregant both by Zeus and Epopeus, the peo- 


festival of Hera Akraia, also depicted a.womans revolt, with the kilhng of a Virgin, regi- 
cide, infantidde and finally the woman's flight: see Burkert (1966) 117-19- and ct 
lll.1n.78. 

‘Paus. 2.11.1, 6.3. Cf. P. Odelberg, Sacra Corinthm Sicyonia Phliasia (Uppsala, 1896), 185; 
H. Skalet, Ancient Sikyon (1928), 173. 

2 See III.4.n.22 above. 

3 PR II 114-19; Cook I (1914) 734 - 39 - 

4 Od. 11.260-65. The two versions of the founding of Thebes—Zethos and Amphion on 
the one hand, Cadmus on the other—were reconciled in different ways: see Phe- 
rekydes, FGrHist 3 F 41; Apollod. 3.40; F. Vian, Les origines de Thèbes (1963). 69-75- 
5 Prokl. Chrest. p. 103.20 Allen. 

6 Hes fr 181-82; Eur. Antiope; H. v. Arnim, Supplementum Euripideum (1913)- 9 - 22, 
Apollod. 3.41-44- and cf. Hyg. Fab. 8; Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 4 1090. The Paestan calyx- 
crater, Berlin F 3296, RMl II 2186, Trendall (1967) 203, was mspired by Euripides. r 
Hellenistic relief cups see U. Hausmann, AM 73 (195 8 )- 5 °- 7 2 - 
7 Fr. 1 Kinkel = Paus. 2.6.4. 


ple's shepherd." Euripides is the first source in which the Dionysiac 
atmosphere plays a part in the myth of Antiope, and it was perhaps 
jnvented by him in honor of the god of tragedy. 

In spite of the story's complex layers, the familiar basic structure 
is preserved intact. At the start is the maiden's tragedy: Antiope loses 
her virginity in Zeus' arms and then marries Epopeus of Sikyon. In 
the Dionysian version, Zeus himself appears on Mount Kithairon in 
the shape of a satyr . 8 The realistic epic has Epopeus, unattended by 
any divine double, as the seducer. Whether seducer or savior, the 
male partner who seizes the maiden thereby seals his own fate. Anti- 
ope's relative—either the father Lykurgos, the father Nykteus, or the 
uncle Lykos 9 —marches against Sikyon and conquers it. Epopeus 
falis, and Antiope falis into the hands of the "wolvish" powers. She 
secretly gives birth to twins and exposes them. All that is left for her 
is slavery, dishonor, and abuse. At this stage in the story her Iife is 
governed by a witchlike stepmother, Dirke, the queen, who in the Di¬ 
onysian interpretation is seen as an initiated maenad 10 whose duty it 
is to lead the young, uninitiated woman through a course of suffer- 
ings to a final goal. Antiope's passion ends with a dramatic inversion 
of roles: just as Dirke tries to kill her with a wild buli, Zethos and Am¬ 
phion, now grown into youths, storm the farm. Now Dirke in turn is 
chained to the buli and dragged to her death. Lykos then abdicates 
and, with the kingship now falling to them, the twins take power and 
build the walls of Thebes.” 

Whereas in the Agrionia myths the maidens and women banded 
together to rise up against the men—Proitos' daughters with the 
women of Argos, Philomela with Procne—here, the wild women, 
with Dirke as their leader, direct their aggression toward a young girl, 
a slave. Similar things occurred in ritual. A slave would be led by 
women into the shrine of Mater Matuta; they would "box her ears and 
beat her with rods ." 12 A beating with a rod is depicted in the Villa dei 
Misteri. In this way a young woman would be introduced into the cir- 


Euripides according to Malalas p. 49 ed. Bonn. (TGF p.410); Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
41090; Ov. M et. 6.110. For two mosaics from the Roman Empire see Cook III (1940) 467 
PE 469; rationalized in Kephalion, FGrHist 93 F 5. 

Antiope's father is called Lykurgos in the Cypria, Nykteus in Euripides. The latter 
m akes Lykos the cruel king in the interregnum. 

Hyg. fã),, y baccha fuerat; 8: Dirke comes per bacchationem to Antiope's refuge (accord- 
ln 8 to Euripides); Paus. 9.17.6. 

Eor the closing scene of the Euripídean drama see PPetr. 1 = p. 21 von Arnim, and cf. 
tt- 6 above. 

Elut. Q, Rom. 26yd. On the Villa dei Misteri see III.4.n. 30 above. 
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cle of matrons. In the myth of Antiope, this abuse, which can also be 
an initiation, occurs at an exceptional time. Nykteus and Lykos, "the 
nocturnal one" and "the wolf," are in power, but in the time of the 
wolf, the woman Dirke is likewise active and dangerous. Her end, 
the end of the reign of women or witches, leads to the foundation of 
the city and reestablishment of the daytime ruler. The sons of Zeus 
are called "those of the white horses/' Aevko 7 tó>X.cú .' 3 Opposed to them 
is the buli, as the agent of the last sacrifice in the intermediate period. 
The transition to the new stage is marked once more in the opposition 
of buli and horse. 

A passing remark by the Boeotian Plutarch gives us some insight 
into just how closely the myth of the young, warlike riders taking 
power corresponds to the military organization of the polis of Thebes. 
The grave of Dirke is, he reports, "unknown to any Theban who has 
not served as hipparch. For the retiring hipparch takes his successor 
alone and shows him the grave at night; and after performing certain 
sacrifices there in which no fire is used, they cover up and obliterate 
all trace of them and return their separate ways in the dark ." 14 A se- 
cret sacrifice at the secret grave of Dirke is the act through which the 
old hipparch hands on his office to the new. What had been covered 
up must be exposed; there must be bloodshed; an animal is torn to 
pieces and buried. This nocturnal killing repeats the violent act by 
means of which "those of the white horses" seized power. 

Nothing else is known of the rites of this period of transition, ex- 
cept perhaps for a remnant transformed into magic. Pausanias men- 
tions the grave of Amphion and Zethos before Thebes—a not particu- 
larly large burial mound surrounded by stones that have barely been 
worked . 15 At the beginning of summer, when the sun was in the con- 
stellation of Taurus, the men of Tithorea would try to steal earth from 
the mound. During that time, the Thebans stood guard there in order 
to prevent this from happening, for it was said that this earth would 
bring fertility to either Tithorea or Thebes. Thus, two groups were 
at odds, the alien Tithoreans and the native Thebans, robbers and 
guards, almost certainly at night, at the grave of the mythical riders 


13 Tiü \evKOTTü)\oj Eur. HF 29; Phoen. 606; Hsch. Aiòç Kovpcn. A evkú nwKto Eur. Antiope: 
PPetr. 1.71, p. 22 v. Arnim. 

u Gen. Soer. 578b. The method for covering up the traces of a sacrifice is described in Hy- 
Merc. 140. Oedipus' tomb at Kolonos Hippios at Athens was known only to Theseus 
and his followers (Soph. OC 1518-32), and that of Sisyphus at the Isthmus was also 
secret (see ill.7^.39 below). 

,5 9.17.4-7, and d- J- G. Frazer, Pausanias V (1898), 57; Cook I (1914) 736. 


before the city, in the sign of the buli. This can hardly be unrelated to 
that other solitary nocturnal rite, the hipparch's inauguration at the 
tomb of Dirke, who was killed by Amphion and Zethos. So, too, in all 
ükelihood, at Lemnos digging up earth with curative powers was part 
of a festival of renewal . 16 At Athens, the Skirophoria seems to have 
jnvolved "carrying white earth." None of these associations, how- 
ever, can be conclusively proven. 

The cultic situation at Sikyon is perhaps clearer. Epopeus dedi- 
cated the temple of Athena, which "surpassed all other temples of the 
time in size and ornamentation ," 17 with a victory sacrifice. The valiant 
Sikyonians saw a reflection of themselves in the image of the armed 
goddess. But next to Athena s altar is the tomb of the founder, Epo¬ 
peus, and close at hand the "gods who ward off," the âeoi àvorpó- 
naioi, were worshipped. "In front of them, they perform the rites 
that are thought among the Greeks to ward off evil ," 18 gloomy sacri- 
Fices, apparently, expressing vexation and anxiety. Danger and death 
were signalled beside victory and immortality. The cult would have 
performed its function of renewing life and vital energies by stressing 
the sequence from the king's death and warding off of evil to the 
triumphal sacrifice for Athena. The analogy with Athens, with the 
festivais involving Erechtheus and Athena Polias, bears up under 
analysis. Whereas at Athens the myth split up a single figure into 
Erechtheus, the dead king, and Erichthonius, the founder of the Pa- 
nathenaia, the Sikyonian story is somewhat more complex, accom- 
modating both stages in the life of Epopeus: first he was mortally 
wounded, then he celebrated his triumph and died of his wound 
thereafter . 19 Epopeus could be at once the victim and the founder of 
the cult. 


i nere was a statue ot Antiope at Sikyon in the temple of Aphro- 
dite , 20 a temple so important that in the Classical era a chryselephan- 
tine statue of the goddess was made for it. Only one priestess, an el- 
derly woman, was allowed to enter the temple itself, with a maiden 
cnosen annually and given the title of Lutrophoros. This recalls the cult 
of Zeus Sosipolis at Olympia , 21 and perhaps the statue of Antiope 


“Burkert (1970) 10; III.6.nn.2i, 22 below; III.1n.44 above. 

^Paus. 2.11.1. For a Sikyonian coín of Athena see Imhoof-Blumer (1885) 31. 

Paus. 2.11.1. 

Paus. 2.6.3. Sikyon is the son of Erechtheus in Hes. fr. 224, but he is the nephew of 
popeus in another genealogy (Paus. 2.6.5). 

Paus. 2.10.4. 

See ]].2.n.49 above. 
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is an indication that there was a similar polarity at Sikyon between 
Antiope/Aphrodite and Epopeus/Athena, i.e., the feminine realrn 
against the masculine. The sacrifices of the men, establishing the or- 
der of the warlike goddess, obviously could not exist without the 
power of Aphrodite constantly creating new life. The end of the vir- 
gin's duties, the advent of an exceptional period, the death of the 
king: these were the conditions for the younger generation's acces- 
sion to power. 


6 . The Lemnian Women 


Just as, in the figure of Leukothea and in the name Skira, the fes¬ 
tivais and myths of dissolution pointed beyond the borders of Greece, 
so the most famous myth of a female uprising takes us back to a city 
in which the pre-Greek population and culture remained indepen- 
dent until the sixth century b.c. and continued even longer in the 
cult, that is, in Hephaestia on Lemnos, the city of Hephaestus and the 
Cabiri. The Greeks called the inhabitants Tyrsenoi. They spoke and 
wrote an unknown language, presumably of the Anatolian type. 
Even their defeat at the hands of Miltiades and the colonization by 
Attic kleruchs was not sufficient to break all continuity . 1 

"Of all legendary evils, that of Lemnos comes first": so sang the 
chorus of Choephoroi in Aeschylus . 2 But the story of the man-killing 
Lemnian women had long been known through the legend of the Ar- 
gonauts. It starts in the typical way, with adultery. This time, how- 


‘On the history of Lemnos see C. Fredrich, AM 31 (1906), 60-86, 241-55; F. L. W. Sea- 
ley, BSA 23 (1918/19), 148-74; C. Fredrich, IC XII 8 pp. 2-6; RE XII 1928-30. The Ital- 
ian excavations brought to light important new information: see the preliminary report 
in ASAA 15/16 (1932/33), but they were interrupted in 1939; cf. EAA III 230-31, IV 
542-45. On the Athenian conquest see Hdt. 6.137-40; cf. Philochoros, FCrHist 328 f 
100/101. 

! Cho. 631; cf. PR II 849-59. On reconstructing the ancient Argonaut myth see P. Fried- 
laender, RhM 69 (1914), 299-317 = Studien zur antiken Literatur und Kunst (1969), 19-34; 
K. Meuli, Odyssee und Argomutika (1921); U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, HeUenistische 
Dichtung II (1924), 232-48. For the myth as related to the festival see F. G. Welcker, Dte 
oeschylische Trüogie Prometheus und die Kabirenweihe zu Lemnos (1824), 155-304; G. Dumé- 
zil, Le crime des Lemnienne s (1924); Burkert (1970). 


e ver, the entire male population is implicated. The wrath of Aphro¬ 
dite—here taking the place of Hera, the goddess of marriage—falis 
upon the women, who develop a sickening body odor that drives 
away the men. They, in turn, take up with Thracian slave-girls, un- 
affected by the goddess s anger. The women then form a conspiracy 
that erupts in a nocturnal uprising. In a single bloody night they 
irturder the entire male population of the island, not just the hus- 
bands but fathers and sons as well/ an act more radical than Procne's 
The island henceforth belongs to the women, who govern it like 
Amazons. Yet, this can only be a transition, an intermediary period 
Only one man has a special fate, the one who actually represents 
the patnarchal society, king Thoas. He is saved by his daughter Hyp- 
sipyle, who hides him in a wooden, coffinlike chest (Xápra£), which 
Hypsipyle alone, or with the aid of those trying to discover her se- 
CTet P us hes into the sea . 5 Valerius Flaccus fills in the detail that the 
king was first hidden in the temple of Dionysus, beneath the god's 
robes, and then led to the sea, in the mask of the god, by the Bakchai 
under Hypsipyle's guidance . 6 It is impossible to say how much of this 
reflects the more ancient local tradition, but as early as Euripides 
Thoas is íntimately linked to Dionysus—-indeed, he is the god's son . 7 
Cunously, the death of Osiris is told in precisely the same way: Seth 
locks him up in a larnax and the Nile carries him out to sea . 8 By the 
, if ntury Bc ' the Greeks considered Osiris and Dionysus idênti¬ 
ca . Things both sacred and evil disappear mysteriously in the vast 
reaches of the sea. 

As the king disappeared at sea, so from the sea new life returned 


J Kauk a i° s? FCrHist 38.2; Apollod. 1.114; Schol. ApoII. Rhod. 1.609 (Apollonios himself 

Eus « 0nC n nin ^ ÔVa0)8ia); SthüL Eur HeC 88 ? ; Zenob - A ‘h. 1J 9 P 351 Miller; 
( ust 158.17; D10. Chrys. Or. 33.50; see at n. 14 below. 

'nàu ãpvEv 6 /j.ov yévoç Apoll. Rhod. 1.618; "fathers and husbands" Apollod. 1 115- for 
the most detailed account see Stat. Theb. 5.85-334; Vai. Flacc. Arg. 2.107-427. 

Kleon nf R v° d ' l 6 c°u 2 , 6; The0lyt0S ' FGrHist 478 F 3 ' Xenagoras, FCrHist 240 F 31, and 
Bona r f ^ n c n ú S , Ch ° ' F ° ■ Rhod ' l 623/6a; cf - Eur - Hypsipyle fr. 64, 74-87, 105-111 
bowl BerihÍ SCh ° ' «t” 1 P ' 2 ' 8_13 Drachmann For *e Xdpeaf on the red figure 
JT = 409 43 ' S6e G - M ' A ' Rlchter ' The Furnit ™ of ^ Greeks , 

spread m Tf R ?™ nS , (l9b6) ' 385 ' Thls 1S not the P )ace to deal further with the wide- 
^Ptead motif of the ark (Danae, Auge, Tennes, Osiris, etc.). 

2.242-302, and cf. Immisch, RML V 806. 

1SWn Í 64 "M nd / f ' “• Lloyd_Jones in G ' W - Bond - lípides Hypsipyle (1963), 
Cendant Y| 0 ’ ° r the J- une,dai ' pnests of Dionysus Melpomenos, at Athens as de- 
enaants of Jason and Hypsipyle see Toepffer (1889) 181-206. 

ut. Is. 356c. Osiris = Dionysus in Hdt. 2.42 and probably already in Hekataios. 
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to Lemnos. One night, the ship of the Argonauts—the primordial 
ship—on which the most valiant men of Greece were united, ap- 
peared on the coasts of Lemnos . 9 Its arrival transformed the would-be 
Amazons' hatred of men into its opposite. According to Aeschylus, 
they made the Argonauts, even before landing, swear to help them 
revive the work of Aphrodite . 10 An agon in honor of the dead was held 
to test the strength of the living successors. The Lemnian women pro- 
vided a prize for the winner—a cloak . 11 The attire is linked with mar- 
riage or, rather, a disorganized mass celebration of the nuptials, end- 
ing e contrario the period of hate between the sexes and the lack of 
men. Already in the lliad we hear of Euneos, lord of the "good ship/' 
son of Jason and Hypsipyle and ruler of Lemnos . 12 

Once again, it is only by a coincidence of locality— and that in 
late antiquity—that we are informed about a ritual celebrated an- 
nually "because of the crime of the Lemnian women against the 
men," a festival of purification and new fire. The myth gives the 
aition of the rite and reflects the details of this festival. Philostratus of 
Lemnos provides us with an eyewitness account—for at Hephaestia, 
he himself or a close relative was "the priest of Hephaestus, after 
whom the city is named"—"Lemnos is purified at a certain time in the 
year and the fire on the island is extinguished for nine days. A sacred 
ship brings fire from Delos, and if it arrives before the funerary sacri- 
fices are over, it may not be brought to anchor on Lemnos; rather, it 
rides on the open sea before the promontories, till, according to sa¬ 
cred custom, it is permitted to sail in. For at this time they call upon 
subterranean and secret gods, and thus, as I think, they keep the fire 
pure on the sea. But when the sacred ship has sailed in and they have 
distributed the fire for all other necessities of life and especially for 
the crafts that need fire, they say that from then on a new life begins 
for them ." 13 


9 Apoll. Rhod. 1.630-52; Stat. Theb. 5 - 335 - 47 - 

10 Fr. 40 Mette, and cf. Pind. Pyth. 4.254; Herodoros, FGrHist 31 F 6. Thence K-y^viai as 
a title and theme in comedy: Aristoph. fr. 356-75; Nikochares fr. 11-14 (CAF I 772), 
Antiphanes fr. 144-45 (CAF II 70), and cf. Alexis fr. 134 (CAF II 345); Diphilos fr. 54 
(CAF II 558); Turpilius 90-99 Ribbeck. 

"Simonides 547 Page; Pind. Pyth. 4.253 with Schol.; cf. Apoll. Rhod. 2.30-32, 3.1204- 
1206, 4.423-34. 

12 /í. 23.747; cf. 21.41, 7.468-69, 14.230; n. 7 above. 

13 Her. p. 232 Boissonade (Paris 1806) = p. 325 Kayser (Zürich 1844 = 1853 2 ) = ed. 
Teubn. (1871) II 207 = L. de Lannoy, ed. Teubn. (1977) p. 67.7. On the corrupt passage 
Kai Kai)’ êva TOÍI ÊTOUS against A. Wilhelm (x«t?’ bvútov ètovç, Anz. d. Ak. d. Wiss. W/V« 
[1939I, 41-46), see Burkert (1970) 3: Katpòv kocü' êva tov êtovs (?); cf. xa6' êva k aipo* 


This is one of the clearest, most impressive descriptions of a time 
of dissolution and exception, in which normal life almost comes to an 
end: there is no fire, no normal food, no sacrifices to the gods, and no 
funeral pyre; the bakers and smithies lay down the tools of their 
trades, and the family breaks apart. The Hellenistic historian Myrsilus 
of Lesbos claimed that Medea cast a spell on the Lemnian women out 
of jealousy of Hypsipyle, "and to this very day, there is a certain day 
every year on which the women keep away from their husbands and 
sons on account of their sickening smell ." 14 The fantastic stench that 
broke up all the marriages on Lemnos returns regularly every year; 
the most grotesque feature in the myth becomes reality. This is clearly 
a ritual that belongs to that exceptional period. We can gather how 
that sickening smell carne about by turning to the parallel of the Attic 
Skira: there, when the women gathered together they chewed on gar- 
lic "in order not to smell of salves ." 15 Whatever their Lemnian sisters 
did to produce the same effect , 16 they too disgusted the men and 
drove them away, the wives their husbands, the mothers their sons. 
In the myth this is raised to the levei of a man-killing hatred, trans- 
forming a day on which the sexes are separated into a transitional pe¬ 
riod of matriarchy. 

This links the Lemnian festival to the Skira; and what the myth of 
Thoas implies is attested in ritual at Athens—that is, the departure of 
the king . 17 To be sure, the road to Skiron is less dramatic than the 
coffinlike chest on Lemnos. We do not know what actually happened 
at Lemnos, but perhaps the phallagogy at the Delian Dionysia 18 pre- 
sents another possible way in which a disappearance could be ritually 
enacted at a Dionysiac sacrificial festival. In any case, sacrifice was 
clearly a part of the exceptional period at Lemnos, sacrifice without 
fire, so that one could eat at most only raw pieces of meat, burying the 
rest or throwing it into the sea. Subterranean powers seem to rise up 
out of the sacrificial pits into which the blood flows, powers that take 


Plut. Is. 380c! (- Manetho, FGrHist 609 F 22). Cf. Nilsson (1906) 470-71. For the priest 
of Hephaestus called Philostratos see IG XII 8.27. 

FGrHist 477 F 1. 

^ Philochoros, FGrHist 328 F 89: see III.i.n.42 above. 

A marginal gloss in Antig. Mir. 118 = Myrsilos, FGrHist 477 F ib mentions rr-qyavov, 
n erb whose smell repels snakes (Arist. Hist. an. 6i2a28) and causes sexual absti- 
ence (Schol. Nik. Alex. 410); perhaps this herb was used in the Lemnian ritual, just as 
ccording to Schol. Nik. Alex. 410 it was used in the mysteries. 

See III.i.n.35 above. 

18 Q 

3 ee I.7.n,54 above. 
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over the island. A pacing ram is often depicted on the coins of He- 
phaestia ; 19 it may be assumed, then, that sacrifice of a ram formed a 
part of the city's main festival. Erechtheus, too, is offered a ram . 20 

The act of digging sacred "Lemnian earth," as performed by the 
priestess of Artemis at Mount Mosychlos, where Hephaestus fell to 
earth, played a special role in Lemnos. "Lemnian earth," slabs of red- 
dish clay stamped with the picture of a goat, was reputed to have me¬ 
dicinal properties useful for many different ailments, and continued 
to be so viewed in the Near East until the twentieth century .* 1 Galen 
personally travelled to Lemnos to observe the mining of Lemnian 
earth . 22 In modern times this took place on the twenty-eighth of Au- 
gust, under the supervision of the local priest. Dioskourides mentions 
a goat-sacrifice at this occasion , 23 but by the time of Galen the Lem- 
nians no longer had anything to do with such a practice. The connec- 
tion between the digging at Hephaestus' mountain and the festival of 
fire in Hephaestus' own city is indisputable. The fact that a priestess 
of Artemis participates, instead of Hephaestus, indicates the absence 
of the god, the transitional period in which the subterranean powers 
are conjured up. Moreover, the festival occurs in August, at virtually 
the same time as the Attic Skira. Even the name Skua denotes a spe¬ 
cial white earth that is carried. 

When the intermediary period ended, the men crowded at the 
shore to keep watch for the ship bringing back new life, the new, pure 
fire: thus, Hephaestus returned to his city. So, too, Argo, the primor¬ 
dial ship, brought new life back to the land of women. Above all, it 
was the fire-using artisans, as Philostratus stresses, the bakers and 
the smithies, who got a share of the new flame. According to myth, 
the Cabiri, the children or grandchildren of Hephaestus, were them- 
selves artisans . 24 Their shrine, the Cabirion, has been excavated on 
Lemnos not far from Hephaestia, and the continuity of cult from the 
pre-Greek to the Greek era is astounding. A community of initiates 


,, Kõnigliche Museen zu Berlin, Beschreibung der antiken Münzen (1888), 279-83; HN ■ 
262-63; Cook III (1940) 233-34; Hemberg (1950) 161, and cf. 102, 284 on Samothrace. 
20 See III.i.n.38 above. 

21 C. Fredrich, AM 31 (1906), 72-74; F. W. Hasluck, BS A 16 (1909/10), 220-30; Cook III 
(1940) 228-34. 

“XII 169-73 Kühn. 
b 5-i 13- 

24 Akusilaos, FCrHist 2 F 20; Pherekydes, FGrHist 3 F 48. For the excavation report see 
AS A A 1/2 (1939/40) 223-24; 3/4 (1941/43), 75-105; 15/18 (1952/54), 317-40; D. Levi m 
Charisterion A.K. Orlandos III (Athens, 1966), 110-32; Hemberg (1950) 160-70. 


w0 uld gather there for secret celebrations in which wine played a ma 
jor role. As worshippers of the mythical smithies, they were probably 
a Mànnerbund which modeled itself on a smithy guild. According to 
the myth, the Cabiri fled from Lemnos in horror at the women's 
abominable deed . 25 But if their cult survived, they must have returned 
when the fire was brought back and the artisans could go back to 
work. The Dioskouroi were among the Argonauts, and as Great Gods 
they have been compared to the Cabiri time and again, even to the 
point of Identification . 26 Hephaestus, the Cabiri, the Dioskouroi— and 
Odysseus—wear the circular peaked cap (tuAoç). The leader of the 
Argonauts is Jason, whose name can hardly be distinguished from 
Iasion, the husband of Demeter, and Iasion, the brother of Dardanos 
on Samothrace . 2 The Argonauts' goal was to retrieve the fleece of a 
ram mysteriously sacrificed in the land of the sun. Just as the herald 
who conducts the negotiations between the Argonauts and the Lem¬ 
nian women is called Aithalides , 28 the "sooty one," so Lemnos as the 
island of Hephaestus, is called Aithale. Such are the intimate links be¬ 
tween the details of the Argonaut saga and Lemnos. From the stand- 
point of the cult and the pre-Greek perspective, the Argo is the ship 
of the Cabiri bringing new fire and new life. According to Pindar, the 
Lemnian agon was won by the white-haired Erginos, the "worker," at 
whom the others had laughed . 29 Here, though in Greek guise, is a 
hmt of Hephaestus' victory in his own city to the accompaniment of 
ritual laughter such as was required by medieval custom at Easter . 30 

In spite of the similarities between the Lemnian festival and the 
corresponding festivais at Athens, Argos, Thebes, and Sikyon in the 
rhythm of dissolution and starting anew, there is a characteristic dif¬ 
erence. At Lemnos, the masculine order was not reestablished by 
shield-carriers or white riders-i.e., not by a military organization— 
ut by an artisan society. Perhaps this was why Lemnos fell to the 
k>reeks. Yet there were powers at work in the lower classes—as seen 
0m the Perspective of the Greek aristocracy—that found a certain 
resonance even among the Greeks and played a part in the social cri- 


^h°t. Ká/3eipoi. 

Passím^ 8 ( 195 °' passirn; F Chapoutier, Les Dioscoures au Service d'une déesse (1935), 
Cf. also the Carian city Iasos. 

34 A i P i OÍ !: n 64I ; 5I; Pherekydcs ' FGrHist 3 F 109 = Schol. ad loc .; MêaXia Polyb. 

2411.4, Steph. Byz. Aidá\-n. ' 

»r)i 

K ' 419-23; cf. Schol. 32c; Callim. fr. 668. 

Sarton, Sitte und Brauch III (1914), 167. Cf. Mannhardt (1875) 502-508; GB X 121-31. 
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sis and reform of the polis. Besides the ram mentioned above, the 
coins of Hephaestia display the felt caps of the Cabiri, the heralds 
staff of Hermes Aithalides, and grapes and vines as well . 31 That the 
Cabiric element is closely related to the Dionysian, indeed, that it 
overlaps with it smoothly, is shown by the drinking cups from the 
Cabirion at Thebes , 32 and also by the Lemnian myth which so closely 
connects Thoas with Dionysus-Osiris. Hephaestus' return in the 
Dionysiac procession was one of the most popular themes in vase- 
painting , 33 starting when the aristocratic government at Corinth gave 
way to tyranny. Alcaeus of Lesbos introduced the theme into litera- 
ture, echoing in a characteristically Greek fashion a theme from the 
non-Greek island of Hephaestus. 


7 . The Return of the Dolphin 

Again and again the path from destruction to a new beginning 
leads through the sea, perhaps most clearly on the island of Lemnos, 
but also in Leukothea's leap into the sea and Lykurgus' pursuit of Di- 
onysus. The Attic etiological writers even thought that the Skira re- 
flected Theseus' departure for Crete . 1 This connection is quite natural 
for those who live by the sea: so many things disappear into its vast- 
ness never to return again; other things wash ashore, bringing un- 
foreseen benefits. The fear of death and happy deliverance, loss and 
recovery, are closely related. Whenever the sea receives the unspeak- 
able sacrifice, purity and innocence seem to be reestablished. And yet 
there must be consequences: the sea is just; it receives and it gives. 
The return from the sea was almost stereotypically accompanied by 
the image of the most beautiful, the nimblest, the most nearly human 
of all the inhabitants of the sea—the dolphin. 

Although they were only fourth in importance, the Isthmian 
games at Poseidon's sanctuary near Corinth achieved pan-Hellenic 


31 See n. 19 above; mentioned already by Welcker, Aeschylische Trilogie. 

3Z P. Wolters and G. Bruns, Das Kabirenheiligtum bei Theben (1940); Neue deutsche Aus- 
grabungen (1959), 237-48; Hemberg (195 o ) 184-205; G. Bruns, AA (1967), 228-73. 

33 F. Brommer, }dl 52 (1937), 198-212; A. Seeberg, JHS 85 (1965), 102-109; Alcaeus 349 
L.-P. 

'See III.1n.45 above. 


Status . 2 For the most part, its cult legend was linked to Leukothea's 
leap into the sea: here, at the Isthmus of Corinth, the body of young 
Melikertes had been brought ashore by a dolphin. Sisyphus, the 
shrewd founder of Corinth— and coincidentally the “inventor" of the 
burial ritual—buried the dead boy, who was henceforth known as 
palaimon, and established the Isthmian games in his honor . 3 The boy 
on the dolphin was a frequent subject in sculpture, and he appeared 
on Corinthian coins as the emblem of the Isthmian games—some- 
times as a limp corpse, sometimes as a merry rider . 4 Was it possible 
that a hero worshipped in his own shrine, the Palaimonion, could 
really have died? 

As often, there are two cult centers that give the sanctuary at the 
Isthmus its shape: that of Palaimon and that of Poseidon, the hero 
and the god, chthonic versus Olympian ritual, the tholos and the 
temple. Between the two, the stadium for the foot-race began and 
ended. To be sure, the tholos in the Palaimonion which Pausanias 
saw, and which was depicted on the coins of the Roman Empire, was 
first built in Roman times , 5 and in the process a new stadium was con- 
structed over the old. Thus, it is not known what the original precinct 
of Palaimon looked like. But we can trace the cult of Palaimon at least 
as far back as the etiological legend in Pindar, and it is likely that it 
appeared as early as the ancient epic of Eumelos . 6 Perhaps at first a 
simple sacrificial pit was enough for the nocturnal sacrificial ritual. 

For a black buli was slaughtered at night for Palaimon. And to 
Plutarch this seemed more a mystery initiation (teXett)) than an ath- 
letic and folk festival . 7 Philostratus mentions an ecstatic dirge like 

! K. Schneider, RE IX 2248-55, superseded by O. Broneer's excavation of the sanctuary, 
Hesperia 22 (1953), 182-95; 24 (1955)- 110-41; 27 (1958), 1-37; 28 (1959), 298-343; 31 
(1962), 1-25; Roux (1958) 91-103. 

3 Pind. fr. 56; Arist. fr. 637; Prokles (a student of Xenokrates) in Plut. Q. conv. 677b; Mus- 
aios, FGrHist 455; Aristid. Or. 6.32-35 Keil; Apollod. 3.29; Schol. Pínd. III pp. 192-94 
Drachmann; Schol. Eur. Med. 1284; probably already in Eumelos, Jacoby ad FGrHist 451 
F 4’ A. Barigazzi, Riv. di Filol. 94 (1966), 129-48, on "Dion" Or. 37.11-14. 

Paus. 2.1.8, 3.4. For coins see Imhoof-Blumer (1885) 10-12, T. B I—XIII; cf. Philostr. lm. 
16 (II 362.24 ed. Teubn. 1871). 

Paus. 2.2.1; Imhoof-Blumer (1885) T. B XI—XIII; Hesperia 27 (1958), 15-17; F Robert, 
Thytnélè (1939), 156-59; Roux (1958) 100-102, fig. 11; O. Broneer, Isthmia II (1973), 
loif.; /G IV 203. Philostratos (II 362.27) has Poseidon himself dig up the subterranean 
ãSvrov for Palaimon. 

See n. 3 above. 

Thes. 25; cf. Liban. Or. 14.5.67; t avpov p.è\ava Philostr. lm. 363.1; ravpotpóvw 

T PiETT)piSt Pínd. Nem. 6.40. For coins on which a buli moves toward the Palaimonion 
f® e Imhoof-Blumer (1885) pl. B. XI, XIII; Philostratos II 363.1 mentions a herd of cattle 
oelonging to Poseidon. 
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those in the mysteries," and Aelius Aristides speaks of "initiations" 
and orgies and, prior to that, an "oath ." 9 Pausanias refers to the Palai- 
monion as the site of sacred oaths ; 10 the oath that the contestants had 
to take before the games most probably occurred right there—an en- 
counter with Palaimon at night in the underground vault preceded 
the days of competition. Here, too, the path leads from grief to vi- 
tality, from death to the order of life, from Palaimon's sacrificial pit to 
the altar of Poseidon, 

The god of the sea presided over the place where sea routes and 
land routes cross. The dolphin and the dead youth carne from the 
sea. The myth, then, makes the Isthmian games only the last step in a 
tragedy whose gruesome central act it locates elsewhere, in the house 
of Athamas and at the Molurian cliff near Megara . 11 As in the case of 
Antiope and Epopeus, the wandering bards presumably combined 
various local traditions. In that case, we should postulate an un- 
speakable sacrifice at the Isthmus itself on the shore, to which the re- 
turn of the dolphin-boy would then correspond. 

And in fact, on the beach below the sanctuary, next to the altar of 
Melikertes, a spruce would be pointed out which was linked to the 
story of Sinis, the "spruce-bender," pityokamptes .' 2 This Sinis killed his 
sacrificial victims by tying them to a spruce on either side and then 
letting the trees snap back up, thus tearing the victim apart or smash- 
ing him. This went on until one day Theseus did the same to Sinis, 
and "because of" this bloody victory, this killing of Sinis, Theseus 
founded the Isthmian games, at least according to a tradition with At- 
tic bias . 13 A victim torn apart and hung on a tree that bears no fruit is a 
terrifyingly clear image of an unspeakable sacrifice. Indeed, such a 
sacrificial ritual using two recoiling trees is actually attested in GaulT 
(Poets and interpreters, of course, preferred to substitute another 
story at the start, the story of Leukothea.) The victor's prize at the 
Isthmian games was a spruce wreath. Following the example of Ne- 


s Her. II 207.21 ed. Teubn. (1871) = p. 325 ed. Zürich (1844 = 1853 2 ). 

’ 0 r. 46.40 Keil. 

10 2 . 2 . 1 . 

"See III.3.nn.40-42 above. 

,2 Paus. 2.1.3-4; d. Bacchyl. 17.19; Eur, Hipp. 977-78; Diod. 4.59; Schol. Pind. III 193 - 3 ' 
195.3 Drachmann. On the pictorial tradition see Wõrner, RML IV 921-34; Joh. Schmidb 
RE III A 238-44; Brommer (1960) 189-90. 

a Mann. Par:, FGrHist 239 A 20; Plut. Thes. 25; Schol. Nik. Alex. 605. 

14 Comment. Lucan. 1.445; E. Thevenot, Hommages à W. Deonna (1957), 442-49. Alexan- 
der had Bessos killed this way: Plut. Alex. 43. Cf. the fir tree of Pentheus, Eur. Bacch- 
1064 tf.; for images of Dionysus made from this fir tree see Paus. 2.2.7. 


mea, the spruce wreath was replaced by a celery wreath from Classi- 
cal until Hellenistic times . 15 Later, the spruce wreath, the wreath from 
the sacrificial tree, was restored. The "mystery-like" dirge for Palai- 
mon always remained part of the Isthmian festival. 

Released from this gloomy background, the cheerful and liberat- 
ing legend of the sixth century further developed the image of the 
dolphin-rider under the colors of the renewed cult of Dionysus, even 
using almost the same location. In this versiori, Arion, the Dionysiac 
poet, is saved by a dolphin and comes ashore at the sanctuary of Po¬ 
seidon. Corinthian sailors had wanted to rob him of gold and his life 
while he was travelling with them from Tarentum to Corinth. In full 
singeFs garb, Arion played his last song on the cithara and sprang 
into the sea, where a dolphin suddenly appeared and carried him to 
Tainaron. There—surely in the famous sanctuary of Poseidon—He- 
rodotus saw the statue of a dolphin-rider. The story actually ends, 
however, in Corinth, where Arion goes to the palace of the tyrant Pe- 
riander and provides testimony to convict the criminais. According to 
Herodotus, this story was told by both Corinthians and Lesbians . 16 

It has long been recognized that this pretty tale has a most spe- 
cific meaning . 17 As Herodotus attests in this context and as even Pin- 
dar already knew, Arion is the "inventor of the dithyramb ." 18 This in- 
troduction of Dionysiac chorai songs cannot be separated from the 
emergence of Dionysiac motifs, of the thiasoi of padded dancers on 
Corinthian pottery starting precisely at the time of Periander . 19 After 
the fali of the aristocratic regime of the Bakchiadai, who claimed that 
they were the direct descendants of Dionysus , 20 the cult of the god 


"Plut Q. conv. 677b; Callim. fr. 59; Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 3.1240. Temporarily replaced by 

Pmd 0/ - 2 3-3 3 ; Nem. 4.88; Isthm. 2.16, 8.64; Nik. Alex. 604-606 with 
kchol. 605; Schol. Pind. III p. 193.11. 

17 Hdt 1.24; Cf. the alleged song of thanksgiving by Arion, Poetae Melici Graeci 939 Page. 

'Arion and the Dolphin," MH 20 (1963), 121-34 = On Greek Margins 

"Pind. Ol. 13.18-19 with Schol.; Hellanikos, FGrHist 4 F 86; Arist. fr 677 = Procl 
Scheer DÍkaiarchos fr 75 W.; Schol. Plat. Resp. 394c; Tzetz. ad Lyk. p. 2.15 

"H. Payne, Necrocorinthia (1931), 118-24; F. Brommer, Satyroi (1937), 20-22; L. Breit- 

CamK D r d0nSChe FarCe "" griech - Mutterland (Gõteborg, 1960); Webster in Pickard- 
n g e (1982) 100-101, 171-73. For padded dancers atAthens see A. Greifenhagen 
Di« e ^ ttlSCh ? Schwarzfi S uri S e Vasengattung und die Darstellung des Komos im 6. Jh„" 
Wü h 0nigsber 8' 192 9 ; H - SeifeT "Dithyrambos und Vasenmalerei in Athen," Diss. 
u f Ur 8' 19 7 °- F° r the picture of Dionysus on the amphoriskos with the return of 

Bromm StUS ' wu enS NM ’ 1092 ' See G - Loeschcke ' AM 19 (1894), 510; Payne #1073; 
mmer 21; Webster m Pickard-Cambrídge (1962), List of Monuments #38. 

atyros POxy 2465 fr. 3 col. II; H. Lloyd-Jones, Gnomon 35 (1963), 454. 
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had to develop new and more democratic forms. It is quite conceiv- 
able that a Lesbian poet and musician established the musical form 
for these crude folk-dances. On one of these vases, the dancers are 
busy with a dolphin. Is it wine that they are pouring into the water? 21 
In any case, the association of Dionysiac dances and dolphins is thus 
attested to virtually within Arion's lifetime. A bit later, in the early 
forms of Dionysiac comedy, dolphin-riders and dolphin-masks be- 
came popular at Athens as well. 22 

Whereas the Lesbians and the Corinthians told of the adventure 
of Dionysus' poet, the Homeric Hymn makes the hero the god Diony- 
sus himself. He is seized by Tyrrhenian pirates who want to enchain 
him while at sea. But the chains fali off, vines start to sprout and wind 
around the mast and sail, and the mast is covered with ivy. The sail- 
ors leap into the sea in terror and are transformed into dolphins. Only 
the pilot is spared by the god, for he alone had spoken against the 
pirates; indeed, the god makes him "entirely happy" by putting him 
in the god's own Service. 23 

Our earliest source for the accompanying ritual dates to the Ro- 
man Empire: in Smyrna "in the month of Anthesterion, a trireme is 
raised up and carried to the marketplace. The priest of Dionysus 
steers it like a pilot as it comes from the sea, having cast off." 24 The 
image of the ship of Dionysus, carried or driven on wheels, is known 


21 Paris, Louvre MNC 674; Payne #989; Webster in Pickard-Cambridge (1962) 172, List of 
Monuments #43. 

22 See a black figure skyphos, Boston 20.18, in M. Bieber, The History of the Greek and 
Roman Theatre (1961), fig. 125a; black figure bowl, Louvre CA 1924, AA 1942, 71 pl. 3; 
black figure lekythos, Kerameikos, ibid. pl. 4/5; red figure psycter, New York, Norbert 
Schimmel Collection: G. M. Sifakis, B/CS 14 (1967), 36-37, pl. VI—he suspects that 
the inscription ELII AEA<t>IN 02 is the beginning of a chorai song. For satyrs and dol¬ 
phins see, e.g., the black figure cylix, Louvre F 138 = ABV 635.34. 

23 Hy. Dion., esp. 53-54; then Pind. fr. 236; Eur. Cyclops 11; Aglaosthenes, FGrHist 499 
F 3; Apollod. 3.37-38; Ov. Met. 3.582-691, etc.; cf. the Lysikrates monument at Athens: 
H. Herter Archaiognosia 1 (1980), 101-34. 

24 Philostr. V. Soph. 1.25.1, II 42.24-27, and cf. II 54.8 ed. Teubn. (1871); Aristid. Or. 17 6 
Keil = I 373 Dindorf (with a characteristic aition: the hostile Chians intended to con- 
quer the city while the people of Smyrna were celebrating on the mountain, but they 
themselves were destroyed together with their ships by the returning Smyraeans: for 
the Dionysia as the retaking of the city see III.1. Excursus above, esp. p. 160); Or. 21.4 
Keil = I 440 Dindorf. Nilsson (1906) 268. On coins from Magnésia, four men are de- 
picted carrying the bow of a ship with the child Dionysus (?): M. Bernhart, Jb. /• 
Numismatik u. Geldgesch. 1 (1949), 22. KotTaymyia of Dionysus are attested at Miletus, 
LSAM 48, at Priene: S/G 3 1003 = LSAM yj, at Ephesus: Acta S. Timothei ed. Usener 
(Progr. Bonn [1877]; Nilsson [1906] 416.5 with ritual combat). For the arrival of the dul- 
phin-rider and the founding of the city in the Tarentine tradition of Phalantos-Taras, 
especially on Tarentine coins, see RE IV A 2286-87. For Dionysia at Tarentum see Pia* 


t0 us already from the sixth century b.c., from a Clazomenian vase 
found in Egypt, 25 with men dressed in strangely Egyptian-like aprons 
carrying the ship, and from three Attic vases, dated to between 500 
and 480 b.c. In the latter, the ship has a very ancient kind of wheel. 26 
The sacrificial buli that is led along in the procession suggests a 
dithyramb at the festival of Dionysus. The Greater Dionysia were 
founded at Athens in the course of the Dionysiac reforms around 560, 
and were subsequently expanded. 27 Ultimately, the dithyramb ac- 
quired its classical form near the end of the sixth century, through 
Lasos of Hermione. To be sure, the god of the Dionysia is Dionysus of 
Eleutherai in Kithairon, and to begin the festival his image would be 
carried in once again from the direction of Eleutherai. But the advent 
of new life, with all its high spirits and voluptuousness, is so graph- 
ically embodied in the image of the ship that, at least on occasion, the 
central place in the procession was held by the wagon-ship, which 
was even introduced into the Panathenaic procession. 28 Indeed, the 
image of the god surrounded by dolphins on his ship of vines is the 
epiphany of the "god who comes from afar" par excellence, an image 
most beautifully depicted on the eye-cup by Exekias. 29 


Leg. 637b; for Tarentum = Satyrion seeDiod. 8.21; Verg. Aen. 7.801; Prob. Georg. 2.197; 
Steph. Byz. Xarvpíov. 

“Oxford 1924.264; J. Boardman, JHS 78 (1958), 2-12; Pickard-Cambridge (1962) 84, List 
of Monuments #82. For men carrying a boat in Egyptian art see, e.g., AOB 494, 497; for 
the wagon-ship see, e.g., AOB 199; E. Panofsky, Grabplastik (1964), fig. 8. For the god's 
arrival on the ship see also ANEP 676, 677, 686; Burkert (1967) 295-96. 

“Black figure skyphos, Acr. 1281a. Pickard-Cambridge (1968) fig. 12; black figure sky¬ 
phos, BM B 79, Pickard-Cambridge (1968) fig. 13, Deubner (1932) T.14.2; black figure 
skyphos, Bologna 130, C. H. E. Haspels, Attic Black-Figured Lekythoi (1936), 253 #15, 
Pickard-Cambridge (1968) 13, Deubner (1932) pl. 11.1; cf. also the black figure amphora 
in Corneto,'' Jdl 27 (1912), 76-77 = Tarquinia 678, Simon (1969) 284 fig. 276, where the 
same statuesque, seated, outsized Dionysus is depicted travelling in the ship. Because 
of the parallel from Smyrna (n. 24 above), the procession with the wagon-ship is usu- 
ally assigned to the Anthesteria (Nilsson [1906] 269; [1955] 572, 583; Deubner [1932] 
102-103; hesítantly, Pickard-Cambridge [1968] 12-13), even though the festival at 
Smyrna is called Dionysia and the Dionysia at Priene (S/G 3 1003.20-24) do not take 
Place in the month Anthesterion; A. Frickenhaus, Jdl 27 (1912), 61-69, and E. Bethe, 
Hermes 61 (1926), 463, argue in favor of the Greater Dionysia. On the primitive "cross- 
bar-wheel" see H. L. Lorimer, JHS 23 (1903), 132-51; G. ChildeinC. Singer,E. J. Holm- 
yard, and A. R. Hall, A History of Technology I (1954), 214; Burkert (1967) 295. 

On the Dionysia see Deubner (1932) 138-42; Pickard-Cambridge (1968) 57-101; on 
Lasos see Pickard-Cambridge (1962) 12-15. 

^See III.i.n.90 above. On Pegasos of Eleutherai see 1.7.0.53 above. 

München 2044 = ABV 146.21; cf. n. 26 above; Hermippos fr. 63 (CAF I 243); Nilsson 
2 y°' A. Lesky, Gnomon 26 (1954), 211. On Dionysus as the "god who comes from 
tar' see Otto (1933) 75-81. 
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THE RETURN OF THE DOLPHIN 


Arion came from Lesbos, and a myth located in Lesbos describes 
how, after a bloody catastrophe, new and consecrated life arose from 
the sea. According to the story, after Orpheus had been torn apart by 
the Thracian maenads, his head and his lyre floated across the sea to 
Lesbos. There, fishermen fished it out of the water and deposited it in 
an underground cave at Antissa, "there where now there is a sanctu- 
ary of Bakchos." 30 Upon burying the head, which had been torn off i n 
Dionysiac frenzy, there was a celebration in which the dead man's lyre 
would sound anew. The story of Terpander, who brought Aeolic mu- 
sic to the Greek mainland in the seventh century, was linked to An¬ 
tissa. 31 And, as the vase-paintings show, the Lesbian tale of Or¬ 
pheus was known at Athens starting at least as early as the fifth cen¬ 
tury B.C. 32 

A parallel legend reflecting a neighboring ritual leads us to Les¬ 
bian Methymna. There, fishermen netted a strange statue of the god 
made of olive wood—a phallus and a head at once. With an oracle's 
approval, it was given a cult and sacrificial festivais as Dionysus Phal- 
len. A bronze copy of the log was seen by Pausanias at Delphi. 33 "Car- 
rying the god's image at the Dionysia" is mentioned in a Methymnian 
inscription. 34 Did they fish it out of the sea every year? Although the 
idea of a head or phallus, the personality or fructifying force of the 
dead man, raised to the core of new life, is cruder and less sublimated 
than the Antissan tradition of Orpheus, the two are nonetheless most 


”Luk. Adv. ind. 109 = OF T.118; Phanokles fr. 1 Diehl/Powell = Stob. 4.20.47 = OF 
T.77; for the dístrict of Antissa see Myrsilos, FCrHist 477 F 2, and cf. Philostr. Her. 5.3 (II 
172.12 ed. Teubn.), 10.7 (II 181.17); V. Ap. 4.14; Aristid. Or. 24.55 Keil = I 841 Dindorf, 
Hyg. Astr. 2.7; Procl. Resp. 1 174 Kroll = OFT.119; Nik. Harm. Exc. 1 pp. 266.8-12 Jan = 
OF T.163. On the motif of the prophesying head see W. Deonna, REC 38 (1925), 44-69; 
in a secret cult in New Zealand (1864) see Globus 7 (1865), 149. See generally PR II 
406-408; Ziegler, RE XVIII1242, 1293. 

31 Phot. ixexà Aéafiiov wòóv = Arist. fr. 545. 

32 See two red figure vases, ARV 2 11741 (Cook III [194°] pl- 16) and ARV~ 1401.1 (Cook 
III [1940] 101), Brommer (1960) 358; a red figure hydria in Basel, AK 15 (1972), 128-37- 
Cf. Cook III [1940] 101-102, pl. 17, 18. 

33 Paus. 10.19.3 (àtóvwrov Ketpockr}voc Mss., TviAÀfjxa Lobeck [1829] 1087); cf. Nilsson 
(1955) 593.6; Oinomaos of Gadara in Euseb. Praep. Ev. 5.36.1-3 = Parke and Wormell 
(1958) #337; 'I>«AA7 |i'()í' TLfioxri Ata tvv&oco Kápr)vov. On fantasies where phallus — head 
see Herter, RE XIX 1727-28. For an image of Dionysus coming from the sea at Di- 
onysopolis (Pontos) see Skymnos 753-54; yet there are other divine images that come 
from the sea: see Nilsson (1906) 226.3 Cf. J. Kroll, "Das Gottesbild aus dem Wasser, 
Festschr. F. von der Leyen (1966), 251-68; G. Beccatti, Boll. d. comm. 67 (1939), 37-60. 

34 /G XII 2.503; Nilsson (1906) 282-83; on coins from Methymna and Antissa see HN" 
560-61; Imhoof-Blumer, Zeitschr. f. Numism. 20 (1897), 285, pl. X 23/4. 


intimately related on a structural levei. Inversely, a legend at Ainos 
speaks of an image of Hermes driven across the sea from the Troad to 
Thrace. 35 It is found by fishermen who toss it back into the sea, only to 
catch it a second time. They thereupon sacrifice the first fruits of their 
catch to the image while passing it around from man to man. Finally, 
they "set it up" in a temple in the city. The act of "carrying around" 
seems to provide an especially close link with the Phallen of Me¬ 
thymna. The culTs lower-class milieu extends to Ainos as well, and 
precisely this prompted Callimachus to use the legend. 

The story of the death of Hesiod leads us back to the realm of 
high poetry and to a gloominess comparable to the myth of Palaimon. 
His death in a sanctuary of Zeus Nemeios, not far from Oineon and 
Naupaktos, was already known to the Athenians at the time of the 
Peloponnesian War. 36 Transferred to the sacral sphere, the story of his 
death becomes part of the pattern of sacrificial ritual. It starts with a 
maiden's tragedy. The poet was accused of having disgraced a virgin; 
her brothers slew him in the temple of Zeus and hurled him into the 
sea. On the third day following, however, just as the Locrians were 
going toward the sea at Rhion to celebrate the festival of Ariadne, a 
school of dolphins brought the corpse ashore. 37 Hesiod's body was 
then deposited in the sanctuary of Zeus Nemeios—though the loca- 
tion of his grave was known only to initiates. 38 The murderers fled but 
did not escape punishment. Whereas Pausanias speaks of a festival of 
Poseidon at Rhion, the festival of Ariadne suggests Dionysus: the leg- 
ends of Palaimon and Arion were likewise shaped by the polarity 


35 Callim. fr. 197, above all the Diegesis; for Ainos as xturpa McrvAr/ratoji' «ai Kv/xaíaiv 
see Strabo 7 p. 331 fr. 52. On coins from Ainos see H. A. Cahn, Schweiz. numismat. 
Rundschau 31 (1944), 59-63; cf. Nilsson (1955) 81-82. 

“Thuc. 3.96.1. 


Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi 14, p. 42 Wilamowitz = p. 234 Iines 224-53 Allen, follow¬ 
ing Alkidamas (M.L.West, CQ 17 [1967], 446) and Eratosthenes (fr. 17-21 Powell); Plut. 
Conv. sept. sap. i&2d; Paus. 9.31.6. On the fate of the murderers see Plut. De soll. an. 
969 e, 984d; Poli. 5.42. The festival of Ariadne is mentioned in the Certamen, p. 42.11 
*!• = 1 - 2 34 Allen; Plut. i62e speaks of 17 rãiv 'Píoju dvcria, a festival for Poseidon 
I aus. 10.11.6; Aiovv<ria of the NavTráKrioi are attested in Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 195). 
n Poseidon-Dionysus see also Taras (son of Poseidon, Arist. fr. 590, and "Satura," 
°®I. Antipater fr. 35 Peter, Historicorum Romanorum Reliquiae). Cf. Nilsson (1906) 
383-84; U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, D ie Ilias und Homer (1916), 406-13; E. Vogt, 
M 102 (1959), 199-203; R. Merkelbach, Miscellanea A. Rostagni (1963), 519-21. In con- 
, as ^ Thucydides, Plutarch, and Pausanias, the locale in the Certamen is the land of 
J' e Opuntian Lokrians across from Euboea. 

Plut. i62e-f. A tomb of Hesiod was, however, dísplayed at Orchomenos: see Arist. fr. 
5 5 , Certamen p. 42.23 Wil. = 1.247-53 Allen. 
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FISH ADVENT 


of Dionysus and Poseidon. At the Isthmus, too, there were secret 
graves. 39 Thus, the death of the poet who with his Theogony gave the 
Greeks their gods was subsumed into the structure of the sacred and 
of sacrifice with its ambivalence. In the end he found pardon and per- 
manence in the sanctuary. Indeed, his fali assured him of a successor, 
for the product of that deadly union was, according to the story, 
Stesichorus, the next great molder of myth. 40 


8 . Fish Advent 


In Greek myth, the dolphin of Poseidon is a symbolic emblem: it 
is the sea-god's attribute, an expression of playful, elegant beauty and 
friendly companionship. At a deeper levei it perhaps symbolizes the 
mother's womb, receiving and bringing to birth. 1 The fish has a far 
more concrete significance as fish in the Anatolian-Phoenician coun- 
terpart to the myth of Leukothea, the myth of Atargatis and Ichthys. 
Already in the fifth century, Xanthus the Lydian told of how the evil 
queen Atargatis "was captured by Moxos the Lydian and because of 
her haughtiness was drowned together with her son, Ichthys, in the 
lake of Askalon, and eaten up by the fish." 2 Just as Athamas had 


3, Paus. 2.2.2 = Eumelos, F GrHist 451 F 4 on the tombs of Sisyphus and Neleus; cf 
III. 5.n.14 above, the tombs of Dirke and Oedipus. 

"Philochoros, FGrHist 328 F 213. The dead man's return from the sea as a sign of Di¬ 
onysus' favor appears also in the legend of Alexander of Pherai, who was killed in 358: 
see Theopompos, FGrHist 115 F 352—Alexander especially honored Dionysus Pelagios 
of Pagasai; following the god's instructions, a fisherman fished the bones of the dead 
man out of the sea so that they could be buried. According to a cult legend from Brasiai 
(Lakonia), Semeie was washed ashore there in a larnax and was given a solemn burial; 
Dionysus, however, was brought up by Ino in a cave (Paus. 3.24.3-4 without details 
concerning rites); for the cult of Myrtilos, washed ashore at Pheneos, see Paus. 8.14.1L 
for Knopos at Erythrae, see Hippias, FGrHist 421 F 1. 

‘E. B. Stebbins, "The Dolphin in the Literature and Art of Greece and Rome," Diss. 
Baltimore, 1929; M. Rabinovitch, Der Delphin in Sage und Mythos der Griechen (1947). 
2 FGrHist 765 F 17 = Ath. 3460. The form of the name, Moxos, going back to Xanthos, 
cf. FGrHist 90 F 16, fits with the Hittite Muksus/Muksas; cf. H. J. Flouwink Ten Kate. 
The Luuhan Population Groups of Lycia and Cilicia Áspera (1961), 44-50. On Atargatis see 
P. Perdrizet, Mélanges Cumont (1936), 885-91; P. Lambrechts and P. Noyen, Nouv. Ch° 
6 ( 1954 )- 258-77. 


driven Leukothea and Melikertes into the sea, so here the king had 
both mother and son thrown into the sea. And like Leukothea, Atar¬ 
gatis subsequently became a goddess because of her sufferings: she 
became the Great Goddess of Askalon. The Greeks also called her 
perketo. Her sanctuary is located by the lake of Askalon, and everv 
fish it contams is sacred to the goddess. 3 Ktesias further hellenized 
the myth and rendered it harmless: Derketo was not eaten by the fish, 
but was instead saved by them when she hurled herself into the wa- 
ters in shame and despair after the birth of her illegitimate daughter, 
Semiramis. Since she was carried ashore by a fish, all fish are sacred 
to her: the Syrians may not eat them. In this context, Ktesias attests— 
as Lukian did later—that the goddess was portrayed as half-fish, half- 
human. 4 

The Syrian fish-tabu was noted by the Greeks time and again. 5 
The detailed report given by Mnaseas of Patara proves that this was 
not just a simple prohibition but, rather, the typical ambiguity of sa¬ 
cred ritual. "Every day the priests" of Atargatis "bring to the goddess 
real fish and set it before her on a table, nicely cooked, both boiled 
and roasted, and then the priests of the goddess consume the fish 
themselves." 6 For, according to Antipater of Tarsus, "Gatis the queen 
of the Syrians was such a gourmet that she issued a proclamation for- 
bidding anyone to eat fish without Gatis"; 7 or, as Mnaseas put it, she 
decreed that no one might eat fish, but, rather, must bring it to her in 
the temple." Thus, it is not that one may not eat fish because they are 
holy; rather, they are holy because they are eaten in a sacred sacrificial 
meai in the company of Atar-Gatis, the Great Goddess, the mother of 
the, fish," Ichthys, herself. Mnaseas even goes on to say that her 
sons descendants were the fish Galene, Myraina, and the Elakate- 

nes—large fish, prized for eating. 8 They were presumably kept in the 
sacred lake. 

In the temple of the Syrian Goddess at Bambyke-Hierapolis too 
there was a pond with sacred fish. 9 Their astonishing tameness with 


«-'loa. 2.4.3. 

Ktesias, FGrHist 688 F 1 = Diod. 2.4; Strabo 16 p. 785; Luk. Syr. D. 14. 

Fisher ir* 0 " LSS 54; Wãchter to™) 97 - 9 »; cf. R. Eisler, Orpheus the 

(1921) passim; F. J. Dolger, Ichthys I (1910), 120-42; 11 (1922), 175-447 

8 In Ath. 3 4 6 d-e. 7 In Ath. 34 6c-d. ? 

Ath. 3oid. 

KtSias Sy tFr M 14 t 'll~f \ Ael Nat “ n 12 ' 2; P1Íny NH 3217 ' Diod - M-2, referring to 

Robeí o/theTk ?» l) úT akS u 0f the ' ake af Aska, ° n ' " Eratosth " Catast. 38 p. 180 
of the lake at Bambyke. There are fish that come to sacrifice to the sound of the 
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the priests —did they press up willingly for the sacrificial meai?—was 
famous. Sacrifices were brought down to the lake, and it was told that 
Hera led the way holding back Zeus so that he wouldn't see the fish, 
since otherwise they would die. 10 Thus, for the king of the gods this 
sacrifice is hidden, it is a sacrifice of aversion, frightening yet neces- 
sary, the domain of the divine wife. Nonetheless, we can still clearly 
make out the pattern of the unspeakable sacrifice, here performed at 
the lake of the sacred fish, The Greeks equated the Syrian Goddess 
with Aphrodite. It was said that an egg fell from heaven into the Eu- 
phrates and that it was carried ashore by fishermen and hatched by 
doves. Inside the egg was Aphrodite." There was also a story, elab- 
orating on Hesiod, that dolphins and escorting fish, vofjLirLkoi, "were 
born together with Aphrodite from the blood of Uranos": 12 the epiph- 
any of the goddess thus coincides with the arrival of the sacred fish. 

There is almost no need to call attention to the structural identity 
between the Syrian fish tabu and the normal bloody sacrificial meai: 
that which is consecrated is used for food, and thus the meai itself is a 
strictly regulated, sacred act. For the Syrians, every meai of fish be- 
comes a sacrificial meai, just as each act of killing is a sacrifice. And 
just as every dinner of meat is preceded by the bloody business of 
killing, so the ostensibly bloodless act of catching fish presupposes 
violence and death, above all in the plunge into the watery depths. 
The myth of Uranos reflects the castration of a sacrificial animal 
whose genitais one would throw over one's shoulder into the water 


flute at the sanctuary of Apollo at Sura near Myra in Lycia; see Polycharmos FGrHist 
770 F 1/2 = Ath. 333d—f; Plut. Soll. an. 976c; Pliny NH 32.17; Ael. Nat. an. 8.5, 12.1. For 
"Lydia" see Varro R.r. 317.4. The well-known fable of the piper and the fish comes 
from a related district: see Hdt. 1.141; Ennius Sat. 65 Vahlen. For a pond with sacred 
fish at Smyrna see SIG 3 997. 

’°Luk. Syr. D. 47. 

"Nigidius Figulus fr. 100 Swoboda = Schol. Germ. pp. 81, 145 Breysig; Hyg. Fab. 197- 
Others told of how Aphrodite leapt into the Euphrates while fleeing Typhon (cf. Pind. 
fr. 91), and changed into a fish; see Diognetos of Erythrai, FGrHist 120 F 2 = Hyg. Astr. 
2.30; Ov. Met. 5.331; Fast. 2.459; Manil. 4.579-82. At Aphaka by the Libanon, there 
was a sanctuary of Aphrodite with a sacred lake in which sacrificial offerings were sub- 
merged (Zosimos 1.58; those offerings which are pleasing to the goddess sink, as in 
"lno's water," Paus. 3.23.8); on the festival day fire falis from the mountain into the 
river Adónis, "this is Aphrodite Urania" (Sozomen. 2.5.5; Zosimos speaks of a fire-ball 
in the air). The mention of the mountain instead of the sky reveals the true character of 
the rite: a fire-wheel would be rolled down the mountain (see Mannhardt 1 (1875! 
507-508). 

"Epimenides, FGrHist 457 F 22 = Ath. 282e-f. On the birth of Aphrodite see 1.7.0.56 
above. 


Without turning around to look. At Bambyke, the sacrificial animais 
we re led to the lake. In the myths of Askalon, too, submersion is pre- 
supposed When rationalized, this appears to be nothing but feedine 
the fish, but the sacred, festival character of the action cannot be de 
rived from this function. Rather, in this fishing we see the projection 
of something developed in another sphere: the unbroken tradition of 
hunting and sacrificing ritual in which the prerequisite for acquiring 
food is the guilt-ridden act of killing. And in fact, in the history of 
mankmd, fishing is far more recent than hunting big game 13 even 
though it is already prominent in the Upper Palaeolithic, and of great 
importance by the Neolithic. As a rule, only a meai of meat was con- 
sidered sacral by the Greeks. Fish was the everyday, profane garnish 
for Demeters bounty. While this reflects the tradition of immigrant 
peoples who originally lived far from the sea," the Coastal inhabitants 
around the Mediterranean sacralized the meai of fish itself. As fishing 
supplanted the hunt, hunting customs turned into fishing customs 
Preparatory maiden-sacrifices are documented in fishing cultures- a 
girl would be thrown into the sea at the start of the season, 15 and the 
ternfymg act of symbolic parricide or infanticide is found here as 
a preparatory event. (There is no analogy, however, to the peculiar 
structure of the "exceptional" period.) Mother and son unite in the 
catastrophe, throwing themselves to the fish, but the mother of 
animais herself responds by sending forth the blessing of nourish- 

the n fish° WhlCH Shg herSelf gÍVeS bÍrth ' f ° r Atargatis is the mother of 

What we have encountered at Bambyke and Askalon leads us to 
the high civihzations of the ancient Near East, but also to various cus- 
oms among the fishermen of Greece. In the Babylonian temple of 
r uk, sacred fish were brought as offerings to the god. The "Weid- 
* ™“ 1 " rela j es how "the fishermen of Esagila" set forth to 

Ku R bsh " f ° r th u e tab]e ° f Bel " ; an evil king tried to P revent them, but 
Marri í* 8 T l he flshermen bread ' gave them water," and therefore 
rduk made Ku-Ba-u queen.’» Whether queen Ku-Ba'u, the fisher- 
e ns friend, has something to do with the goddess Kubaba, Kybebe- 


J A. Lesky, Thalatta (1947), 1-37, esp. 17-20. 


Müller-Karpe (1966) 162. 
j &ee I- 7 -n. 24 above. 

sÍs^FornlT and ( T ment 7 y S6e H - G - Güterbock ' Zeitschr. f. Assyriol. 42 (1934), 
Ichthys 1 (una) 7 !e ° UlT ? ? f the S3Cred fÍSh ° n cylindí -' r seais see E J- Dõlger, 
the feedii 9 (lu l u 9 ' 1922) P l8; R ' Eisler ' ° r P heu s the Fisher (1921), P 1 22-for 

= E 2 pf l th D e í Sh S ,!f 7 ' P‘- Preste dressed as fish see Dôlger ,1 p . 1 7 

Sler P 1 - l6 ; DoI S er hl Pl 171/2. Cf. Dõlger I 425-31. 
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Kybele, is a matter for debate, 17 In any case, at Babylon catching and 
offering fish in the temple was a central act of piety without which no 
government could endure. A bit later in the "Chronical," another físh- 
erman who catches a "fish as a gift" for the "great lord Marduk" be- 
comes king himself. 

A similar system is presupposed in the myth of Adapa for the 
temple of Ea at Eridu. 18 Adapa, created by Ea as "guardian of the 
rites," "went fishing for Eridu as prescribed"; "he caught fish in 
the middle of the lake for the household of his lord." He then did bat- 
tle with the South Wind and broke his wings, for which he had to 
defend himself before the court of Anu. In mourning robes he did 
penance, until finally, newly attired and anointed, he became the 
priest of Ea at Eridu. Here, though abstract speculation is combined 
with poetry to produce a complex and ambiguous epic, it seems that 
the theme of the fisherman as priest, of the priest as fisherman in the 
context of guilt incurred and expiation, points back to the sacrificial 
rites of the temple and to the theme of sacrifice as a whole. 

In Ugaritic, Athirat is called "mistress of the sea," and her servant 
Qds-w-Amrr is a fisherman, the "fisherman of mistress Athirat of the 
sea." 19 Nothing is known of the appertaining ritual. But even the title 
links the goddess both to the sanctuaries of the Syrian Goddess and 
to the temple Systems of Mesopotamia. 

Among the Greeks, corresponding customs are to be found not 
in the great temples but in the geographical and social fringes of the 
Greek world. Just as the fishermen of Methymna or Ainos pulled 
their Dionysus- or Hermes-log out of the sea, there was another place 
where Dionysus was annually immersed in the sea. This place may 
ha ve been Halai Aixonides in Attica 20 where, when tuna-fishing be- 
gan, the first tuna would be sacrificed to Poseidon, that is to say, eaten 
by the priest and distinguished citizens in the sanctuary. 21 


17 Cf. W. F. Albright, Arch. f. Orientforsch. 5 (1928/29), 229-31; Th. Jacobsen, The Sumer- 
ian King-List (1939), 104-105; E. Laroche, in Eléments orientaux dans la religion grecque 
ancienne (1960), 113-28; R. Gusmani, Kadmos 8(1969), 158-61. 

W ANET 101-103 (the quotes: A 9, 15; B 50) = AOT 143-46; cf. ANET Addenda 6yi-7 2: 
the possibility of identifying Adapa with the fish-man Oannes in Berossos, FGrHist 680 
F 1.4, is discussed. 

W M. H. Pope and W. Rõllig in Wórterbuch der Mythologie, ed. H. W. Haussig, I (1965b 
246-49; M. C. Astour, Hellenosemitica (1965), 206. 

“Oracle in Philochoros, FGrHist 328 F 191 = Schol. T //. 6.136 and Plut. Aet. phys. 914^' 
cf. Jacoby ad loc. (àkievsiv Schol., áXieOcru' Plut., ' Waievarv Wilamowitz and Maass, 
and cf. jacoby ad loc.; but 'AXieiç at Argos should also be considered, see Steph. Byz- 
s.v.); K. Türnpel, "At óvvcros 'AAteúç," Philologus 48 (1889), 681-96. 

21 Krates, FGrHist 362 F 2; cf. Antigonos of Karystos in Ath. 297c. The tunafish hunt 


A report by Hegesandros about Apollonia, on the peninsula of 
Chalcidike by Lake Bolbe, exhibits a strange correlation of funerarv 
sacrifice and fishing. The lake was named after Bolbe, the mother of 
Olynthos by Herakles. Olynthos' tomb is on the Olynthiac River, 
which flows into Lake Bolbe. In the months of Anthesterion and Ela- 
phebolion, in spring, the people of Apollonia sacrifice to their dead 
including their Hero, at his tomb by the river. Then, they say, "Bolbe 
sends a 'broiler' to Olynthos and at this time countless fish go up 
from the lake into the Olynthiac River . . . , and all the inhabitants 
from the surrounding area can put up as much preserved fish as they 
need. The goddess of the lake will send the people ample food if 
they honor her dead son with sacrifice. The gloomy ritual on shore is 
answered by the advent of the fish. 


The people of Lesbos, in legend, sacrificed a maiden to Poseidon, 
Amphitnte, and the Nereids. A youth, providentially called Enalos! 
"man of the sea," jumped down with her into the sea; he survived, 
and later, when he went to the shore, a huge wave brought forth a 
crowd of big octopuses who willingly followed him to the sanctuary 
of Poseidon 23 ~to serve for a meai, no doubt. 


In Classical Greek literature we encounter Dictys, the "net-man," 
the fisherman on the island of Seriphos who one day netted a chest in 
which Danae and the young Perseus were hidden. Mother and child 
had been hurled into the sea, just like Ino and Melikertes, just like 
Atargatis and Ichthys—except that here the coffin-chest, which also 
appeared in the Lemnian myth, becomes the ark that saves them. 24 In 
his Diktyoulkoi, the "net-drawers," Aeschylus translates Danae's ar- 
nval into a Dionysian milieu: wine-growers and coai burners sur- 
rounded by satyrs draw the net out of the water. 25 The arrival of the 
god s bride and the divine child in the ark has been taken simply as a 
s orymotif, but the myth of Perseus had a more concrete significance 
° r the fishermen of Seriphos. According to Aelian, they made it a 
point never to catch a specific kind of fish, the téttiÇ èvákios, and if it 


* l h 3 prayer, as it still does today in Sardinia: Ael. Hat. an. 15.3-6. The trident 
4SqV Ir e , for huntln 8 tuna: see Diog. 5.22 ( Paroem. Gr. I 255); Apost. 8.96 (Paroem. Gr. II 
(iQTOl 3 ° L a , F ° r 3 vase -P lcture o f 3 tuna-sacrifice see Detienne and Vernant 

US 79 ) 179 with hg. 16. 

'nscrinfumor ^ ^ W ° rd áffóm ' í>w for fish-sacrifice appears in the Coan 

puun 51 o 1106 — LS 177.42, 62. 

rlut r 

l 40 F 4 0m ' 5epL Sap ' l63a ~ d; cf - M y rsil °s, FGrHist 477 F 14; Anticlides, FGrHist 
(iSiÜT-VcT HPS fr ' 135 ' 3 ~ 5; RML 1 946_49; 111 1 9 8 6-2o6o; PR II 229-33; Brommer 

25 p 

r 464-74 Mette. 
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FISH ADVENT 


got caught in their nets, they threw it back into the sea: "they say that 
the fish are the playmates of Perseus, Zeus' son." 26 A special renun- 
ciation distinguished the fishermen of Seriphos from any common 
fishermen, and this tabu was linked to Perseus, who played among 
the fish, a fish-prince among the denizens of the sea. It is surely no 
coincidence that fish-sacrifice is attested for the cult of Hekate, 27 the 
daughter of Perses or Perseus. To be sure, this leads us once more to 
the fringes of the Greek world: Themistokles himself would have lan- 
guished in obscurity had he been born on Seriphos. 28 

Pankrates, a poet of the second century a.d., narrates a legend 
about the sacred "escort-fish," 7roju.7rtXoç, who was especially honored 
among the Samothradan gods. 29 During the golden age, Epopeus, a 
fisherman from the island of Ikaros, caught these sacred fish, and he 
and his sons ate them in a festive meai. Shortly thereafter, a sea mon- 
ster swam up to the old man's ship and devoured Epopeus before the 
eyes of his sons. He who eats the sacred fish is himself eaten by a sea 
monster—this is an inversion of what, in the recurrent cycle of ritual, 
is understood the other way around: because the old man sank into 
the sea, fish can be caught and eaten. Once again, the mention of the 
Samothracian gods takes us beyond the limits of the Greek world. Al- 
ready Hipponax combined the Cabiri, soot, a period without fire, and 
a particular fish, àdepívr), although we cannot make sense of all the 
fragment's details. 30 And judging by pictorial representations, fish- 
sacrifice played a special role in the mystery cult of the Thracian 
riders, 31 which seems, in turn, to be related to the Great Gods of 
Samothrace. 

Among the Greeks themselves we find the remnants of a leap 


Z6 Naf. an. 13.26. Cf. Paus. 2.18.1: Perseus ■ ■ . Tipàs . . . peyicnas êv te ‘S.epiév 
.... For a fish called nepcreúç in the Red Sea see Ael. Nat. an. 3.28. The pictures on the 
coíns of Tarsos are peculiar: for Perseus with a statue of Apollo Lykeios facing a fisher¬ 
man, see F. Imhoof-Blumer, JHS 18 (1898), 177-78; RML III 2059; P. R. Franke, Kleina- 
sien zur Rómerzeit (1968) #127. For Perseus with a tuna on the coins of Kyzikos see RML 
III 2058. 

22 Eust. 87.31, 1197.23; Apollod., FGrHist 244 F 109 = Ath. 325a-b. For Hekate 
see Hes. according to Schol. Od. 10.139; Apoll. Rhod. 3.467, etc., Flepo-éw irapâÉros 
Lyk. 1175. For the fish-sacrifice of a masked woman to Artemis or Bendis on an Etrus- 
can stamnos see G. Schneider-Hermann, AK 13 (1970), 52-70. For a phlyax player eat- 
ing a fish on an altar see A. D. Trendall, Phlyax Vases (1967 2 ) pl. 4c. 

“Plut. Them. 18. 

29 In Ath. 283a. 

“Fr. 78 Masson-West, and cf. fr. 4. 

31 F. J. Dõlger, Ichthys I (1910), 143-50, 443-46; II (1922) 420-47; D. Tudor, Corpus monu- 
mentorum religionis equitum danuvinorum (1969/76). 


into the water, though in humorous guise. At Hermione, 32 people 
spoke of a diving competition in the cult of "Dionysus of the black 
goatskin," Melanaigis. The expression "Deiian diver" 33 suggests a 
similar situation on the island of Apollo—on the François vase, a 
swimmer or diver accompanies Theseus' ship as it lands. The myth of 
Theseus' leap into the sea to retrieve the ring reflects such a diving 
test. 34 At the Maiuma in Ostia, 35 a boisterous festival celebrated by 
provinciais but attended by genteel Romans as well, participants 
threw each other into the water. 

Analogous motifs frequently surface in Greek myths. Skiron fell 
from the Skironic rocks into the sea and was eaten by an enormous 
tortoise 36 — indeed, the tortoise was so important to the Coastal inhab- 
itants that Aegina took it as its emblem. Andromeda and Hesione 
were set out almost like bait to lure the great sea beast, the Ketos, 
whom the hero then slew. 37 At Tanagra, the women's procession 
down to the beach provoked an attack by the sea monster, the Triton, 
who was subsequently caught with wine and killed in a Dionysiac 
hunting ceremony. 38 The image of the Ketos was presumably inspired 
by seal- and whale-hunts, hunts for a sea mammal with red, warm 
blood. 39 This brings us back to the dolphins realm. Of course, the 


11. cult of Poseidon and Aphrodite UouTÍa kocí A ipevíct 


Paus. 2.35.1, and cf. 2.34.10- 
at Hermione. 

*Sokrates-Apophthegma Diog. Laert. 2.22, 9.12; Herondas 3.51. Cf. the p.cture on the 
François vase ( ABV 76.1), e.g., in Schefold (1964) pl. 51a. 

“Bacchyl. 17; Brommer (1960) 165, 185. The sea-god Glaukos is, in the myth, the meta- 
morphosis of a fisherman who leapt into the sea: PR I 610-13; RML I 1678-86. 

CoiL fwsf. 11.46; Lydos, Mens. 4.80 p. 133 Wuensch; Suda p 47; Piscatoru ludi Festus 
230 M. 

“Apollod. Epit. 1.2; Diod. 4.59; in vase-paíntings, with Theseus overthrowing Skiron 
torommer [1960] 160-62, 190-91). At Elis, Aphrodite Urania sets her foot on a turtle: 
with »V”u‘ M2d; /S - 38le; Paus - 6 - 2 5 1 - If was said that Lais was beaten to death 
sarrif Uf ( eS D : Ath ' 598a; Sch ° L Aristo Ph- Plut. 179. For the turtle as the enemy of and 
sacnfice for Re m Egypt see H. G. Fischer, Buli. Metr. Mus. 24 (1966), 193. 

FfVH * , 23 I; 42; 549 ~ 58 ' The m V lh of Andromeda, set near Jaffa in Palestine (Konon, 
has J S c 1 '. 4 ° ; Strabo 16 P- 759 ; J°s. Bell. ]ud. 3.420; Paus. 4.35.9; Pliny NH 5.69, 128) 
218- n | y P ,ian coun terpart in PAmh. (A. Erman, Die Literatur der Àgypter [1923], 
foríJT',.' H ', GaSter ' Bibliotheca Orientalis 9 [1952], 82-85; S. Morenz, Forschungen und 
to thp Tl e 'c 19é2 ^' 3 ° 7 _ 3 ° 9 ): Yam, the sea, demands tribute; Astarte goes down 
(cf n Sea; , Seth fi S hts for her—evidently an Egyptian version of a Caananite myth 
2 3o-54 9 ^ F ° r 3 HltHte counter P art see I Friedrich, Archiv Orientâlní 17 (1949), 

38 p 

5Sia US B 9 't°' 4_5; Cf - Demostratos ir > Ael. Nat. an. 13.21; Ephoros, FGrHist 70 F 225; Ath. 
*Cf 0r Tnt0ns 0n an ancient cIa y figurine from Tanagra see RML V 1164. 

above^ m ° ther ° f the seals and the Eskimo of the sacrifice of the virgin, I.8.n.2 7 
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Greek myths and a large share of major Greek cults have become 
characteristically detached from the fisherman's everyday pragma- 
tism and needs, playing out their sodo-psychological function in a 
purely symbolic fashion. However, such culturally refined develop- 
ments are always in danger of growing anemic. 

We have seen that the same structure of sacrificial ritual presents 
itself at different leveis. The most detailed picture of the New Year's 
festival of the polis, with its dissolution in the unspeakable sacrifice 
and its restoration of order in the festive feast and agon, was provided 
by Athens and Argos, but we were able to detect hints of it at Sikyon 
and Thebes as well; in the non-Greek realm, there was the parallel of 
the Lemnian fire festival, where an artisan guild supplanted the cus- 
tomary Greek military organization. The same structures were given a 
new emphasis in the expanding cults of Dionysus, in the Agrionia 
type on the one hand, where the period of exception became the set- 
ting for ecstasy and the sacrificial sparagmos outdoors, and in the 
type of the Dionysian advent on the other, where the god entered the 
city from the sea. Fishing rituais and legends carne into play here too, 
especially in non-Greek areas. The sacrifice of the maiden and the 
plunge into the sea are answered by the arrival of food from the sea. 
It is impossible to trace just how the rituais of hunters, fishermen, 
nomadic animal-breeders, and city dwellers grew apart, influenced 
each other, and overlapped. We may therefore wonder all the more at 
the structural unity that rendered that reciprocai exchange possible. 
The basic structure of sacrifice, with its preparations, bloody central 
act, and restitution, grows into a great arc of myth embracing the 
maiden's tragedy, regicide/parricide or infanticide, and the younger 
generation's accession to power. Nourishment, order, and civilized 
life are born of their antithesis: the encounter with death. Only homo 
necans can become homo sapiens. 


IV ANTHESTERIA 


í. Testimonia and 
Dissemination 

The importance of the Anthesteria, celebrated in the spring in 
honor of Dionysus, is immediately shown by the fact that it lent its 
name to a month, and not only at Athens; the name of the month 
Anthesterion is attested for the entire Ionian region, for Eretria on Eu- 
boea, for the island Tenos, from Miletus to Priene on the coast of Asia 
Minor, Ephesus, Teos, from Erythrai to Smyrna, and in the Ionic colo- 
nies of Thasos, Kyzikos, and Massalia. 1 This agreement was noted al- 
ready by Thucydides, who drew the conclusion, still irrefutable, that 
this festival and the name of this month must antedate Ionian colo- 
nization of Asia Minor. 2 That makes the Anthesteria one of the ear- 
liest attested of all Greek festivais. And inasmuch as the festival deals 
with Dionysus and wine, one may conclude that the wine-god Di¬ 
onysus must already have been long familiar by 1000 b.c. The Linear 
B texts from Pylos that refer to Dionysus 3 before 1200 b.c. make this 


See Samuel (1972) Index s.v.; for the festival at Teos, see S/G 5 38.33; SEG 4.598; 
Thasos, LSS 69; Smyrna, Philostr. V. Soph. 1.25.1 (II 42.24 ed. Teubn.); Iasos, Buli epigr. 
*973 n r. 70; Massalia, Just. 43.4.6 (IV.3.n.i2 below). For Syracuse, see Timaios, FCrHist 
566 F 158; Diog. Laert. 4.8; Antigonos in Ath. 437e. Cf. FarnelI V (1909) 214-24, 317-20; 
Nilsson, Studia de Dionysiis Atticis (Lund, 1900), 115-38; ídem (1906) 267-71. For the 
Anthesteria and the Aiora see Eranos 14 (1916), 181-200 = Opuscula I (1951), 145-65; 
^ 955 ), 582-84, 594-98; Foucart (1904) 107-63; Harrison (1922) 32-74; (1927) 275-94; 
Geubner (1932) 93-123; van Hoorn (1951); Pickard-Cambrídge (1968) 1-25. 

^Thuc. 2.15.4 with the Scholia POxy VI p. 124 #853; Deubner (1932) 122-23. 

PT Va 102; Xb 1419; Gérard-Rousseau (1968) 74-76; L. R. Palmer, The Interpretation of 
ycenaean Greek Texts (1963), 250-58. Of no less importance is the excavation of the 
em Ple at Agia Irini on Keos: sínce 1500 b.c. it was continuously used as a cult site, and 
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TESTIMONIA AND DISSEMINATION 


conclusion easier to accept, even if it is conceivable that the gods 
name may be a secondary accretion to the wine festival. The Greeks 
always connected the name Anthesteria with "blossoming," m particu¬ 
lar with the blossom of the vine, 4 and there is no reason to deviate 

from this simple interpretation of the name. 

Once again, only Athens provides us with enough material to 
form a comprehensive, detailed picture of the festival. Here, m addi- 
tion to accounts by local historians and allusions by Attic poets we 
have the evidence of a clearly delineated type of pottery, the Choes 
pitcher. 5 There can be no doubt that it was used on the main day of 
the festival, whose very name was Choes, the day of the pitchers. 
The paintings on these pitchers are also related to the festival events. 
Most of the evidence is concentrated in the fifth and fourth centuries 
b.c., but there are isolated documents in Hellenistic and later times as 
well, so we know that this festival spanned over 1,000 years. 

Thucydides tells us that the main day of the festival fell on the 
twelfth day of Anthesterion. 0 This was the day of the Choes, the most 


since Archaic times the cult was certainly that of Dionysus: see J. L. Caskey, Hesperia 33 
(1964), 326-35; Simon (1969) 289. 

Mstros, FCrHist 334 F 13 = Harpokr. 'Avdefrrnpiáv; cf. Macr. Sat. 11214; £f - M- 
109.12; An. Bekk. i 403.32; translated "Floralia" by Just. 43 - 4 - 6 ; Aióvvo-os A vômtC 
II/III 2 1356 and Paus. 1.31.4. A. E vávdrjç Phanodemos, FGrHist 325 F 12, and cf. Eu- 
anthes as the father of the giver of wine, Maron, Od. 9.197; H es- fr. 238; 'Kvdunpp 
Thera ÍG XII 3 329 ("Bekrànzer," Wilamowitz [1932I 77 - 2 )- Unconnected with Dionysus 
are "Hp« ' Avdeía, 'HpooWeia, àv#e<r<pópot at Argos (Nilsson [1906] 357), àvderry>opot 
in Sicily (Poli. 1.37), 'Ai^eorpiÔM in Rhodes (LSS 96, and cf. Hsch. à^earvptaÒM. A». 
Bekk. 215.16), "Avdeux at Paiania (LSS 18). The denvation from *àm-«?é<xowflai (A. W. 
Verrall, JHS 20 [1900], 115-17; Harrison [1922I 47-49) must be rejected already because 
of the apocope, which is precisely not Attic-Ionic. Ti )pia as the suffix for festiva! names 
goes back to Mycenaean times: *\ex rxT '(“» T PP La Gérard-Rousseau (1968) 201-203. 
5 Studied by Deubner (1932) 238-47, and comprehensively by van Hoorn (1951); see 
]. R. Green, B/CS 8 (1961), 23-27. Cf. S. P. Karouzou, "Choes," A/A 50 (1946), i 22 39 - 
H. R. Immerwahr, "Choes and Chytroi," TAPA 77 (1946), 245-60; E. Simon, ' n 
Anthesterien-Skyphos des Polygnotos," AK 6 (1963), 6-22; Metzger (1965) 55~7 ' • 
mon, Gnomon 42 (1970), 710-11. For a skeptical view see A. Rumpf, "Attische Feste 
Attische Vasen," Bonn. Jbb. 161 (1961), 208-14- Many, though by no means all, depi 
tions on Choes pitchers refer to the Anthesteria. This is often confirmed by a Choes 
pitcher being depicted again in the painting itself. one chous even has a graffito XU 
(Blech [1982] 307 n.179). There are depictions of the Anthesteria on other sorts o vas - 
as well Typical Choes pitchers indicate that there was also an Anthesteria in sout er 
Italy: see van Hoorn (1951) 50-52; I- McPhee, AK 22 (1979). 3 »f. Cf. n.i above; IV. 5 -n « 

below. , 

‘2.15.4; rti Sa>ôeKáT V is deleted as an interpolation by Torstrik, Hude, and jaco > 
(FGrHist III b Suppl., Notes pp. 160-61), but appears already in POxy 853 and l tn - 
represents an ancient tradition; the received text is defended by A. W. Gomme, 
torical Commentary on Thucydides II (1956), 52— 53 - "Demosth. 59.76. 


0 p U lar, and often the only part of the festival that is mentioned. It 
J^ aS preceded by the day of "opening the casks," the Pithoigia, on the 
eleventh day of Anthesterion, and it was followed by the day of the 
"pots," the Chytroi, on the thirteenth day of the month. 7 One must 
recall that, according to the old religious chronology, sundown sig- 
naled the end of a day and that evening and night were reckoned as 
the eve of the following day. Thus, the Pithoigia and the Choes meet 
on the evening of the eleventh, the Choes and the Chytroi on the eve¬ 
ning of the twelfth. Already in antiquity, this hazy distinction occa- 
sionally caused confusion. 

"Casks," "pitchers," "pots"—the earthy, popular character of this 
festival may be seen in these designations. Indeed, this festival was a 
quantité négligeable for the finances of the polis 8 when compared with, 
say, the Panathenaia, the Mysteries, or the Greater Dionysia. It oc- 
curred largely on the levei of folk custom, in contrast to the more re- 
cent Dionysia, which were established in the sixth century by the 
tyrants and the polis. Moreover, the sanctuary of Dionysus in the 
Marshes, 9 which Thucydides considered to be one of the oldest in 
Athens, was apparently untouched by the monumental building pro- 
gram at Athens. It has not been identified with certainty and had ap¬ 
parently already disappeared in the time of Pausanias—perhaps it 
was replaced by the private cult site of the Iobakchoi. It probably lan- 
guished due to an especially sacred commandment that was enjoined 
upon it: it could be opened only on a single day in the year, the day 


7 PhiIochoros, FGrHist 328 F 84 (cf. Jacoby ad loc.); Callim. fr. 178; Apollod., FGrHist 244 
F 133; Schol. Thuc. p. 121.20 Hude; cf. Nilsson (1955) 594. Aristoph. Ach. 1076 imò rovs 
Xoâç yàp Kai Xinpov s led Didymos (Schol. ad loc., Suda \ 622) to claim that the Choes 
and Chytroi were on the same day. 

'In the account of sales of sacrificial hides, IG II/III 2 1496, the Lesser Dionysia brings in 
311 Dr., the Greater Dionysia 808 Dr., the Anthesteria nothing. 

9 Called ró (rov) èv Aipvoti*; A lovv&ov Thuc. 2.15.4; Isaios 8.35; Demosth. 59 - 76 * Phi- 
lochoros (?), FGrHist 328 F 229; Callim. fr. 305; Strabo 8 p. 363; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 
216 (év (j> Küft oÍkoç kul pedis rov it rou); Steph. Byz. Aípuoci. Not mentioned by Pausa¬ 
nias, who describes the shrine at the theater of Dionysus as the oldest shrine of Diony¬ 
sus: 1.20.3. Phílostr. V Ap. 3.14 also mentions an àyakpa rov Aíovvctov tov Aipvaiov, 
cf- van Hoorn, RA 25 (1927), 104-20. The fact that there were no marshes at this sanc¬ 
tuary is discussed by Strabo 8 p. 363 and Schol. Thuc. POxy VI #853. W. Dòrpfeld exca- 
v ated a small shrine between the Areopagus and the Pnyx, which was later the cult site 
of the Iobakchoi (IG II/III 2 1368 = S/G 3 1109 = LS 51). It has been hypothetically identi¬ 
fied with the Limnaion: see AM 20 (1895), 161-76; 46 (1921) 81—96; Judeich (1931) 291- 
96 ; Pickard-Cambridge (1968) 21-25. G. T. W. Hooker, JHS 80 (1960), 112-17, pleaded 
for the area around the llissos; Guépin (1968) 283 seeks to locate the Limnaion in the 
Hissos temple (V.3.n.2 below). There may be a picture of the temple on the Chous: 
München 2464; van Hoorn (1951) #699 pl. 61. 
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of the Choes. Another riddle is posed by the name Dionysus in the 
Marshes: in historical times, marshes and swamps could scarcely be 
found in Athens. If it corresponds so poorly to Atheman conditions, 
it must have come írom a more ancient, alien tradition. There is no 
such thing as an autochthonous origin for religion. 


2. Pithoigia and Choes 


The Anthesteria has long attracted attention for three reasons. 
The first is as a children's festival. 1 On the day of the Choes, all three- 
and four-year-old children were given presents. The depictions on 
the little Choes pitchers of the children, their offertory tables, and 
toys are a unique record of Athenian private life. Second, for the his- 
torian of religion, the Anthesteria was fascinating as a festival of the 
dead: it was said that ghosts or spirits of the dead emerged from the 
underworld on these days and entered the city, only to be chased 
away at the end of the festival. 2 Third, references to a "sacred mar- 
riage" at this festival have provoked great curiosity: the “queen" of 
Athens, wife of the archon basileus, was presented to Dionysus in 
marriage. 3 Thus, animism and fertility magic both carne into play, 
overshadowing that which, judging by the names of the days as wel 
as by the statements of the Athenians, was fundamentally the central 
event: opening the casks and drinking the new wine. These simple 
actions were here given a set, ritualized form, and in interpreting t e 
Anthesteria, our main goal must be to understand this ritual. 

"At Athens, the people start with the new wine on the eleventh 
day of the month Anthesterion, calling the day Pithoigia." So Plu- 
tarch, who adds a pious interpretation: "And since long ago they have 
apparently poured a libation of the wine before drinking and prayed 
that the use of this draught would not harm them, but, rather, e 
good for them." 4 Thus, it is the wine casks which are opened on this 


‘See 11.27-29 below. , 

2 See IV 3 below. The interpretation of the Anthesteria as a festival of the dead was a 
vanced mainly by Harrison (1922) 32-49; cf. Nilsson (1955) 594 - 97 - who assumes 
extrinsic but very old connection between Dionysus and the festival of the souls 159 / 

3 See IV. 4 below. 

4 Q. conv. 655c. For the month llu&oiyui>v at Peparethos see IC XII 8.645.5. 


day, or, more precisely, the great clay jars (ttí-õol), which were sealed 
after the wine had fermented. The rule that the wine must then lie 
untouched for several months until spring is certainly strange and ar¬ 
tificial, but it was observed even outside of Greece, among the Ro- 
itians. 5 Drinking the wine is not left to the whim of the individual; the 
community comes together and celebrates the god. The beginning 
seems bound up with danger: it was possible that this drinking could 
"do harm." Even today, the growers of wine follow set customs, start- 
ing the harvest together, pressing their wine together. 

Here, tasting the new wine is a collective celebration within the 
sanctuary. The report of the Atthidographer Phanodemos can only 
refer to the Pithoigia: "At the temple of Dionysus in the marshes, the 
Athenians mix the new wine which they bring from their casks for 
the god, and then drink it themselves. Hence Dionysus was called 
the god of the marsh, because the new wine was mixed with water 
and drunk on that occasion for the first time. . . . Delighted then with 
the mixture, the people celebrated Dionysus in song, dancing and 
calling upon him with the names Flowery, Dithyrambos, the Frenzied 
One, the Roarer." 6 

It is unthinkable that wine would be mixed and poured out to the 
wine-god at a closed temple. For this reason alone, Phanodemos must 
be referring to the Anthesteria. However, the temple èv Aíjumiç was 
open only on the Choes, on the twelfth day of the month. 7 The fact 
that the eleventh day was already called "the opening of the casks" is 
due to the sacral chronology. In the evening, the day of the Pithoigia 
passes over into the Choes, so that the casks would have been opened 
just before nightfall, and the temple would have opened at sundown. 
Plutarch attests that, in his native Boeotia, the new wine would be 


5 The Vinalia on the twenty-third of Apríl are degustandis vinis instituía-, Pliny NH 18.287, 
and cf. Varro 1.1.6.16; Festus 65 M.; Òv. Fasf. 4.863 -900; Wissowa (1912) 115.8. 
FGrHist 325 F 12 = Ath. 465a: npòs tí> icpii <prpri toü èv A ípvais Aiopiktov tò ykcÕKos 
Pepovraç tovç 'Ai?ij vaíovs èk TÜn- TTLÔtjjr rôi ticAú Kí/Jiltmí, sir’ txvrovç TrpocrtpépEijdai. 
hpóç tò iepóv Jacoby, with the consequence that the date of the opening, "Demosth." 
59 76, has to be changed (III b Suppl. Notes p. 161). If Dórpfeld's Identification of the 
unnaion is correct (see IV.i.n.9 above), only a few people could enter the shrine at the 
^me time. K. Kerényi, Symb. Oslo 36 (1960), 5-11, concludes from the word yXevKos, 
must," that Phanodemos is describing an autumn festival. But Plut. Q. conv. 655c- 
56 b evidently identifies y\ei>Koç with eéoç olvoç: tò ykevKoç i)Kt<TTa pefivcncei 655b 
aucÓTcaç ó véoç olvoç ov peêvcrKei 656a; cf. sapa Ov. Fast. 4.780. FXsúkoç of course also 
|T eans grape juice (vboôXítttm vt,tò ykevKvi Nik. Alex. 299); the change brought about 
°ugh fermentation is not marked ín the language. For depictions of the opening of 
^ne cask see van Hoorn (1951) #613 pl. 8i, #196 pl. 82. 

demosth." 59 76. The shrine of Dionysus at Thebes (Paus. 9.16.6) is likewise open 
°nly on one day; cf. Paus. 2.7.5 (Dionysus at Sikyon), 7.20.1 (Patrai). 
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opened in honor of the Agathos Daimon "after the evening wind." 8 
Throughout the day, people flocked together from vineyards all over 
Attica: freeholders who seldom entered the city, slaves and laborers of 
the landowners who lived in the city—a colorful crowd of strangers 
and friends with great ttlxEol loaded on clattering carts drawn by don- 
keys: they gathered at the place in front of the temple, waiting for it to 
open at sunset, and to pour the first Iibation to the god from the 
newly opened casks. After holding out for months, despite longings 
and anxious curiosity, they finally broke the resinated seals. The ten- 
sion of testing the results of a year's work dissolved into pleasure— 
reason enough to praise the god of wine. 

The fact that the wine-tasting grew into a drinking competition 
on the following day of the pitchers, and that everyone got his own 
jug—slaves and laborers, too, indeed, even children—seems to be 
such a simple form of collective merriment as to require no explana- 
tion. 9 In Aristophanes' Acharnians, the good fortune of the peace- 
making anti-hero, Dikaiopolis, culminates in a drinking bout at the 
Choes. Here too, Dikaiopolis wins and gets a wineskin as a prize, 
enough to fill dozens of Choes pitchers. Thus, the guzzling is self- 
perpetuating—no wonder scholars have been satisfied to State that 
the Choes was an undeniably merry festival. 10 Yet the background for 
this day's merriment seems strange and even uncanny. 

There is unambiguous testimony that the day of the Choes was a 
"day of pollution" (piapà Tjpépa)." People would start the day by 
chewing—contrary to all natural predilection —on Ieaves of a particu¬ 
lar hawthorn variety, pá/xvoç, which were otherwise used to ward off 
ghosts. 12 Doors would be painted with pitch —a normal way to water- 


8 On the sixth day of the month Prostaterios: Plut. Q. conv. 655c. 

’Prod. Schol. Hes. Erga 368, on Pithoigia: oure oíkstt)v ovte purthvTÓi' sipyeiv ri) 1 » 
àno\av<TEoj<; tov oivov De/jutòv t]v . . . Cf. Antigonos of Karystos, Ath. 437c. That is 
why the "black" day of the Choes is a "white" day for slaves: see Callim. fr. 178.2. On 
the children see nn. 27-29 below. For expenditures for State slaves at the Xóeç see IG 
II/III 3 1672.204. 

Aristoph. Ach. 1000-1234. "The Anthesteria . . . plainly a cheerful feast": Pickard- 
Cambridge (1968) 15. 

"Phot. piapà rjpépa’ èv roiç XovíTiv ' AvttecrTrjpiiòvos pr^vós. More concisely Hsch- 
piapai ripépai- tov 'A vÔE<m)pia>voi prjvós (cf. Eust. 456.6). There is a tendency, con¬ 
trary to Photios' clear indication, to treat the Chytroi as the actual piapà rjpépa: see 
Farnell V (1909) 216; Pickard-Cambridge (1968) 14. 

12 Phot. pápvos' ipvróv o èv roiç Xovcriv úç àkeÇupáppaKov épacrãrvTo êoaõev; Phot- 

piapà r)p.èpa. On pápvoç see Nik. Ther. 861—62: povvr) yáp mfcrretpa (Sporâiv àrr° 

Krjpaç èpiiKei (862) with Schol. 860 = Sophron fr. 166 Kaibel, Euphorion fr. 137 PoweH- 


proof the wood; 13 * but when all the doors of the city shone, sticky and 
black, so that a door could be opened only with care, it was a'most 
striking expression of a dies ater. All temples were shut on this day 11 
s0 that normal life was largely paralyzed: since there could be no 
oaths sworn m the temple, no important business could occur, no 
marriage be settled on. There could be no "normal" sacrifice at any of 
the altars. Nevertheless, the temples were not barricaded, just sur- 
rounded with ropes. Each individual had to construct the symbolic 
boundary m his mind: on this day access to the gods was interrupted. 
Only that temple which was otherwise shut was now open—the tem¬ 
ple of Dionysus èv Ai/xmtç. 

In observance of the dies ater, far from the gods, people gathered 
behind doors freshly covered with pitch to eat together and, above 
all, to drink. 15 The family, including all relatives—though probably 
without women assembled at the house of the head of the family 
Officials gathered at the office of the archons, the Thesmotheteion 
near the Areopagus.’* The "king," basileus, would preside. The peo¬ 
ple probably carne, together at the usual mealtime, in the late after- 
noon. What followed, however, was the clear antithesis of the usual 
festival meai. Each participant had his own table,’ 7 and whereas wine 
and water were normally served in a great mixing bowl out of which 
the wme-pourers would fill the cups all around, each participant at 
the Choes was given a pitcher that would be his forever, the Chous 
which held about two and a half liters of mixed wine. ,s This is the pre- 
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iMjnae [inqtí) i 237.3; Harnson (1922) 


hot. papvos- . . . Kat ttIttt, èxpiovTo rá Separa (O-Oipara Cd.); Phot. puapà tpepa- 

EleusT 7 r 7 mrr Ç f" P “ Ç * XptW ° n the use of P itch see ‘he building account from 

koí T ■ í l6 'Ü J7 ° mTT1V: KE P a ^ a àkEl^ai ràç òpoipà*; rov 'Ekevinvíov 

the shr n tTV PrÍeS ‘ 3t the Bab y |onlan New Y «r' S festival paints the doors of 
e wine with cedar-resin: ANET rrx 

see°Pha 8 noH "'"Tu'™ 11 ^P^Xoiviopa Alkiphr. 4.18.11; in the etiologicaJ myth 

48 OosT' 3 k 5 F ÍOr vase 'P aintin 8 s see K. Fr„s Johansen, La archae- 

X 3 (1967)- 175-98 (who incorrectly speaks of the "Chytroi"). 

differenTvÍewT 118 ?' M'" baSk !‘. S; see Aristo P h - Ach - 1085-1142. Schol. ad 961; for a 
, ent Vlew see Eratosthenes, FGrHist 241 F 16. 

withschol. 0 "" 6l3t>; AlkÍpHr ' 4 l8 ' n; Cf ' ArÍSt ' Ath ■ M ■ 3 5; Aris toph. Ach. 1203, 1224 

1? p 

1! Eur ^ TaUr 949 ' P1Ut C ° mK &43a; Eratoslhen es, FGrHist 241 F 16. 

Ot^jT 953 'f 0; Phanodemos ' FGrHlst 325 F 11; Apollod., FGrHist 244 F 143. 
Sk ylax i 12 n n rS 5l?e K f rate | b ln Aík ' 495b - At Athens the y were sold at the Choes: see 
lc 1I/HJ2 Ié72 2 ^ 4 lílCla ammal 5 xepapia and wine for the State slaves eÍç Xòaç see 
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requisite for the notorious drinking competition: crowned with ivy 
wreaths, 19 the people would wait for the trumpet signal 20 blown from 
the Thesmotheteion at the king's order to initiate the drinking. The n 
all those assembled would drink "in silence," 21 without a word or a 
song—indeed, apparently, without prayer—filling and refilling their 
cups till the Chous was empty. Out of all the odd customs on this 
"day of pollution/' the silence while drinking probably seemed the 
most peculiar to the loquacious Athenians. To them, wine and song 
went together, and drinking to one another with song and speech 
was a highly refined social game. On the day of the Choes, people sat 
together under one roof but as if enclosed by invisible walls: separate 
tables, separate jugs, and all surrounded by a general silence known 
otherwise only at sacrifice when the herald calls out his evtprjixeiTe. 

The language of the ritual is clear: the so-called drinking competi¬ 
tion bears the stamp of a sacrifice. The peculiarities of the Choes- 
drinking are the norm at the bloody sacrifice: not just the silence, 22 
but the individual tables 23 and the distribution in portions as equal as 
possible; 24 above all, the atmosphere of pollution and guilt. From this 
perspective, the drinking competition reveals its original function: ev- 
eryone starts together so that no one can say another started first. 
Likewise, when the day begins, the act of chewing the leaves to avert 
evil, rather than carrying them or hanging them up, is a cathartic 
preparation for the sacred meai, handed down from hunting rituais. 


19 Alkiphr. 4.18,11; frequently depicted on the Choes pitchers— cf. IV.4.n.2 below. 
“Aristoph. Ach. 1001; cf. IV.5-n.15 below. 

21 Plut. Q. conv. 613b, 643a; Eur. Iph. Taur. 951. The prize, according to Phanodemos, 
FGrHist 325 F n, was a cake (7rXa»<oüç); Aristoph. Ach. 1002, 1225 has a wineskin—a 
comic exaggeration of the drinking competition: besides the Chous, Dikaiopolis ímme- 
diately drinks a bowl of unmixed wine (1229); he thereupon receives a whole àaKos. 
For Nike with a Chous—i.e., victory in the drinking competition—depicted on a 
Chous see Würzburg 4937 = ARV 2 871.95; E. Simon, Gnomon 42 (1970), 711. 

22 EiVt yxsiv: see Stengel (1920) 111; among the Romans see G. Mensching, Das HeiUge 
Schweigen (1926), 101-102. 

^Movotpáyoi in the cult of Poseidon at Aegina, Kaâ' avrow; ètp’ -q/xepas ÉKKaiòcKa pf/r» 
o-uaTríjç ivTiiüVTOLi Plut. Q. Gr. 3 oid-e (cf. Ath. 5 88e); Kadqp.Evo<; Aesch- 

Ag. 1595 at the feast of Thyestes—the text, however, is fragmentary and corrupt (c 
E. Franekel ad loc.). 

24 At óvvcros utoÔcutt/ç Plut. De E 389a, Harpokr., Hsch. IcroÔaÍTr)*;. 

25 For "dividing up the guilt" in sacrificial ritual see Meuli (1946) 228; at executions, se® 
K. v. Amira, "Germanische Todesstrafen," Ahh. München 31.3 (1922), 226, 228, at a \. 
of murder, Hdt. 5.9274. 

26 For laxatives and the like, see GB VIII 83; before the "festival of the first íruits" (Indi' 
ans) see GB VIII 73, 75-76. 


py eating food, one incurs guilt which must be distributed equally 
am ong all. And only those who receive their share can belong, bound 
together by the act they have committed. 

For precisely this reason, the meaning of the Choes touches the 
lives of children. When a child was no longer a baby, at the age of 
three, it would be presented to the family clan, the phratry, and it 
participated in the Choes festival for the first time that same year. 27 
"Birth, Choes, adolescence, and marriage" 28 are the basic stages in 
the development of a young Athenian. The child was given a wreath 
of blossoms, his own table, and his own pitcher, of a size appropriate 
to his age. Sharing in the wine signified the first step toward sharing 
in the life of the society, in adult life. A little Choes pitcher was placed 
in the grave of any child who died before it was three, so that it could 
at least reach the goal symbolically in the next life which it had failed 
to reach in this one. 29 This was analogous to the placement of the 
Loutrophoros, the water jug for the bridai bath, on the tomb of one 
who had died before marriage. 30 Most of the Choes pitchers that have 
survived come from such grave offerings, a custom which appears to 
have been especially fashionable for a time in the second half of the 
fifth century. 

This interpretation of the Choes ritual as an initiation, a bond 
made by symbolically incurring guilt, is confirmed by the etiological 
myths told by the Athenians to explain the customs. Though varying 
in detail, they agree in speaking of a murder and blood guilt that left 
its mark upon the drinking of wine. And they forged a link with 


Philostr. Her. 12.2 (II 187.21 ed. Teubn. 1871 )' Adqvqmv oí tt cuôeç èv pqvi' Av^emq- 
puàvi (TTEtpavovvToa TÔjv àvOéwv rpíroí ànò ycvF.ãs erei. For membership in the phratry 
in the "third or fourth year" see Procl. In Tim. I 88.18 Diehl; Deubner (1932) 116, 234. 

Bocpojv. yevvqvem, xotue, èipq/icías: see IG 1 I/III 2 1368.130; cf. the relief, Koumanou- 

es 3509, Deubner (1932) pl. 16.1 with the epigram ijXiKÍTjç xotxwe, ó ôé Saíp,a>v r.<pôa- 
^_ T °W Xoêç (#157 Kaibel = IG II/III 2 13139). On the wreath of blossoms and offertory 
table see van Hoorn (1951) passim. The oft-depicted little cart was given to Pheidip- 
Pides at the Díasia (Aristoph. Nub. 864), but an Athenian terracotta has a silenus pull- 
m 8 it: F. Eckstein, and A. Legner, Antike Kleinkunst im Liebieghaus (Frankfurt, 1969), pl. 
41 . The inscription ’Akpvttt(ol ó -rtarqp on a Chous in Baltímore, CV USA 306.3, shows 
* it was a present for a child. For teachers receiving presents on the day of the Choes 
ubulides fr. 1 (CAF II 431). On Keos, one could only drink wine once one had 
niarried: see Arist. fr. 611.28. 

S^Karouzou, AJA 50 (1946), 126, 130; A. Rumpf, Bonn. Jbb. 161 (1961), 213-14; van 
£°° rn (1951) #118, for instance, comes from the tomb of a child; #115; fig. 35 por- 
I^ys a grave-stele; cf. the stone Chous, Deubner (1932) pl. 15. The "good nurse" 
See r ^^31 TI 0 HNH XPH 2 TH is shown holding a Choes pitcher on her grave-stele: 

Simon, AK 6 (1963), pl. 3.2. 

^ em °sth. 44.18, 30; Eust. 1293.8; Cook III (1940) 370-96. 
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heroic epic by introducing Orestes: after killing his mother, Clytaern- 
nestra, Orestes came to Athens pursued by the Erinyes, in search 0 f 
expiation. Demophon, the Athenian king, did not dare turn the sup- 
pliant away, but he had to avoid polluting himself and his fellow citi- 
zens through contact with one who was himself polluted. Hence the 
curious solution: Orestes might enter the house, but was given his 
own table and jug of wine, and no one said a word to him. Both i n - 
cluded and excluded at once, Orestes celebrated the first Choes fes¬ 
tival together with the Athenians. 31 All behaved as though they had 
been stained with murder, and on this day all Athenians are Ores- 
teioi. 32 As artificial as the inclusion of Orestes in the Athenian custom 
may be, the rituahs inner tension is appropriately expressed in the 
conflict of duties and the shrewd solution found by the king. a com- 
munal meai in which community is simultaneously abolished; the 
murderer's tabu, paradoxically extended to all Athenians. The mur- 
derer may not enter the temples—on the day of the Choes, the tem- 
ples are closed; the murderer must be kept away from hearth and 
table—at the Choes, people eat at separate tables; it is forbidden to 
speak with the murderer—the Athenians empty their pitchers in si- 
lence. The day of the Choes is a "day of pollution," ptapà r)p.êpa— 
above all, the murderer is the one who is "polluted," /uapóç. 33 

The new wine is imbibed as though it carried blood guilt. This is 
expressed even more forcefully in another etiological myth about the 
Choes festival, in which the wine is brought to Athens by Aetolians. 
They were killed, and the oracle ordered the Choes festival to be es- 
tablished in atonement. 34 Aetolia was a center of viticulture, or at least j 
of myths about wine: the ruler there was Oineus, the wine-man, 

5, Eur. lph. Taur. 947-60. Phanodemos, FGrHist 325 F 11 = Ath. 437 c-d is the one who • 
mentions Demophon; cf. Plut. Q. conv. 643a, 613b. Apollod., FGrHist 244 F *33 
Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 961, Eq. 95 speaks of Pandion; cf. Jacoby on 325 F 11, III b buppi- 
p. 184. For Orestes' trial at Athens see also Hellanikos, FGrHist 323a F 22; Marm. «r., 
FGrHist 239 A 25. For the connection with the Anthesteria see also Schol. Lyk. 137A 
is assumed that the Orestes-aition for the Choes goes back to the sixth century and t a 
Aeschylus, E um. 448-52, 474 - 75 ' implicitly rejects it: see Jacoby III b SuppL, No 
pp. 28-29; cf. R Pfeiffer, Kallimachosstudien (1922), 104-12. 

,2 Callim. fr. 178.2. 

“Wàchter (1910) 64-76; L. Moulinier, Le pur et 1 'impur dans la pensée et la sensibdite « 
grecs (1950), 81-92; esp. Soph. OT 236-43; Hat. E uthyphr. 4 b; on the silence see Aes 
Eum. 448; Eur. HF 1219; Or. 75; fr. 427; LSS 115 B 54 (Cyrene). 

14 Ael. fr. 73 Hercher = Suda 428, x 364; cf. Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 961. There is a sunj 
lar story about the death of a priest of Dionysus as the aition of a goat-sacrifice a 
niai: see Paus. 9.8.2 "Siaves and Aetolians" are excluded from the sanctuary of e 
thea at Chaironeia; see Plut. Q. Rom. 267b. 


vvhose grandfather, Orestheus, planted the first vine, the offspring of 
a bitch. 35 It has rightly been suspected that the Attic myth of the 
Choes festival confused Orestheus and Orestes. 36 Beyond the similar- 
ity in names, however, they are linked by the theme of bloodshed. In 
the version of the myth that points toward Aetolia, the Athenians are 
not just Orestes' companions, but the murderers' descendants, shar- 
ing the guilt for his act. 

There was a parallel myth from Ikaria, the modem Dionyso, an 
Attic village famous for its vineyards and the customs of its vine- 
growers. Dionysus himself came to the house of Ikarios, bringing him 
the vine and instructing him in cultivation, harvesting, and pressing 
of the wine. Ikarios happily loaded the casks full of the god's new gift 
onto his cart and brought it to his fellow villagers. But the "opening of 
the casks" turned into a disaster: when the revellers, unfamiliar with 
wine, grew drunk and sank to the ground, Ikarios was suspected of 
having poisoned them. The angry crowd thereupon killed their bene- 
factor with clubs, and his blood mixed with the wine. His daughter, 
Erigone, led by her dog Maira, searched desperately for her lost father 
till she found his body in a well; she subsequently hanged herself. 37 
Thus, in the land of wine, in Attica, the myth of the wine overflows 
with gruesome details: this wine is a very special juice and anything 
but harmless. 

What we found expressed in the ritual is confirmed in the myths 
of violence and murder surrounding the first wine: drinking the new 
wine fulfills the function of a sacrificial meai, consecrated as some- 
thing bizarre, a disastrous inversion of the norm, on this day when 


15 Flekataios, FGrHist i F 15; Apollod. 1.64. 

F. G. Welcker, Nachtrag zu der Schrift über dic Aeschylische Trilogie (1826), 186, 211; S. 
Wide, Lakonische Kulte (1893), 82-83. 

The later authors (esp. Hyg. Astr. 2.4 = "Eratosth." Catast. pp. 77-81 Robert; Nonnus 
47-34-264) depend for the essentials on Eratosthenes' Erigone (fr. 22-26 Powell; R. Mer- 
elbach, Miscellanea di Studi Alessandrini in memória di A. Rostagni [1963], 469-526). Di¬ 
onysus visit is depicted on black figure vases (Brit. Mus. B 149 = ABV 245.60; B 153 = 
, z 43 - 45 ) without names being inscribed; the host could thus also be called Amphí- 

^tyon (Philochoros, FGrHist 328 F 5; Paus. 1.2.5) or Semachos (Philochoros, FGrHist 328 
2o6, Euseb. Hieron. chron. a. Ahr. 523). It then appears on a series of Attic reliefs in the 
* e Hellenistic age (Ch. Picard, AJA 38 [1934], 137-52; M. Bieber, The Sculpture of the 
elmistic Age (1955], 154; EAA III 114; interpretation dísputed). According to Paus. 
Del\ W ^ en Dionysus Eleuthereus (cf. 1 .7^.53) was introduced, the oracle of 

|i ? ' (^545 Parke and Wormell [1958]) referred to the god's arrival at the home of 
AIOkj S W3S 'I 1115 ta ^n as lhe oldest and decisive epiphany. For a new mosaic with 
UNY 20 S- AKMH- IKAPIOS and OI nPíiTOI OINON niONTEX from Paphos see 
nrc haeology 21 (1968) 48-53. 
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the normal order is inverted. The association of wine and blood, es _ 
pedally around the Mediterranean where red wine predominates, j s 
natural and is attested outside of Greece, in the Semitic realm. 38 This 
is clearly not just a metaphor. the drinking of wine became sacred 
when a whole complex ritual of bloody sacrifice was transferred t 0 
the labors and pleasures of the wine-grower. 39 For it is certain that the 
sacrificial rites, rooted in the life of the hunter, are far older than 
these, even though the history of the origin and dissemination of i n . 
toxicating beverages in the Neolithic and in the early civilizations is 
still unclear. Various kinds of beer, the fermented drink made from 
barley, probably existed before wine; and we must consider that other 
kinds of narcotics may have served similar functions in the religious 
ritual. 40 Here, the male society discovered a new, overpowering area 
of experience in which the burdens of reality were swept away by the 
flood of something utterly different. And just as groups had always 
found their identity and inner solidarity through a sacrificial ritual, so 
this new pleasure was acted out as a secret, unspeakable sacrifice. By 
simultaneously liberating and binding, the god of wine offered a new 
and stable form of community. 

Among the Indo-Aryans, the sacred intoxicating drink is called 
Soma, a god who descended from heaven, was mashed, trampled, 
and squeezed—a sacrificial victim, but still a god, regardless of his 
form— and leads the pious back to heaven. 41 The Greeks tended to 
equate Dionysus and the wine already in Classical times. 42 Conse- 

w "Blood of the vine" in Ugaritic: Baal II iv 37, ANET 133; Gen. 49:11; Sir. 50.15. "Blood 
of the earth," Androkydes, Pliny N.h. 14.58. 

14 Abo ve all, pressing the grapes turns into the bloody sacrificial act of tearing aparl, 
already among the Egyptians: see S. Schott, "Das blutrünstige Keltergeràt," Zeitschr. /. 
àgypt. Sprache u. Altertumskunde 74 (1938), 88-93; D. Wortmann, ZPE 2 (1968), 227-30; 
Eudoxos in Plut. Is. 353b-c; Israel, Isaiah 63:2; then via the Apoc. of John 14.18-20 up 
through late medieval depictions of wine-pressing; cf. Eisler (1925) esp. 226-35. 
246-48, 269-79, 334-44 The Greek "eye-cups" are possibly a continuation of the Pa- 
laeolithic "skull-cups" (Müller-Karpe [1966] 241; Maringer [1956] 123-28, 125: still p re5 ' 
ent at Pompei). 

“For conjectures concerning beer and Dionysus see Harrison (1922) 413-25; for wine 
made from sadar-fruit at Çatal Hüyük see Mellaart (1967) 269. R. G. Wasson, Soma, Pf 
vine Mushroom of Immortality (1968), tries to prove that "soma" was an hallucinogenie 
mushroom (fly-agaric); he is criticized by J. Brough, Buli. School Or. Afr. Stud. 34 (1 97 1 ■ ■ 
331-62. For a detailed discussion of drugs and ecstasy especially in America, see La 
Barre (1970) 143-49. 

A 'Rig-Veda IX (for German transi, see K. F. Geldner III [1951], 1-120). 
c Eur. Bacch. 284; Cyclops 519-28; Plat. Leg. 77}d (wine as pLaivòpEvos t>eóç); Ph an0 
demos, FGrHist 325 F 12; Philochoros, FGrHist 328 F 5. "Der Wein ist Dionysos, 
Schefold, MH 27 (1970), 119. 
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quently, the drinker of the wine would be drinking the god himself 
and the myths about the death of the inventor of wine carne to bé 
descriptions of the sufferings, death, and transformation of the god 
himself. In this regard, the Classical Greeks had virtually insurmount- 
able inhibihons: ever since Homer, gods had been immortal by defini- 
tion. H ° w ' th ^ n ' could a g° d die or become the victim of a cannibalis- 
tic meai. buch myths become themselves "unspeakable," àanrnos 
But there was a single god of whom this story was told: Dionysus 
The Titans lured the child Dionysus away from his throne, tore him 
apart, and ate him. As we can gather from allusions, 43 this myth ap- 
parently handed down in the Orphic mysteries, was known in the 
fifth century, even if it was officially ignored. To be sure, it describes 
not the preparation of the wine «-regardless of later allegorizing 
interpretations but, rather, a bloody initiation sacrifice with boiling 
and roasting. The rite of the Anthesteria implies a somewhat differ- 
ent, though largely analogous, myth of the god torn apart, whose 
blood is represented in the sacramental drinking of the wine 45 Of 
course, this hypo.thetical myth may always have existed only in allu- 
sions and disguises, whereas the story once again made distinctions 
between the god and the victim. Nevertheless, Philostratus claimed 


k i own for the myth ° f Di ° nysus ' death is cau™. *. 643 

hee 11.5.0.41 above); cf. Jacoby on Philochoros, FGrHist 328 F 7. It was argued bv 

w? ‘"'C”' L - M ° ulw “' « r»**™ JC 

there am p! 5 ? ' n h h ‘ S myth WaS lnvented in ‘he early Hellenistic age. But 
nere ‘° * (l) Knd ' fr '33 T— rrakaJv neudeos; cf. P. Tan- 

with OsWs ání He Òd"/' ^ ™ 36 (l943) ' ^ (2) The ld -tifxcation 

were by na meanl sw ^ p em P hatlc «Jence concerning the rraOr, of Osiris-which 
342-43 (3) Plat Iro re 1 t syp ' 2 ' T 4 3 2 ' 1 79 . and cf. G. Murray in Harrison (1927) 

( 4 ) iJrii (Show XenoTVT 19 

Dhilnlrtrri , ' 39 ' 5 ’ *enokrates fr. 20 Hemze, and cf. Plat. Crat. aooc Anrient 

8.37.5 probablv Tn red * a the ( mV ‘ h C ° Uld be * raCed back to Onomakritos (Paus. 
thiseonfectoe 7,; 3 SIXth ' Centur y P°™ could perhaps underlie 
«ming sources for OrnA™ P f PymS ' whlch has decisive ly changed the situation con- 
*nyi, Diomso 7 7 T * Sm ' baS l preSerVed n0thln g about Dionysus. See also K. Ke- 
171-78 95 1), 4 39 5^, Mythos, Scripta in hon. M. Untersteiner (Genoa, 1970), 

íoJanJ 7 2 n? ySUS 9 pi an a À' e80ry ° f win e-preparation see Diod. 3.62.7 = OF 
Pr - 4-4 p. í 7 4 5 Stàhlin Cnr ,n 1 ^ ^ 9 P ress -g-song see Schol Ciem. 
Xàn> see alreadv Timothe p 30 ' H ‘ mer 0r 45 4 ~ ° f 21 4 - For wine as alpa / 3 «k- 

a p °mpeia n oainti í c ?8 ° Page See also H ' Herter ' RhM 10 ° (1957), 109-10 on 
P ° 8 ' E - Slmon ' H°™™ges A. Grenier III (1962), 1418-27 on Smpana 

^904) ijg^y^; 9 ^ W . ' Sacramental drlnkln 8 Of Dionysus as wine." Foucart 

«unC n ““ ° ,OS ™' »“ h “' 
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that the Athenians performed masquerades at the Anthesteria, and 
presented Bakchai, nymphs, and horai "amid the Orphic theology".*, 
that is, he was thinking of recitations or performances of the Orph ic 
Dionysus myth on the day of the Choes. Adm.ttedly, this ev.dence 
comes from late antiquity, but even the drinking competition of Cias- 
sical times was an "initiation," reKerr,, a symbohc reprise of a bloody 
rite performed in sacred silence, incurrmg guilt for death, to estabhsh 
the order of life. 


3 . Carians or Keres 

When men became rambunctious and tried to claim as their due 
what had been granted simply as an exception, one could rebuff them 
with the verse quoted from a comedy, "Get out, you . . . ! The An¬ 
thesteria is over." 1 However, our sources do not agree as to precisely 
which vocative designation accompanied that "get out!" Some speak 
of "Keres," "as though dead souls haunt the city at the Anthesteria ; 
others of "Carians," slaves who were allowed to participate in the An¬ 
thesteria by way of exception, or else were considered the aborigmal 
inhabitants of Attica and hence entitled to take part. Either way, our 
sources are agreed that they were intimately linked to the Anthesteria. 

Influenced by the theory of animism, both Otto Crusius and fcr- 
win Rohde strongly advocated the "dead souls" explanation.’ lhere 
was the immediate parallel of the Roman Lemuria, 3 4 but soon a whoie 

«V Ap. 4.21. Cf. Luk. Desalt. 39. . ■ 

'Zenob. Ath. 1.30 p. 352 Miller = Zenob. Par. 4 - 33 , P*rom. Gr I 93 èn,.rm- ra 
èn^TovVTM TrávTOTE X atfávBW. Proverbs, as quotations from drama often app 
verse above all in trimeter, e.g., Zenob. Par. 1.50, 70. 75 - 81. 83, ^ 

overlooking the function of the verse as a proverb scholars were over-hasty m m 
,1 into a ritual cry (see Deubner [i 93 a] n 3 -M; Pickard-Cambrrdge [1968I Mb ^ ^ 
2 Mentioned second in Phot. #vpa& Kãpss, Suda d 598 - Paus. Att. âzo r ^ 
an addition in some manuscripts at Zenob. Par. 4.33. Cf. Hsch. kt)p X 

3 0 . Crusius in Allgemeine Encyclopddie der Wissenschaften und Kunste U 35 (1884b 
RML II 1136-66, esp. 1148. 1162; Rohde (1898) I 239.2; Harnson (1922) 34~3 - 
Deubner (1932) 113; cf. Malten, RE Suppl. IV 883-900. # 

4 Varro in Nonnus p. 135; Ov. Fnst. 5 - 442 . For parallels see ^ ™ problème & 

II (1871; 1913 5 ), 40; Rohde, Crusius, Deubner opp. at.; cf. G. Dumezil, f 

Centaurs (1929), 3 ~ 5 2 - 
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ut> of related folk-customs were marshalled and it was found that 
¥ tivals of the dead appeared time and again in which the dead were 
■ vited in, entertained, and finally, more or less drastically, chased 
^ a y again. Thus, the Anthesteria became an All Souls festival; even 
name was seen to reflect a "conjuring up" of the souls, 5 and the 
cask opened at the Pithoigia was thought to contain the souls. In this 
view, wine and drinking became strangely unconnected accessories, 
an d doubt arose whether to consider Dionysus here as the god of 
wine or as "lord of the souls." 

Against this, there were philological misgivings that the souls 
of the dead were ever Keres, or the Keres souls of the dead, among 
the Greeks. Rather, they were thought to be independent, "harmful 
demons," or at most "spirits," 6 for whom no connection with any 
dead ancestors was attested. Moreover, it was pointed out that the 
"Carian" explanation, which had been set aside with scorn, reflected 
an ancient and secure tradition, the only one to appear in the old ver- 
sion of Zenobius' collection of sayings. 7 Crusius traced it back to the 
Athenian Demon, who was writing before Philochoros, in the fourth 
century b.c. 8 The "Keres" version, by contrast, was a late addition 
which, according to Crusius, was a polemic against Demon by Didy- 
mus. Thus, the Athenians themselves were speaking of Carians, and 
it is hard to explain how such a misunderstanding, if it is such, could 
have arisen there. 

The Paroemiographers' claim that there was an especially large 
number of Carian slaves at Athens 9 is, of course, unsatisfactory. Ac¬ 
cording to all other testimony, Thracian and Getan slaves were far 
more numerous. But this approach too comes from the perspective of 
the Choes ritual: this "black day" is a "white day" for slaves 10 -—a sign 
that all is topsy-turvy—when they too may celebrate and participate 
m drinking. Still stranger is the story attributed to Demon: "Once, the 
Carians inhabited part of Attica and. when the Athenians celebrated 


IV.i.n.4 above. 

Wilamowit/ (1931) 272. 

^Zenob. Ath. 1.30 p. 352 Miller = Zenob. Par. 4.33 (n.11 below). 

Analecta critica ad Paroemiographos Graecos (1883; reprinted in Corpus Paroemiographorum 
Wecorum, Supplementum [1961), II), 48-49, 146 "Demonis mira inventa" (49). On De- 
U see FGrHist 327. The fact that the older tradition speaks of Carians was stressed by 
418 anSZ b niec ' 45 (1947)- 100-113; M. H. A. L. H. van der Valk, REG 76 (1963), 

I B 20, * riec ^ *° s t* ow that Demon was wrong. Pickard-Cambridge (1968) 14-15 and 
,p rune b RPh 41 (1967), 98-104, are undecided. 

, 0 s ' -^tt. i 5 20 (n. 2 above); Zenob. Par. 4.33 mentioned first. 
e tV.2.n.9 above. 
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the Anthesteria, they made an agreement with them, taking thern 
into the city and into their homes. If, however, after the festival 
someone should meet such Carians still lingering in Athens, he would 
say jokingly: "Get out, you Carians! The Anthesteria is over!" 11 

More important than the astounding claim that Carians ever i n . 
habited Attica is the information concerning a custom which clearly 
underlies this report: during the festival, aliens, "aboriginal inhabi- 
tants/' come to the city, indeed, they enter the houses as entitled by 
an agreement. But they may stay no longer than the duration of the 
festival. Precisely such a custom is attested for the Anthesteria in the 
city of Massalia.' 2 On this day, in accordance with the "right of guest- 
friendship," many Gauls living in the surrounding areas could enter 
the city, and others smuggled themselves in on carts driven into the 
city from outside and clearly used for transporting casks. As it turned 
out, this open-door policy very nearly proved the ruin of Massalia. 

The motif of allegedly aboriginal inhabitants appearing on cer- 
tain days only to be chased away afterward is found especially in one 
area of folklore—the masquerade. 13 By approaching the problem from 
this perspective, we can resolve the contradictions of the tradition. In 
mask customs such as those practiced in isolated Alpine valleys well 
into the twentieth century, the grotesquely masked beings that in- 
vaded a village had, above all, the right to be entertained as guests. 
The respect accorded to them was explained by their status as the an- 
cestors of the human race or as earlier inhabitants of the country. The 
belief in spirits is intimately and reciprocally related to mask customs. 
In the case of Athens, this prompts the hypothesis that the "spirits," 
Kíjpeç, and the "aboriginal inhabitants," Kâpeç, who filled the city on 
the day of the Choes were identical. They were mummers—probably 
called Kâpeç in Attic. It has been suggested that there may have ex- 
isted an old inflection Krjp, Kctpóç, but this is doubtful, 14 though there 


“Zenob. Ath. 1.30 p. 352 Miller has only this version, which appears second in Zenob 
Par. 4.33. 

12 Justin. 43.4.6; J. Brunel, "D'Athènes à Marseille," Revue des Etudes Anciennes 69 (1967)' 
15-30, recognized the structural correspondence with the visit and expulsíon of the 
Carians, and also compared the legend of the murdered Aetolians (IV. 2. n. 34 above) 
13 K. Meuli, Schweizer Masken (1943), 13-64; Schweiz. Arch. f. Volkskunde 28 (1927/2^' 
23-29, esp. 27; on the "Schurtendiebe" in the Lõtschental see L. Rütimeyer, Llr- 
Ethnographie der Schweiz (1924), 364. 

H E. Schwyzer, Glotta 12 (1923), 17-18; èv Kapòs aiur) li. 9.378, the meaning of vvhid 1 
was disputed in antiquity (see Schol. AB, Eust. 757.16-56; Hsch. Káp); criticism by 
R S. P. Beekes, MSS 36 (1977), 5-8. As one meaning for Káp, Hesychius has irp° 
fiarov, thus forging a link with Kapvos. Kápvsia. 


ffisy have been dialect variants even within Attica. At any rate "harm 
fui demon" and "bogeyman" would fit the mummers equaíly well 
The association with the barbarous Carians, however, was always 
eas y to make. It is hard to say which way we should, for instance, 
explain a Zeus Karios 15 or the aboriginal Megarian, Kar. 16 

The Attic Kâpeç correspond at Ieast in part to the Ionic Krjpeç, if 
only because both are chased away." On the day of the "Carians," 
the people chew on hawthorn, which keeps away the Keres. 17 The 
festival now becomes comprehensible: during the Anthesteria, masked 
and menacing mummers invade the city and its homes, coming from 
outlying areas together with the new wine—perhaps even riding on 
the wagons that carry the casks. At any rate, it is attested that on the 
day of the Choes, mummers would ride around in the city on carts, 
pursuing, with lewd jests, anyone they met. 18 The Choes pitchers 
often contain depictions of grotesque masks in various forms that in- 
duced reactions of terror and even aggression. 19 Whereas the more 
artistic masquerade became centered at the Greater Dionysia, in com- 
edy and hagedy, the Anthesteria remained a more primitive, impro- 
visational, parodistic form of mummery. 

The mixture of merriment and seriousness is particularly strikine 
m the masquerade: wild laughter is acted out against the backdrop of 
terror and fright. To this extent, driving away the alien "Carians" fits 


f0r AP ?"° K “ ptlüS at Hiera P olis see G. Pugliese Carratelli, AS A A 41/2 
' P IC 4) ' 351 7 ° ; for a l£ P° v TOV Kapiov at Torrebis/Lydia see Nikolaos, FGrHist 

sw Paus ^ f eph ByZ Kapia ' for A P oll ° in the form of a pyramidal stone 

See IV.2.n.i2 above. 

—’^'- SUda T 19 = PaUS ' AU - 7 4 Erbse: T fl xow Éoprr, oi 

«airoL a" 701,9 omcvTin-Ta'; êcTKumróv re Kcd èkocSópovv. to SaM 

generally of W E ™ Í0W ' <Ph0t ' Suda 77 2 ° 2 3 > ^pneía, speaks 

Gr .1 451) Schol m>p7Taí ’ (hence TOIÇ Aioiwíoiç App. Prov. 4.80 (Paroem. 

Ath. j 74 d „ w U .. ' PP ' 772 f' 2 ° 2 - 1 5 - MeiW^éweç Ktapá[,ovcnv rí)ç ijpépaç Zenob. 
see Ariltooh 3 F„ d er ' App ‘ Prov ' 4-8o. For êf ápáfijç as the model of lewd mockery 
fr. 43 (caf u DemOSth / l8 l22; P,at - Le S- 6 37 b; Men. Perinthia fr. 4; Phüemon 

Hal X f ; ‘lí 9) [ ; Trr fr 2 P u 121 Leeman = Euseb Prae P- Ev - M 6.13; Dion. 
rpxrya y„ ZZ- ^ V ' 8 ' W ™ ,0Sfr ' K 4 - 20; Scho1 Aristoph. Nuh. 296: rr, V 

ft» èn^aôZZor ^ yV<OPlflOL yRl " 1,l ’ Tal ' TU a **’ ■ *2- 

H 8 ; #505 l fí/ n f I h o t 7 ed bya „r aSk .! ee Van H ° 0rn (1951) #9lS fi 8- 8 4' and ct - #11 7 % 
#2 56 íl j'Zo n Wa ng OÍÍ 3 8 rotesc l ue bein g ^e #102 fig. 26, and cf. 
3317 , Harrison (LZT if fa TZ ^ Herakies Kr iP a P ^see the pelike Berlm 
Uüv i-eG234 = ARV2 «fí £ i 7 347 (slmilar, y fraldes against PEPAI, pelike 
34 ARV 286.16, and cf. 284.1, 653.1, 889.160; RML III 2083) 
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SACRED MARRIAGE AND LENAIA-VASES 


in with the sacrificial character of drinking at the Choes. It is precisely 
in sacrifice, in the central moment of the unspeakable action, that on e 
finds the intrusion of aliens, integrated as part of the comedy of inno- 
cence, who seize a portion for themselves and must therefore with- 
draw again. We may recall the bands of werewolves, the people 0 f 
Delphi at sacrifice, and the hirpi Sorani. 20 Just so at the sacramental 
drinking of the wine, unfamiliar, uncanny guests were present beside 
the friends and family who had been invited. On this day, no one 
might be turned away, each received his pitcher of wine; yet each man 
sat alone at a separate table, behind pitch-covered doors. Thus, one 
encountered the sacred through that which is uncanny. 

A pan-Hellenic myth tells of another opening of a cask which like- 
wise attracted wild guests: Herakles stopped at the house of Pholos in 
the Pholoe Mountains, and in his honor, his host opened the big old 
cask that was sunk in the floor. Thereupon the centaurs stormed down 
from the mountains. They grew drunk and started the fight that ended 
in their bloody defeat. 21 This was a favorite theme in Archaic vase- 
painting: centaurs come from outside to taste the wine and are subse- 
quently driven away. This myth is a Peloponnesian version of the Attic 
Pithoigia and Choes on a heroic levei. 


4 . Sacred Marriage and 
Lenaia-Vases 


Even though the topsy-turvy order of the day of the Choes, with 
its license, its drunken mockery, was enjoyed to the full, the goa 


20 See Ch. II above. 

21 Apollod. 2.83-85; PR II 499-502; Brommer (1960) 135-38. Dumézil (1929) tne ° 
show that centaurs existed as masks: see his pl. 1. This sort of animal masquerade, " 
the animaTs hind part fastened on, is now already attested through the wall-pam jS 
of Çatal Hüyük (see I.2.n.ig, I.8.n.28 above). The picture on the lekythos from j 
(ARV 2 760.41; Harrison [1922] 43) in which the <lwx<*í, which have been conjure 
Hermes, swarm out of the pithos can be explained through the function of the une 3 
vases, or round clay rings, at libations for the dead; cf. the black figure co " lca s ( . 
from Frankfurt in H. V. Herrmann, Omphalos (1959), pl. 5; A. Furtwàngler 
men (1900), pl. 20.32; pace Harrison, this has no direct connection with the Uiony 

mdoéyia. 
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jpust always have been to overcome the "day of pollution," to end the 
neriod of godlessness: the Chytroi follows the Choes. Sundown on 
[ke twelfth of Anthesterion signaled the end of the "day of pollu¬ 
tion-" By this time, the Choes pitchers were empty, but they could not 
be simply put away. At other festivais, after the drinking was over, 
pious revellers would bring the wreaths that they had worn to a tem- 
ple and deposit them on a statue. 1 On this day, however, the temples 
were closed, except for that of Dionysus "in the Marshes." Hence the 
peculiar ritual that closed the day of the Choes. According to the tale, 
it was once again begun by king Demophon when he was entertain- 
ing Orestes: "He ordered that after the drinking was over, they should 
not deposit in the temples the wreaths which they had worn, since 
they had been under the same roof with Orestes. Rather, each should 
lay his wreath around his Choes pitcher and take it to the priestess at 
the temple 'in the marshes,' and then perform the further sacrifices in 
the sanctuary." 2 Thus, on the evening of the day of the Choes, the 
streets and alleys of Athens carne to life with people flocking to the 
temple "in the marshes," holding their empty pitchers, crowned with 
wreaths. After drinking two and a half liters of wine, not every revel- 
ler was quite steady on his feet, and there could be no more question 
of sacred silence. Aristophanes has his watery chorus of croaking 
frogs sing of the events at the temple "in the marshes": "Let us strike 
up the hymn to the sound of the flute, my lovely sounding song, ko- 
ax, ko-ax, which we sing in the water to the Nysaean son of Zeus, 
Dionysus, when the drunken crowd staggers in procession to my sa¬ 
cred precinct at the sacred festival of pots." 3 The word KpanrakÓKu- 
Moç, "rambling in drunken revelry," captures the mood of the eve¬ 
ning. On a visual levei, it is brought to life in the depictions on the 
Choes pitchers. 4 There we see the somewhat unsteady figures, their 


‘See Timaios, FGrHist 566 F 158. 

Phanodemos, FGrHist 325 F 11; Deubner (1932) 99, 100 paraphrases the last words, 
eiretTo: ffveu, èv rõ1 iepw rá éní\oma, as "die Neige zu spenden"—but õvelv is not 
°"irÉvl>Eu 


3 Ran. 


211-19. 


eubner (1932) 244; H. R. Immerwahr, TAPA 77 (1946), 247-50; cf. van Hoorn (1951) 
762 fig. 173; #385 fíg. 85; #328 fig. 503; #633 fig. 95; #40 fig. 97; #838 fig. 88; pelike 
sei fig. 109; #602 fig. 107; #651 fig. 168; #581 fig. 527, etc.; #842 fig. 87 = Deubner 
2 932 ) pl. 9.2 = Metzger (1965) 68.26: a "priestess" receiving wreaths (or Basilinna 
Dionysus; cf. E. Simon, AK 6 [1963], 21?). Plato Critias 120b says that in Atlan- 
e bowls out of which people drink at the sacrifice for an oath are consecrated in 
a e s hrine. For the breaking of pots in funerary cult see W. Helbíg, SB München (1900), 
' ^ 7-51 (against this cf. LS 97.9; [rà Sé à]yyeia àntxpépEo-úaL); in Hebraic sin- 
erin g< see at Lev. 6:21. 
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wreath-covered pitchers (obviously long empty) m hand or even hung 
on the lvre striding along by the light of torches, reelmg and cap er - 
Z According to Aristophanes, this occurred at the Chytroi, for wit h 

the evening the new phase had already begun. 

just as the drinking at the Choes corresponded to the centra 1 act 
of the bloody sacrifice, we recognize the dosmg ntualof the hunting 
and sacrificíng complex in this evening assembly. Killing and eat- 
• ng were foUowed by gathering the remains 8 in order to make a sym- 
boüc restitution and a permanent order. The sacred wine ^stnb- 
uted in the Choes pitchers in equal portions: everyone had the same 
amount to drink. Now all these jugs were gathered together at a on- 
secrated place Time and again in myth the remnants of a victim torn 
apart at collected, deposfted, brought back to life m just this way. 
Such was the story of Dionysus torn apart/ regardless of whe*er the 
events were said to occur at Delphi or were moved to Crete. Perhaps 
this perspective helps clarify the name Dionysus m the Marshe s which 
seems so inapproprlate to the local conditions at Athens: marshes and 
swamps-or for the Coastal inhabitant, the sea-are the places where 
tMngs disappear and surface again miraculously. This is where vic- 
timstre submerged. This is where stories appear of the gods return 
from the depths . 7 This is the place where Dionysus reveals himse a 
eod beyond bloodshed, death, and the sacral meai. 

8 The temple was administered by a priestess—nota priestess ex 
clusively its own, for this temple was normally closed, but by a wom 
iTaZrned the priestly duties for this day Fourteen women were 

appointed by the "king" for the temple m the marshes , They 
calíed simply "the venerable ones ." 8 At their head was the queen, 

‘PhUodem°Í piet. 2 p. 16 col. 44 Gomperz 'Pias 

,62.6 rrákcv 8'úrró rrjç Ar,PVrpos t£>p peku>P avpappo^eprorp, ct n.5.^1 

the myths of Aktaion (II.4-n.18 above), Hippolytus ( em ae 7 Ro ^ ert) ' 0sir is 

Pentheus (Eur. Bacch. 1299-1300), Orpheus ( Erat. Cat. 24 pp. 4 4 

'ihusitCspring in Lerna Dionysus sinks and reappears, and is "called up" (P^ 1 

Is 364 f., and cf.III.3 n.33 above); cf.alsoIII.8 above. , „ h 

s.v. (Cd. yepaiai or yepapca); Demosth. 59.73,78, 

sified) has yepapai; Deubner (1932) 100 n - 5 - Phrynichos 

•The tradition in Demosthenes (59.74) « spUt l ^ ^ 
(p 225 Lobeck), Aelius Dionysius (/3 5 Erbse), and Pollux (8.90) recogm 
which also appears in the context of a child s game. Men. 5 
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•fe of the archon basileus himself. She was responsible for swear- 
the the «venerable ones," and she herself had the most spectacular 
'to play * n the program of the festival: she was given to the god as 
10 iide. In a building in the marketplace, the Bukolion, the god and 
S mortal woman came together in love . 10 

‘ On which day of the Anthesteria this occurred is not recorded. 
v t it should be clear that the "day of pollution" at íeast would be out 
f the question, and since the "queen" was formally delivered to the 
° d as his bride, there is no possibility of shameless coupling by 
davlight. Marriage processions belong to the night, as do the works 
f Aphrodite. Now, because the Pithoigia is clearly preliminary in na- 
hire the only possible time left in the festival is the night of transition 
from the Choes to the Chytroi.” This is confirmed by vase-paintings, 
especially a Choes pitcher in New York on which the marriage of D10- 
nvsus and Ariadne is shown, framed by the revellers from the day of 
the Choes . 12 The torch and the dangling Choes pitcher clearly mark 
the time as night, at the start of which the "tipsy crowd" marched to 
the Limnaion to celebrate the "sacred Chytroi." 


'“"Demosth " 59.73, 76; Arist. A th. Pol. 3.5; Hsch. Aiovvaov yápoç. That this act was 
part of the Anthesteria (E. Buschor, AM 53 [1928], 102-103, considered it to be of the 
Lenaea) is clear from the fact that the rópoç stating what was required of the queen 
was written on a stele kept in the Limnaion, which was open only on the day of the 
Choes: see "Demosth." 59-75~76; likewise, the altar, for the oath of the yepaípcn men- 
tioned thereafter (79), can only be the one in the Limnaion. The Eleusmian Hierokeryx 
(ibid.) assists the women at the (bloody) sacrifice for the oath. On the deoivia men- 
tioned in the oath see Jacoby on FGrHist 334 F 3. 


"Thus also E. Simon, AK 6 (1963) 11; Pickard-Cambridge (1968) 11, contra Deubner 
(1932) 109, who suggests "den Vormíttag und vielleicht den Beginn des Nachrmttags 
of the day of the Choes. For peiJrifiepo-oi yáp.01 as scandalous see Demosth. 18.129; ct. 
LSS 115 A 11-14. 

“New York Metr. Mus. 06.1021.183 = van Hoorn (1951) #745 fi g- 10 5 = Metzger (1965) 
82-63, pl. 27.2. E. Simon, AK 6 (1963), 12, correctly comments: "Es gibt Szenen, in 
denen die Entscheidung: Ariadne oder Basilinna, nicht gefãllt werden darf. For Di- 


onysus and Ariadne in the bower see Chous Leningrad 2074 St. = van Hoorn 579, 
Metzger (1951) pl. Xlll, 1. For revellers with Chous beside Dionysus, Ariadne, Eros, see 
fr. calyx-crater Tübingen 5439 = ARV 2 1057.97, AK 6 (1963), pl. 5 1 - The wedding of 
Dionysus also appears on an oinochoe from the Villa Giulia: see L. Curtius in Ver- 
nêchtnis der antiken Kunst (1950), fig. 37-41; H. Marwitz, Antike und Abendland 12 (1966), 
2. For Dionysus stepping toward a woman on a throne see the oinochoe (not the 
normal form of the Chous) in the Brit. Mus., Deubner (1932) 101-102, pl. 10. For Di¬ 
onysus, escorted by torchbearers with Chous, moving toward a door behind which a 
"'oman waits, see calyx-crater Tarquinia RC 4 x -97 ‘ ARV 2 1057.96, AK 6 (1963), pl 5-3 
(of the Komos-scene type, see van Ffoorn [1951] #781 fig- 11 Immerwahr, TAPA 77 
1 * 946 ], 250). For a satyr-child next to a recumbent couple on a South Italian Chous at 
brindisi see K. Kerényi, Rümische Mitteiiungen 70 (1963), 98, pl. 43. An Italic vase por- 
kaying Dionysus with the horns of a buli beside Ariadne (E. M. W. Tillyard, The Hope 






ANTHESTERIA 


The details of the sacred marriage were kept a secret, "unspeak- 
able." Our sources are uniformly silent and offer no assistance in de- 
ciding between the two possible explanations: was there a symboli c 
union with a statue, a herm , 13 or did a mortal represent the god—. 
most likely the "king" himself ? 14 Even in one of the surviving speeches 
of Demosthenes, that of the prosecution against Neaira, which deals 
with the scandal that the daughter of a hetaera—herself not blarne- 
less—rose to the status of "queen," we are provided with little more 
than vague indications. "This woman offered up the unspeakable sac- 
rifice on behalf of the city; she saw that which a non-Athenian shonld 
not have seen; such a woman entered the room that none of the many 
other Athenians enters, but only the 'king's' wife; she administered 
the oath to the 'venerable women/ who assist in the sacred acts; 
she was given to Dionysus as a bride; she performed the ancestral 
customs before the gods on behalf of the city, many sacred secret cus- 
toms ." 15 In spite of its lack of clarity in the details, this report gives us 
the outline of a set program. Entering a place that may not be entered: 
next to the temple in the sanctuary "in the marshes" there was a sub- 
terranean "house " 16 which obviously carne into play here. Whatever 
was carried down into it and whatever was then taken out of it—we 
recall the night of the Arrhephoroi—it was followed by a sacrificial 
oath by which the "venerable ones" were bound together; the oaths 
were taken "over the sacrificial baskets." There were fourteen "vener¬ 
able ones," corresponding to the fourteen Athenian altars of Dio¬ 
nysus . 17 This indicates a large number of sacrifices to Dionysus. The 

Vsses [1923], pl. 31.218; van Hoorn [1951] p. 51; Kerényi, op. cit.) has been linked with 
the marriage in the Bukolion. H. Marwitz, Antike und Abendland 12 (1966), 97-110, tries 
to explain the "Aldobrandic wedding" as referring to the Attic Hieros Gamos. 

13 H. Goldmann, AJA 46 (1942), 64-67. 

14 Farnell V (1909) 217 (with doubts); Deubner (1932) 107-109, 116-17; cf- GB 
Against this cf. E. Simon, AK 6 (1963), 12 with reference to the myth of Theseus: the 
king must defer when Dionysus appears. In a similar way Oineus leaves Deianeira te 
Dionysus: Hyg. Fab. 129. The myth of Kephalos and Prokris (Pherekydes, FGrHisl 3 F 
34), however, contains the motif that the king departs but comes back in disguise. For 
coupling with a statue of Leukippos before the wedding at Phaistos see Ant. Lib. 17A 
15 59-73/ and cf. 85. 

“See IV.i.n.9 above. 

^An. Bekk. 231.32; Ael. Dion. y 7 Erbse (n. 8 above); it is not stated nor is it probable 
that all of these altars were in the Limnaion. Foucart (1904) 138-41 brought out the 
strange correspondence that Osiris was torn into fourteen parts (Plut. Is. 358a; for 2 
parts, cf. Diod. 1.21.2), and that accordingly there were tombs of Osiris in equal num 
ber. For two komasts —a woman at an altar, beside her a man with two torches on 2 
Chous —see van Hoorn (1951) #870 fig. 69, for a man with Chous and sacrificial basket- 
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clímax carne when the "queen" was presented to the god and the rite 
was accomplished—precisely what Aristotle unabashedly calls the 

sexual act. 

If the sacramental drinking on the day of the Choes symbolized a 
bloody sacrifice, the sacred marriage that followed the gathering of 
the remains must likewise belong in the context of ritual restitution 
And this is several times attested in myth and custom. The victim is 
appeased by being given a woman ; 18 indeed, he is revitalized in the 
embrace and obtains new regenerative powers. Thus, Isis conceives 
Horus after Osiris' scattered remains have been gathered together ; 19 
and the god enters the Pythia sitting on the tripod . 20 Here, too, of 
course, the "sacred" in the sacred marriage carries the greatest dan- 
ger: just as the woman can revive her dead partner, he can kill the 
woman. 

These outlines would have to suffice, were it not for the pictorial 
tradition which in all probability provides us with a precise indication 
of the form in which Dionysus appeared on that night. Dozens of At¬ 
tic vases exhibit an utterly primitive form of Dionysiac statue that has 
sparked the curiosity of religious historians for a long time. This was 
no anthropomorphic god. There was simply a mask suspended on a 
column. Sometimes there are two masks peering in either direction, 
like Janus. A robe was hung around the column, the crude indication 
of a body, though lacking arms and legs. Instead of these, we see 
cakes skewered onto it; branches sprout from the body; a three-legged 
sacrificial table is set up in front of the statue, covered with all sorts of 
tood, but, most importantly, two jugs of wine, the stamnoi. With 
measured steps, women move about the whole scene, drawing wine 
f n drinki ng it—at least when the painter restrains his fantasy and 
ure^) ° Ut the USUal horde of intru ding satyrs and maenads (see Fig- 


5270*7 T f , DÍOnySUS?) ' and 3 man in front of an altar se e a fragment from the Agora P 
?, 7 ' Talcott ' 49 ( 1945 )' 526-27. 6 

„ e I- 7 -n. 40-42, 51 above. 

^ Ind * 

íionsgesdUcMe ^ ^ 35R Bonnet ' Reallexikon der ágyptischen Reli- 

2, Bee M-5-nn.55, 56 above. 

v ases Fr foÍ! nhaUS ; lenüenvasen ( 72 - Winckelmannsprogr. 1912), described twenty-nine 
figure Iekvih UP L eme u t *** Plckard ‘ Cambrid g e (*968) 30.2. The depiction on the black 
" n »ummví K " 71/ in Which R Hack1 ' ARW 12 (*909). 195 ' saw Egyptian 

470.103 La ? lf> ' f' J ' B ° ardman ' The Greeks Overseas (198o 2 ), 151, Beazley ABV 
n °graphical 1969 274 ' h0Wever ' saw "Dionysus," is closely related to this ico- 

F >cat type. The iconographical parallels from Egypt adduced by Hackl are not to 
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It is impossible to decide which Attic festival of Dionysus thi$ 
mask-worship reflects. August Frickenhaus, who made the most co m . 
prehensive survey of these vases, called them "Lenaia-vases." Sinc e 
next to nothing is known of the Lenaia, his theory cannot be conclt,. 
sively refuted. But the Choes vases have recently yielded up some evi- 
dence that speaks for a connection with the Anthesteria. 22 A similar 
depiction has appeared on a Choes pitcher, 23 and another Choes 
pitcher clearly exhibits an earlier stage in the ritual: here we see the 
mask of the god in the Liknon, flanked by two women with the wine- 
kantharos and a tray containing fruits. 4 This is not, in any case, part 
of the Pithoigia, for the wine has already been poured into t e stam- 
noi 25 where it was stored for daily use. For the Greeks, a wine-drinking 
woman was scandalous, but the women on the Lenaia-vases are evi- 
dently performing a solemn, sacred duty. It is likely, then, that they 
represent—as the mortal counterpart of the mythical maenads the 
society of the "venerable ones," administering their office on the 
night of the Chytroi. There is a text listing the rituais of the Anthe¬ 
steria which mentions, between the "tying" of the temple with ropes 
and the Chytroi itself, a "setting-up," iSpvmç . 26 This word could just 


be taken lightly. the depiction thus becomes a further example for the syncretism of 
Osiris/Dionysus at the time of Hekataios (cf. III.6.n.8 above). The main argument for 
the attribution to the Lenaia is the name of the festival itself, which is lmked to Ay vai - 
páxxoa (Frickenhaus 27-28). There is literary evidence for Dionysus riepuaocioç at 
Thebes: see Mnaseas Schol. Eur. Phoen. 651; as a column, o-rúAoç, encircled by ívy, see 
the oracle and Eur. fr. 203 TGF in Ciem. Strom. 1.24.163. 

“Besides Frickenhaus, those advocating the Lenaia were Deubner (1932) 127-3 2 ' 
Simon (1969) 276; hesitantly, Pickard-Cambridge (1968) 30-34; undecided, Metzger 
(1965) 66-68. Those arguing for the day of the Choes, with reference to Phanodemos^ 
FGrHist 325 F 12 (see IV.2.n.6 above), were Nilsson, \dl 31 (1916), 329 - OpMCuU 
(1951), 198, etc.; (1955) 587; W. Wrede, "Der Maskengott," AM 53 (1928), 81-95; 
ster in Pickard-Cambridge (1962) 80. The votive offering by two women of a maski.K 
image of Dionysus—which recurs in a similar form on herms—is not decisive. 

J. Frei, AA (1967), 28-34; E. Simon (1969) 271.12 connected it with Lenaios. 
“Leningrad 19893, van Hoorn (1951) #603 fig- 53 , but preferably in Metzger (1965) P _ 
27.3, pp. 66-67. In contrast to the other Lenaia-vases, there are men portrayed 
next to the idol and the offertory table. There is a bull's skull in the picture. 

24 Athens, Coll. Vlasto, van Hoorn (1951) #271 fig. 38 = ARV 2 1249.13, Nilsson l- g ” 
pl. 38.1. 

25 K«TE<7Tap.i'tcrpÉeoç Theophr. Caus. PL 2.18.4. a 

“Alkiphr. 4.18.11 (cãpeaiv Cdd.; i&fivcnv conj. Meineke). (Hock [1905] 62 argues ° 
link with the setting-up of the fourteen altars, but altars "set up" m older times ^ 
mally continue to exist.) For the setting-up of a Dionysus herm on a sarcophag 
Princeton see F. Matz, Die dionysischen Sarkophage III (1969), # 202 P ! - -* 11 ; 2lB , 

Abh. Mainz (1963), 15, 1428-43 also for the connection with the "god of masks - - 

also Hock (1905) 56. 


aS well refer to the strange statue of Dionysus as to the two stamnoi in 
jvhich the wine is set up before the god of wine. In either case, that 
^hich had previously been dismembered and destroyed in an un- 
oeakable sacrifice was now given shape again. 

* The statue betrays its origins. It is not a permanent temple-statue 
but is simply improvised for an annual ceremony. We can virtually see 
bow it was d°ne: the most important thing was the mask, which was 
brought and raised up, fixed and adorned. The table would then be 
brought and food and wine set on it. The "queen" had to enter a room 
which no one otherwise ever entered. One of the oldest Lenaia-vases 
depicts a woman dancing in front of a great mask of Dionysus set up 
in a cave. 27 Did the "queen" carry it up out of the subterranean Oikos 
in the Limnaion? And what was the source of the regenerative power 
so important for the subsequent marriage? It is curious how the statue 
of Dionysus on Lesbos combines the head and the phallus. 28 Yet at 
Athens we find nothing more to illuminate the dark abyss of the un- 
speakable. Only this much is clear, that amid prayer and sacrifice, 
running blood and flickering fire, the mask was raised, clothed, and 
adorned, that amid the singing of hymns, the drinking of wine and 
dancing with ever greater frenzy around the column, the god would 
suddenly appear in the middle of the night to celebrate his sacred 
marriage with unparalleled vital power. 

We recognLze here too the enduring elements of those prehistoric 
restitution rituais. Just as the animaTs bones—most importantly, its 
skull—had been deposited at a specific site—or, rather, raised and con- 
secrated—so here the mask, the equivalent of the skull, 29 was set up 
after the sacred wine had been consumed: the deity was present. In 
this way, the ritual attempted to document the restoration of or- 
der after its violation, the continuance of life through death. The 
Greeks did not subject this phenomenon to any sort of sociological- 
psychological analysis, nor in Classical times did they speak directly of 
the god's death and resurrection. Rather, they told the simple myth 
that Dionysus disappeared and returned from afar. One of the Lenaia- 
vases depicts the arrival of Dionysus, led by Hermes, at the altar of the 
"venerable women." 30 

We can surmise the course of the nocturnal celebration only in 
Va gue steps. The god and the bride must have been led in a double 

^Berlin 1930, Frickenhaus #1 p. 3; BCH 87 (1963), 319; EAA IV 1104. 
s ^ ee HI.7 n.33 above. 

I.6.n.i6 above; H. Baumann, Paideuma 4 (1950), 205. 

325 = ARV 2 460.20, Frickenhaus p. 22, Cook I (1914) 707 (cf. 708), B. Graef and 

• Canglotz, Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis zu Athen II (1933), pl. 20. 
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bridai procession from the Limnaion, whose gates would thereup 0ri 
dose for another year, to the Bukolion in the Agora. 31 Who took the 
mask down from the column, perhaps to put it on and embody the 
god for a night, is unknown. 32 The doors of the Bukolion likewis e 
dosed after the god's bride went in. Of course, the revellers' merry- 
making and turmoil continued in the streets long into the night, ju st 
as the Pannychis would accompany a wedding until sleep finally 
brought this long and many-faceted day to a dose. 


5 . Chytroi and Aiora 

The "day of the pots" took its name from the special festival food 
prepared for it: grains of all sorts were cooked together in a pot until 
they were soft, and then sweetened with honey. 1 This meai, which 


31 Both the skyphos Berlin F 2589 = ARV 2 1301.7, Deubner (1932) pl. 18.2, AK 6 (1963), 
pl. 3.3, and the skyphos in Basel, E. Simon, AK 6 (1963), 6-22, pl. 2, have been linked 
to the procession of the "queen"; see also the bell-crater Louvre G 422 = ARV 2 1019.77, 
AK 6 (1963), pl. 7.5; the volute-crater Vatican, ARV 2 590.5, AK 6 (1963), pl. 6.1, etc. A 
TTOfíiTTi beginning alongside Dionysus, i.e., perhaps in the Limnaion, is allegoricaily 
depicted on the Chous, New York 25.190, Deubner (1932) pl. 9.4; Metzger (1965) 66, 
O. Brendel, A/A 49 (1945), 519-25; cf. van Hoorn (1951) #273 fig- 23 = ARV 2 1323.36. 
The wagon-ship belongs in the Dionysia rather than in the night of the Chytroi: see 
III.7.n.26 above. The little Choes pitcher to which Deubner (1932) 104-107, pl. 11, at- 
tached such importance must be reevaluated in light of the bell-crater Copenhagen NM 
13829: see K. Friis Johansen, "Eine Dithyrambos-Aufführung in Athen," Meded. D° 
Vid. Selsk. 4/2 (1959), Pickard-Cambridge (1962) pl. 1, in which festively attired men 
sing while standing around a three-legged "maypole." If the identification of the 
dithyramb is correct, then the festival is probably the Dionysia. The procession of 
Dionysus underneath the ivy-canopy on the wagon recurs at Alexandria, c tklús 
KUT crov uai à/xnékov, Kallixeinos, FGrHist 627 F 2 (p.169.20), cf. Eust. 857.36; Hsch 
críciáç; Poli. 7.174. 

32 See nn.13,14 above. 

Tlâp crirépfjLa eiç \inpav éi/njfranreç Didymos Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 1076; \vrpai ' 77011 
(nrepp.ias Theopompus, FGrHist 115 F 347a. Cf. Sosibios in Ath. 648b èo-ri òè tó 77001 
mov . . . 7 Tavmreppía èv yXvKei "rp‘ n H ll:i>r i On the panspermia see Nilsson (195 
127-29; among modern Greeks see B. Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen (1871)- 
E. Gjerstad," ARW 26 (1928), 154-70; among Serbians and Bohemians see J. Lipp er ' 
Christentum, Volksglaube und Volksbrauch (1882), 421, 635; among Russians see Worter u^ 
Sachen 2 (1910), 100. Even today at a funeral in Rússia: "Dann bekam jeder in se.o^ 
Schüssel ein klein wenig Honiggrütze, die wir, der Seele zum Gedenken, ohne | e 
Zutat auslòffelten," A. Solschenizyn, Im Interesse der Sache (197o 3 ), 52. 


j a ys a significant role in folk custom outside Greece as well, has been 
‘gUed "a supper for the souls/' 2 and it certainly does reappear in the 

of the dead as well, though only because it is part of an espedally 
anrient tradition. Simply put, it represents the most primitive of all 
festival meais, coming from a time when the arts of grinding grain 
into flour and baking bread or cakes were as yet unknown: all edible 
grains that could be found in nature were put together to allay hun- 
ger, prepared with honey, the one seasoning found whole in nature: 
this is the "panspermia." 

The historian Theopompus has a report on this in a passage 
transmitted in two versions. The shorter one claims that "no one ate" 
from these pots, 3 and this gave rise to the theory of a meai for the 
dead from which the living were excluded, the more so because it was 
accompanied by talk of sacrifices for Chthonic Hermes—at the Choes. 
The more comprehensive version, however, says that "it is their (the 
Athenians') custom at the Choes to sacrifice to none of the Olympian 
gods, but, rather, to Chthonic Hermes; and none of the priests eats 
from the pot which everybody in the city cooks." 4 Thus, the food in 
the pot was eaten on this day by everyone in the city except the 
priests. They, for their part, sacrificed to Hermes, not to the Olym¬ 
pian gods, whose temples, as we recall, were closed on the day of the 
Choes. On the one hand, then, we have the priests and bloody food; 
on the other, a vegetarian meai. The antithesis is maintained all the 
way through. Hermes is the mediator between this world and the next, 
the god who carries Dionysus away and brings him back. Whereas his 
sacrifice would probably occur in the night between the Choes and the 

Chytroi, the "food in the pot" conclusively established the davtime 
order. 5 

As the etiology of the Chytroi, Theopompus tells the myth of the 


^Harrison (1922) 37; cf. Deubner (1932) 112; Nilsson (1955) 595. 

Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 1076, Suda x 622 = Theopompus, FGrHist 115 F 347a, tt/ç 6è 
paç prjSèva yevo-ao-dai. Accordingly, Harrison (1922) 37 writes "no man tasted"; 
, U ner ( 1 932 ) 112-13, "natürlich durfte niemand von dem Opfer essen"; Nilsson 
4 595 , "davon kostet niemand." 

347 b°\ ^ ’'^ le sour ce for Schol. M) Aristoph. Ran. 218 = Theopompus, FGrHist 115 F 
595 n • VB - lV al2T01s ^ 0<; hoiç) Xovcriv (sgovcnp Cd., em. A. Wifstrand in Nilsson [1955] 
7rot PCíTT ls a ^ s0 lhe parallel text F 347 a ) tojv per ’ 0 \vp 7 tícüv ih:an ! ovôevi tó 

8e ^ oví V Kai Tf ,ç xvrpas f,v éi Imvaiv ttúutes oi Kctrà rrjr ttóXiv. 
fll b N rEV£:Tat t6>v ‘ E Péo)r. It is arbitrary to call rwv iepétov an "interpolation" (Jacoby 
5 p ots ° teS p - 88 - 5 - and cf - Harrison [1927] 291.1). A. Mommsen (1898) 398 was correct. 
Aristo se Hing- u p (tôpuoiç) of a statue and of a temple go together: see 

Hoctc f b - 77 923 with Schol., Plut. 1198 with Schol., Phot. òp.TTvr,v, Fisch. tôpúecrtíai; 
K h 90 5 ) 59-64; cf. I. 5 .n.i 7 above. 
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flood. The few men who were able to save themselves cooked that 
meai of grains in a pot into which everything which could be founçj 
was thrown together. In this way they regained their strength and 
"named the whole festival after the name of the day on which they 
regained their courage." At the same time, "those who then survived 
tried to appease Hermes on behalf of the dead," by means of the sac- 
rifice to Hermes mentioned above.” Thus, the Chytroi is indeed linked 
with the dead, but our sources are unambiguous in calling the Choes 
"the day of pollution." According to Theopompus, the Chytroi sig- 
nified the recovery of the solid earth after the flood, the return to a 
normal way of life. The memorial to the dead is like a departure, a 
turning a way: Ffvpul^e Kôpsç. The slaves and laborers are sent back to 
work; the masqueraders no longer have rights. The story of Orestes 
can also be conduded in this way: Orestes was purified during the 
night—the Areopagus met at night 7 — and after bemg given one last 
sacrifice, the "venerable" Erinyes disappeared. 

The story of the flood complicates the picture because it brings in 
an entirely new myth. Yet the flood is not infrequently linked to an 
unspeakable sacrifice, which functions as its cause. In just this way 
the flood began after Lykaon's cannibalistic meai 8 or after the killing 
at Samothrace. 9 In the great flood that covers all, both the crime and 
criminais go down into permanent oblivion, and new life can begin 
on new shores. Thus, even if it was a later addition in Attica, the saga 
of the flood provides a structurally appropriate caesura between the 
sacramental sacrifice at the Choes and the new start on the day of the 
pots. 

Just as an agon ends a sacrifice, so there are agons attesteu tor 
the Chytroi. 10 In spite of occasional attempts to make them more 


‘Theopompus, FGrHist 115 F 347 b: òiaawilévTas ovv toúç ávâparrrovç. fjwep èâap- 

pTjtJCtV TjpÉpOC. T(ií TOCVTTJS ÔVÓpLOiTl TTpOGCtyOpEVGOCl K(XL TTfP £OpTT)V ÓlTTCUJCCV . ■ 

707,; TTEpiyevopévovs vrrèp tôív $<xvóvt(ov iká&oKrtfou to v Epp.rjv. Sacrifices to herm. 
are often depicted on Choes pitchers: see van Hoorn (1951) 26-27; it has long been a 
matter of dispute whether or not herms can also portray Dionysus (cf. IV.4-nn.13, 22 ' 
26 above). At Cyzicus, tombs are garlanded with wreaths on the twelfth and the thir- 
teenth of Anthesterion: SEG 28 (1978), 953.52. 

7 Luk. Hermot. 64; De domo 18. 

8 See Ii.i.n.15 above. 

9 See II.6.nn.9, 10 above. Cf. Guépin (1968) 287. 

■“Philochoros, FGrHist 328 F 57, and cf. F 84; "Plut." Vit. X or. 841 f.: restitution throug 
Lykurgos; Ath. i 3 od; Diog. Laert. 356; IG II/HT 2130.69 (ephebic inscription 192V 
a. d.): èneTékeaav tovs Ketfpovs. Agons are frequently represented on Choes pite 
(van Hoorn [1951] 33-39); they are, however, by no means all connected wi 
àyúJPES XvTplVOL. 


orn i n ent, they remained hopelessly overshadowed by the Dionysia 
and the Panathenaia. But even so, the evidence continues up through 
the second century a.d. It was, of course, the ephebes who played 
the most prominent role here. The newly won order is, after all, the 
business of the younger generation. 

The day of the Chytroi contained a special delight for children, 
çhls, and virgins: that is, swinging on a swing. For us, this is un- 
roblematic fun, but, as the Choes pitchers show us, it had a solemn 
side for the Athenians. A throne was set up and covered with elegant 
clothes; a fire was lit; an open 7rú?oç stood beside it in the ground— 
whether it was seen as an opened wine-cask or meant to receive liba- 
tions for the dead is uncertain. 11 Here, too, the encounter with death 
and the joy of life permeate one another: sometimes we see a satyr, or 
even Eros himself, energetically swinging a girl. 

The myth that the Athenians told in connection with this custom 
is surprisingly gloomy: a "wandering" maiden hanged herself; to 
propitiate her, the maidens and women of Athens must likewise 
"swing," 12 though of course just on a swing, thereby replacing anxi- 


11 £f. M. 42.3 A ióipoc èopT-ri 'Adqvqviv ('A êquâs Cdd., 'Adqpaiç [sir] Gaisford) f\v 
Kctkovcrip Evòenrpop; Hsch. ei)8£t7reoiç- íivnía th [ 7 rapà ]'Aúqpqmp +k ai 17 TpiTo-yeerjç 
(èirt 'Hpiyóinjç Meursius); Hsch. 'AAtjtiç- éoprf) 'Mqvqcnp q vi>p aiúpa ('Empa Cd.) 
keyopépq. That it occurred on the third day of the Anthesteria is shown by Callim. fr. 
178.4, the Oreste5-Erigone aition, by the association Evòeinpoçlxvrpoi and by depic- 
tions on Choes pitchers, above all. (1) Chous, Coll. Vlasto, van Hoorn (1951) #270 fig. 
10 = ARV 1 1249.14, Pickard-Cambridge (1968) fig. 9: a garlanded man sets a garlanded 
little boy on a swing; to the left is an opened pithos in the ground, to the right a throne 
with woman's dothing and a wreath. (2) Chous, New York 75.2.11, van Hoorn (1951) 
#744 fig. 12 = ARV 2 1313.11: "women perfuming clothes"; the sacral character of the 
scene was pointed out by E. Buschor, AM 53 (1928), 100.3; Deubner (1932) 113.3, an d cf. 
Immerwahr, TAPA 77 (1946), 256-58: robes on a swing above a fire, garlanded women, 
to the right the same throne as in #1. (3) Hydria, Berlin 2394 = ARV 2 1131.172; FR III 
28: a girl swinging, a woman, a fillet hung up as a sign of festívity, a pithos in the 
ground as in #1. (4) Hydria, Louvre CA 2191 = ARV 1 1131.173, CV France 635: Eros 
swings a girl; fillet; pithos. (5) Skyphos, Berlin 2589 = ARV 2 1301.7, Deubner (1932) pl. 
r8, Nilsson (1955) pl. 37.2: satyr swinging a girl. The inscription is legible: Ei)á[e]i?eta 
Immerwahr, TAPA 77 (1946), 259. (6) Lekythos, München 234, Metzger (1951) 
Pj- 5 -i: Í 1 AIAIA swíngs IMEPOS. Cf. an Apulian lekythos, New York 13.232.3, Cam- 
Pitoglou and Trendall (1961) 59.5, Buli. Metr. Mus. of Art 36 (1941) 235: woman letting 
^httle girl swing; boy with strigil on the altar; Hermes. On South Italian Choes, see 
l n -5 above. The pictures of swinging girls on black figure amphoras by the "swing 
Pauiter," Boston 98.918 = ABV 306.41; Louvre F 60 = ABV 308.74, refer to the festival, 
ls mdicated by the richly adorned dothing. Cultic background has also been sur- 
in the case of the Minoan terracotta group of the swinging girl from Hagia Tri- 
n a - s ee Nilsson (1950) 332n.; S. Marinatos, Antichthon 2 (1968), 1-34. 

H yg- Asfr. 2.4 = Erat. Cat. p. 79 Robert (the festival "Aletis"); Hyg. Fab. 130 (oscillatio 
°‘üópa); cf. Ael. Nflí. an. 7.28. 
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ety with high spirits. There were various explanations as to who ,\| fi 
tis, "the wanderer," was. According to one version she was Erig 0rie 
the daughter of Aegisthus, who pursued her father's murderer, Ore s ’ 
tes, all the way to Athens to accuse him. When he was acquitted 
however, she took her own liíe. 13 In another version, Erigone was thé 
daughter of that Ikarios who was visited by Dionysus and given th e 
first wine, which, however, caused his dreadful death. When she 
found her father dead, she hanged herself. It was this version that 
dominated Hellenistic and Roman literature through Eratosthenes' 
poem Erigone. 14 The other version was presumably used by Soph 0 . 
cies, but goes back to the sixth century. Another version, though haif- 
incomprehensible, perhaps preserves the most authentic tradition. 
Here, the "wanderer" was the daughter of a tyrant-king who i n . 
vented the trumpet 15 —the Tyrrhenian trumpet played a part in the 
drinking at the Choes. Finally, she was sometimes equated with Me- 
dea or Persephone. 16 

Thus, the name Erigone is solidly attested and evidently used in 
the cult. There is mention of songs about the "wanderer," Aletis, 17 

, 3 Marm. Par., FGrHist 239 A 25; Apollod. Epit. 6.25, 28; Schol. Eur. Or. 1648; Accius 
Erigona, perhaps following the model of Sophocles' Erigone, and cf. Pearson on Soph. 
fr. 235-36. According to Kinaithon (Paus. 2.18.6), Orestes married Erigone; according 
to Hyg. Fab. 122, she became a priestess in Attica. 
l4 See IV.2m.37 above. 

15 Hsch. \i(i>pa■ èoprri ’AtfijvTjrm', fjr oi pèv èni rf) MbAetu T vppr\vov irvpávvov Cd.) 
dvyarpi <patnv; El. Gen. = Et. M. 62.7 s.v. 'AAf/nv ... oi Sé rqv tov MakswTov tov 
T vppqvov âiryarépa; Schol. Stat. Theb. 4.224 Maleus Tuscorum rex, qui tubam primus in- 
venit (cf. 6.382); Cape Malea and Apollo Maleotas (see RE XIV 875-881) were named 
after him. Strabo 5 p. 225 explains Regisvilla near Pyrgi as (iarriXEiov MáAcoi roíi fleA- 
ao~yov, ôv ipouriv . . . ànekdeiv èvdévSe eis 'Ai^ijcaç. Malea is linked to Silenus-dances, 
Poli. 4.104; Pind. fr. 156. Cf. the Tyrrhenians as the opponents of Dionysus in the Ho- 
meric Hymn, III.7.0.23 above. The Etruscan Mezentius claims the wine of Lalium for 
himself: see Varro in Pliny N.h. 14.88; Fasti Praenestini, CIL I 2 316; Dion. Hal. 
1.65.2; Plut. Q. Rom. 2756; Ov. Fast. 4.863-900; Cato fr. 12 HRR I 2 59. For the Tyrrhe¬ 
nian trumpet see already Aesch. E um. 567; Paus. 2.21.3; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 133- 
Ciem. Strom. 1.74.6 with reference to TpaywSíca. Hyg. Fab. 274.20-21 is peculiar: the 
sounding of the trumpet signifies the rejection of cannibalism. 

16 Et. Gen. = Et. M. 62.9. As the wife of Aegeus, Medea was temporarily the queen d 
Athens. Aletis = Persephone, Sióti tovç 7 rvpovç àkovvTr.q Tréppará rim TrpooéçeP 0 
airrfi. ovrto Meifóôioç. We may ask whether the Diasia as well (on which see Deubnef 
[1932] 155-57), ten days after the Chytroi, was related to the Anthesteria. Apollonio 5, 
FGrHist 365 F 5, links it too to the flood aition; according to Plut. Sulla 14.10, there 
v-rmpv-qpaTa nokká to the flood in this month; it is therefore uncertain whether 
vèpotpopía (Apollonios, FGrHist 365 F 4; Hsch., Et. M. s.v.) is connected with 1 
Chytroi (thus Deubner [1932] 113; Nilsson [1955] 595); cf. Jacoby ad loc. 

17 Arist. fr. 515 = Ath. 6i8e; Poli. 4.55; Plat. Com. fr. 212 (C 4 F I 659) = Hsch. 
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w júch perhaps were sung at the swinging festival. The association be- 
t^reen swinging and suffocating is likewise solidly attested. 18 Even 
this arnusement symbolizes an act of violence, a sacrifice. The father's 
death driving his daughter to despair is a motif that the two familiar 
gjigone myths have in common: murdering the father leads to the 
death of the maiden. Thus we see the sacrificial pattern of the An¬ 
thesteria confirmed one last time; the maiden's sacrifice—of the Poly- 
xena type 19 —is a final ceremony of propitiation for what happened 
on the day of the Choes. Erigone, the daughter of Ikarios, was made 
the bride of Dionysus when he visited her father. 20 She is thus the 
mythic counterpart of the "queen" who, as the most preeminent of 
Athenian women, was given to the god on the night before the swing¬ 
ing festival. The terror retained by the myth is transformed into some- 
thing charming in the ritual: in honor of Erigone, the "one bom 
early," the act of swinging in the morning breeze, rising and falling, 
no longer tied to the earth, removes the final impurities still to be 
overcome from the "day of pollution." After having passed through 
the unspeakable, one can rejoice in the flowers of spring, which gave 
the Anthesteria their name. 


6 . Protesilaos 


As early as the Iliadic "Catalogue of Ships" we find a story, pres- 
ent also in the Cypria at the beginning of the Trojan War, of how the 
first Greek leaped from the ships onto the Trojan shore and imme- 
ately became the first Greek slain. This was Protesilaos, 1 whose very 

18 p * — - 

Geor S 10 ' 29 ' 3 ° n Pol yg notos ' picture of Phaedra swinging; Serv. Aen. 6.741; Serv. 
Eski^ 2 389; ^ alS ° G ' Devereux ’ Manges C. Lévi-Strauss (1970), 1246 n.55: "certains 
nU- m ° S P endaient leurs enfants par le col de leur vêtement, ‘pour leur donner du 
Piawir (ivresse d'anoxémie)." 

I-7-n.4o above. 

M,*; °, n ^ ln ® v - MH- 6.125. Cf. E. Panofsky, A Mythological Painting by Poussin in the 
, na!r nuseum Stockholm (Stockholm, 1960), 23-28. 

Cypria fr. 17 Allen = 15 Bethe = Paus. 4.2.7; cf. Hes. fr. 199.6; Türk, RML 
I l 9i6p ' 7I ' ^ 60-64; E. Radermacher, "Hippolytos und Thekla," SB Wien 182.3 

Herz °g- Hauser ' Mélanges Boisacq (1937), 471-78; T. Mantero in 
■ ^cripta in Honor em Marti Untersteiner (1970), 187-226. 
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name reflects his fate, "the first of men." It is only in the fifth century 
that we learn that Protesilaos' influence by no means ceased with hi s 
death. In Euripides' tragedy Protesilaos , 2 3 the young widow Laodameia 
is unable to recondle herself to her husband's death. With slight vari- 
ations, the later sources all tell the same story: Laodameia sets up in 
her bedroom an image of the dead man, made either of wax or vvood. 
She talks to him, cries in front of him, even flies into a Bacchic frenzy, 
crowned with a wreath in front of the image. Her agony is enough to 
compel the dead man up out of Hades. Protesilaos appears to her and 
shares her bed for one night. According to one version, the image is 
burned the next morning; in all the sources, Laodameia takes her 
own life. 4 

This vampire-story, also told by Phlegon 5 with the male and fe- 
male roles reversed—the inspiration for Goethe's Braut von Korinth — 
is generally held to be a folk-tale motif. However, Protesilaos was 
more than an epic hero. A sacred precinct at Phylake in Thessaly was 
dedicated to him, and agons (mentioned by Pindar) 6 were held there 
in his honor. Most important was the great and rich sanctuary of Pro¬ 
tesilaos in Elaius on the Thracian Chersonnesus, where his tomb was 
displayed. He was worshipped as a god. 7 Of course, by the time of 
Philostratus nothing was left but the foundations with a statue rising 
up out of them, still worshipped by the populace. In the time of 
Xerxes' invasion, by contrast, the Persian governor Artayktes carried 
o ff great treasures from among the votive offerings, for which act his 
gruesome demise after the victory of the Greeks was considered a just 
punishment. The story stressed above all that he brought women into 


2 TGF p. 563; Schol. Aristid. p. 671.30 Dindorf. 

3 Hyg. Fab. 104, and cf. 103. 

4 Apollod. Epit. 3.30; Eust. 325.22-26; Philostr. lm. 2.9.5; Luk. Dial. mort. 23; cf. Ov 
Her. 13. For nPOTESTAAI as a rider on a Corinthian pyxis in the Louvre, see Are - 
Zeitg. (1864), pl. 184, RML III 3163; according to K. Schauenburg, Protesilaos is de- 
picted in Hades on an Apulian pottery sherd in Mainz: see Idl 73 (1958), 68-70; Bom- 
Jb. 161 (1961), 216. j 

s O. Keller, Rerum naturalium scriptores Graeci minores (1877), 57-62 = FGrHist 257 F 36 

6 Pind. Isthm. 1.58-59 with Schol.; Philostr. Her. 2.3 (II i43-i9ed. Teubn.); 2.8 (II 14 8 ^ 
ed. Teubn.); cf. Konon, FGrHist 26 F 1.13 on Skione. For coins of Phthiotian Thebes se 
RML III 3166. 

7 Hdt. 7.33, 9.116, 120; Thuc. 8.102; Lyk. 532-341 Strabo 7 p. 331- J 3 P- 5951 P in> a 

NH 4.49, 16.238; Arr. Anab. 1.11.5; Philostr. Her. 2.1 (II 140-41 ed. Teubn ): on y 

foundation-wall and a statue, deformed by time and worship, survive. See also cot _ 

W. Drexler, Zeitschr. f. Numism. 14 (1887), 130-32. For Protesilaos honored as a go 

Paus. 1.34.2; Tzetz. ad Lyk. 533. 


the holy of holies for sexual orgies; 8 for the Greeks, sex in a temple 
^as the abomination par excellence. 9 But there must have been some 
sort of arrangement that gave the Persians the idea of turning the 
tgjnple into a harem. Artayktes' sacrilegious marriage presupposes 
gome kind of custom or at least a fantasy of a sacred marriage in the 
temple of Protesilaos. In that case, Protesilaos' tomb and Laodameia's 
fatal night of love would not merely stand within a novelistic context. 
The miracle that confronted the sinner is most significant: pickled 
fish, rápLxoi, carne back to life—a dangerous force, burst forth from 
the dead and "embalmed." 

The rite that we saw reflected in the Lenaia-vases with their de- 
pictions of wine-drinking women marching around a mask of Dio- 
nysus entailed a statue being set up, with a woman dancing in front of 
it in ever-greater agitation until the statue carne to life. This same act is 
presupposed in the myth of Laodameia. In both cases the setting-up 
of an image is an act of restitution preceded by a sacrifice. Likewise, 
the death of Protesilaos belongs to a specific type with ritual equiva- 
lents: in order to reach a new stage or win a new land, there must be a 
victim. 10 * Death itself establishes permanent worship equal to that en- 
joyed by the gods. Similar stories of restoring the dead man by means 
of a statue were told of Aktaion, Attis, and, of course, Dionysus.” 

It is no surprise that the cult of Protesilaos thereby takes on a 
somewhat Dionysiac complexion. Protesilaos' father, Iphiklos, was 
linked to the story of Melampus. And in the Cypria his wife was the 
granddaughter of Aetolian Òineus. 12 Philostratus, moreover, made 
him the wine-grower's most faithful friend. A sarcophagus from the 
Roman Empire depicts the return of Protesilaos following directly 
upon a sacrifice to Hermes Chthonios. On another, the dead man de- 
parts, as Laodameia breaks down in front of a mask of Dionysus. 13 
In the third century b.c. Phylarchus told a curious story about 

Bdt. 9.116-20 (followed by Paus. 3.4.6; Philostr. Her. 2.1 (I 141.11 ed. Teubn.]) 

® ee L7-R.11 above. 

i] oee l-5.n,22 above, and cf. n.17. 

^Aktaion: Apollod. 3.31; II.4.n 18 above. Attis: Diod. 3.59.7. Dionysus: Firm. Err. 6.4. 
p R II 58-60; n.i above. 

13c 

® f " e sarcophagus from S. Chiara, Naples, Wiener Vorlegeblãtter B 11.4, RML III 
anc * sarcophagus, Vatican, Wiener Vorlegeblãtter B 11.3, RML III 3170; C. Rob- 
P >!e a ntiken Sarkophag-Reliefs III 3 (1919), 496-500, pl. 132. For Protesilaos as the 
facian Dionysus see M. Mayer, Hermes 20 (1885), 123-29. For a demonic image com- 
g® to life during a song sung by women in a medieval story from Denmark ("Canta 
^ ), see R. Wolfram, Zeitschr. f. Võlkerkunde 42 (1932), 145. 
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this same city, Elaius. He did not fail to mention that it was the site 0 f 
Protesilaos' tomb. In this city, a virgin had to be sacrificed annually t 0 
the Penates. A dispute between the king and a father, over who Sç 
daughter should die, ended in a particularly gruesome sacrifice. Vl a . 
tusios "killed the daughter of the king and, having mixed her blooçj 
with wine in a mixing bowl, offered it to the king to drink on his ar- 
rival." When the deed was discovered, Matusios was hurled into the 
sea along with the mixing bowl. This was the origin of the name "the 
Matusian foothills"; the crater was translated to heaven as a constella- 
tion. 14 In this way the memory of the gruesome act was made perma- 
nent and sacred. 

Drinking wine from the sacred crater of Dionysus is here seen as 
drinking blood and is linked to the sacrifice of a girl. Precisely this is 
the will of the gods, here called Penates in the Latin translation, but 
evidently the Great Gods or Cabiri, as associated with Samothrace, 
Lemnos, and Troy. 15 The drinking of wine played a major role in the 
mystery rites of the Cabiri. Phylarchus' horror-story reflects analo- 
gous mysteries for the Great Gods. Further, the plunge into the sea 
after an unspeakable sacrifice belongs to the set type of the Leukothea 
myth. 16 

There is no simple way to connect the cult of Protesilaos with the 
ritual underlying the story of Matusios, even though both individu- 
ally reveal striking correspondences to the Attic Anthesteria: the one 
in the setting-up of the statue, the sacred marriage, and the death of a 
young woman, the other in the drinking of wine as blood in connec- 
tion with the sacrifice of a girl. But whereas in the story of Matusios 
the girl's death comes first, in the myth of Protesilaos it comes after- 
ward. Moreover, we cannot associate Protesilaos' death with the drink 
from the crater. Additional myths that have come down to us third- 
hand are too distorted for us to form any secure judgment, but there 
is a strange bridge from Protesilaos to the Cabiri: an inscribed vase 
from the Cabirion of Thebes portrays Pratolaos 17 beside the Dionysus- 
like Kabiros and his pais. The "first man" is the first mortal altogether, 


14 FCrHist 81 F 69 = Hyg. Astr. 2.40; MaÇourria (óík pa) Lyk. 534; Strabo 7 p. 331 fr. 5 2 - 
For Matusia, see Pliny NH 4.49. 

15 See generally Hemberg (1950), who does not discuss this source; cf. II.6, üi.6 n ÍP * 
above. 

16 See III. 7 above. 

17 Nilsson (1955) pl. 48.1; AM 13 (1888), 421, pl. 9; O. Kern, Hermes 25 (1890), 7 - ^ 
Protesilaos as an epic modification of ‘Protolaos see A. Fick and F. Bechtel, ; 
griechischen Personennamen (1894 2 ), 408. 


the first to die— transposed into the heroic milieu, he is Protesilaos 
the first to fali at Troy. Dionysus dismembered was likewise con- 
ne cted with man s origins. These are, of course, only conjectural asso- 
da tions, but in any case the ritual of the Anthesteria leads us once 
again into the grey area between the Greek and the pre-Greek world 
Whether we must reckon with Thracian or pre-Thracian material im- 
ported by way of Asia Minor, is yet another question. 
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V. ELEUSIS 


í. Documentation and Secret 


The words mystical, mystery, mysterious are still common today. 
Their origins are in the ancient Greek cult, in particular the most fa- 
mous one, the Eleusinian mysteries. Yet, the modern usage of these 
terms is misleading. 1 If mysticism means personal introspection the 
opening of a deeper dimension in the soul until a light shmes forth 
within, then the Eleusinian mysteries were precisely wn-mystical. 
They were celebrated in front of thousands of participants in a sealed 
initiation hall. The light, the fire that was to be seen there, was doubt- 
less real Our concept of mysücism first arose when Plato, appropnat- 
ing the metaphors of the mysteries, used them in the Phaedrus and 
Symvosiutn to express the spiritual contemplation of the philosopher, 
a concept which then was handed down through Neoplatomsm an 
Monasticism. The celebrations were mysterious only to outsiders. im- 
tiates were given explanations, but a holy oath prevented them irom 
revealing anything to the outside world. The basic phenomenon ad- 
dressed in the words "the initiate," p.veiv, "to mitiate, pv 

rrtpiov, "ceremony or place of initiation," is this: by means of speat 
ritual ceremonies, a man was made a new member of a cul gr P' 
the main function of which was this very initiation ceremony. The 
mans rendered the word pvenripia as initia, p-v-ycns as mitiatio. 
when we speak of the Greek mysteries as initiations we are simpiy 

‘On the concept of mysticism see H. Schloetermann, Mystá in den Religionen\der V ^ 
(iqs8); R. C. Zaehner, Mysticism, Sacred and Profane (1957); D. Sabbatucci, agg 
ticismo greco (1965)—who, however, postulates a genuine mystical experience u 
ing the exoteric testimonies (155-61). ^ 

1 Initia- Cic. Leg. 2, 36; Varro R.r. 2, 4, 9; mitiari: Trag. inc. 43 Ribbeck; Cie. use. 
Samothracum initia : Varro L.L. 5.58; initiatio in Eleusis: Suet. New 34 - 4 - 
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jovving 


this ancient translation. The esoteric element, the secrecy, is a 


10 relate of the fact that admission depends on individual initiation 
^íntriÇ/ initiatio). In Christianity, too, a consecration, the first com- 
v 4 ion or confirmation, is the condition for admission to holy com- 
^union; indeed, the early Christian authors found it natural to de- 
j^ribe báptism and holy communion as the "mysteries" of their faith. 3 
^jt Christians, except for those of the Gnostic sect, gave up the 

secrecy. 

There is no lack of documents for the cult of Eleusis; on the con- 
trary, no other local cult in Greece is so richly attested. The sanctuary 
itself, which Pausanius demurred to describe, 4 is there for all to see, 
thanks to careful exeavations. The great hall of initiation, the Teleste- 
rion, and its development from the Peisistratean to the Parthenon era 
are particularly well known, as are the strange, asymmetrically placed 
holy of holies and the throne of the hierophant. 5 We have votive offer- 
ings from the sanctuary, reliefs and vase-paintings that, together with 
analogous pictures found elsewhere, yield up a copious Eleusinian 
iconography. 6 Whole inventaries of Attic vases exported especially to 
Southern Rússia portray Eleusinian gods and heroes. A large number 
of inscriptions, including governmental decrees, accounting reports, 
and honorary and funerary inscriptions, familiarize us with the de- 
tails of administration, priesthood, financial conduct of the sanctuary, 
and even, in a few lucky cases, the mystery celebration itself. A plebi¬ 
scite from ca. 220 a.d . 7 records the entire festival program as it was 

5 Already in the New Testament, the Gospel is a pvaTripiow. Matt. 13:11; Rom. 16:25; 
Coloss. 1:26-27; Ephes. 6:19, 3:9; cf. I Cor. 14:2; II Thess. 2:7. Cf. Bornkamm, Kittels 
Theol. Wõrterbuch IV 809-34. On Clement see at n.12, 13 below. Ambrosius De mysteriis 
(Migne Patrologia Latim XVI 389-410) deals with baptism and holy communion; see 
also J. C. M. Fruytier, "Het woord MY 2 THPION in de Catechezen van Cyrillus van 
Jerusalém," Diss. Nijmwegen, 1947. 

* 1.28.7. 

1 fi e thorough, comprehensive study by Foucaft (1914) was written before the more 
recent exeavations; F. Noack, Eleusis, die baugesch.ichtliche Entwicklung des Heiligtums 
(1927), has also been superseded by subsequent íindings, on which see Mylonas (1961) 
for a summary description; an important step was J. N. Travlos, “Tó aváuropov rrjç 
E^evo-ivoç," Ephem. (1950/51), 1-16. The most important surveys are Deubner (1932) 
^9-91; O. Kern, RE XVI (1934), 1211-63; Kerényi (1962) and (1967). 

Eringsheim (1905); B. Grossmann, "The Eleusinian Gods and Heroes in Greek Art," 
ss - Washington Univ., Saint Louis (Missouri), 1959 (microfilm); Kerényi (1962); E. Si- 
mon ' Neue Deutung zweier Eleusinischer Denkmãler des 4. Jh. v. Chr.," AK 9 (1966), 
Tc 92 ’ MetZger (l951 ) 2 3 ’- 6 5 ; (i 9 6 5 ) 1 - 53 - 

II/III 2 1078 = S/G 3 885 = LS 8. For other important inscriptions see plebiscite on the 
eat er and lesser mysteries before 480 ( Hesperia 17 [1948], 92 = SEG 12 [1955], #2 = 
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determined "according to ancient custom," right up to the processiort 
to Eleusis on the nineteenth of Boedromion, and that night was the 
night of the mysteries. 

In addition, we have the literary evidence. The ancient Homenc 
Hytnn to Demeter already weaves an Eleusinian episode into the myth, 
doubtless referring to some aspect of the ritual. 8 Local historians even 
wrote books about the Eleusinian mysteries, without, of course, vio- 
lating the secret; "speakable" details were plentiful enough. 0 To speak 
of the mysteries in allusions, while avoiding the secret itelf, became 
almost a sport for the orators. Sopatros' fictitious speech for the 
friend of a man who had experienced the whole initiation in a dream 
was the culmination of this trend. 10 More important still is the appro- 
priation of the mystery language and images to philosophy, above all 
in Plato and his successors. 11 The philosophical path is conceived of as 
an initiation, and the contemplation of the pure mind is compared to 
the epopteia of the mysteries. It should not be entirely impossible to 
retranslate the metaphor into the reality from which it was taken. 

Christian Platonism, then, described Christianity as a mystery 


LSS í); cult statutes ca. 460 (IG I 2 6 = S/G 3 42 = LSS 3); fourth-century regulation of the 
mysteries, esp. announcement and selection of the 7 rals áy>' éoTÍaç (Hesperia 49 [1980], 
260-66; part of this in LSS 12); regulation of the procession, first century b.c. ( Hesperia 
10 [1941], 64-72 = LSS 15); accounts (IG I 2 311-13; U/III 1 1671-81, and cf. the honorarv 
decree IG 11/111 : 847 = S/G 3 540); building accounts (IG T’ 81, a bridge; 11/IIT 1666, 1668, 
cf. the "Koirobos Inscription," K. Kourouniotis, Eleusiniaka 1 [Athens, 1932], 177 = SEG 
10 [1949] #24); funerary epigrams for hierophants (/G 11/111' 3639 = Kaibel add. 97a, 
3661 = Peek 879; 3811; hierophantis; 3709); plebiscites concerning grain taxes (àirap- 
yaf), (/G l 2 76= S/G 3 83 = LS 5, ca. 423; /G.II/III 2 140 = S/G 3 200 = LSS 13, 35^ b.c.); a 
sacrificial calendar from Eleusis (IG ll z 1363 = LS 7; S. Dow and R. F. Healey, HThR 21 
[1966], 1-58); on the Eleusinian agon see ÍG l 2 5 = LS 4, ca. 300 b.c.. On the entry in t e 
calendar of Nikomachos see IG 11/111= 1357 = LSS 10 A 60-76; IH.i.n.i above. 

8 Hy. Dem. 96-302; F. Wehrli, "Die Mysterien von Eleusis," ARW 31 (1934), 77 ~ 10 4 ' 
G. E. Mylonas, The Hymn to Demeter and Her Sanctuary at Eleusis (University of Washing¬ 
ton Publications 12, 1942). 

9 Philochoros, Flepi pvmppioiv tõív ' AdpvTjav, FGrHist 328 T 1, Melanthios Flepi rotr 
’E kevcTLm p.v<rrr)pio>v, FGrHist 326 F 2-4; Theodorus 'O Harayrjs ■npoarayopevópevos. 
Flepi TOV Kr)pvK(ov ybvovs. FGrHist 346 F 1. It cannot be determined to what extern 
Stesimbrotos Ilepi Tekerüv ( FGrHist 107 F 12-20, 26-28), Neanthes Ilepi T f eT0>V 
(FGrHist 84 F 14), and Hikesios, Flepi p.v<TTT)pía>v (Ciem. Pr. 5.64.5) touched upo 
Eleusis. 

10 Rhet. Gr. VIII 110-24 Waltz; [Xòyoi 'Hp]aKA.éoes pv èa>pé[vov Tekjeurtlau ra 
'EkevcrívLa, Pap. á. R. Univ. Milano (1937), #20 (V-4.n.58 below). 

11 P. Boyancé, "Sur les mystères d'Eleusis," REG 75 (1962), esp. 464-73. E. Des Place.- 
"Platon et la langue des mystères," Annales de la fac. des lettres et Sciences hum. t ■ ^ 
38 (1964), 9-23; above all Symp. 2oge-2iia; Phdr. 249c, 25ob-c. Cf. J. Pasc, e *' 
BAIIAIKH OAOI. Der Kõnigsweg zu Wiedergeburt und Vergottung bei Philon von <• 


a nd Christ as the hierophant; 12 the "false" heathen mysteries were nat- 
urally the more vehemently attacked. Clement of Alexandria, above 
all, set himself the task in his Protrepticus of tearing the veil away from 
the secret. He would expose what the night of the mysteries had hid- 
den 13 and set it out in all its wretchedness: murder, indecency, sex, 
and crime. Scholarship has been justly skeptical of these accounts 
presented by a hostile party cum ira et studio; H yet, effective polemics 
must contain at least a kernel of the truth, and besides, ClemenTs 
hatred is combined with a Platonic sympathy for the mystery lan¬ 
guage. The situation is different—which oddly is almost always over- 
looked 15 —in a document preserved by Hippolytus of Rome in his Ref- 
utation of All Heresies. It is not the Christian bishop speaking here; he 
quotes the sermon of a Gnostic, a "Naassenian," who claims the basic 
identity of all mysteries with Gnostic Christianity. The mysteries of 
Attis have a decisive influence in this case. Presumably such a Gnos¬ 
tic, like other homines religiosi of late antiquity, had himself initiated in 
as many mysteries as possible; at the same time, conscious of the 
"freedom of god's. children," the Gnostic felt himself above all tradi- 
tional commandments and prohibitions. 16 Although it is almost in- 
conceivable that an initiate, sympathetic to the rite, would tell about 
it, such seems to have been the case here. Since that time, "the great, 
wonderful, most perfect epoptic secret" of Eleusis has been openly 
known—the hierophant displayed an ear of cut wheat. 17 Was that, 
then, all there was to it? 

Clearly this secret is a special case. It is surely more devout prop- 


andreia (1931), who, however, attempts to trace Philo's mystery language all too directly 
back to the actual mysteries. 

12 Clem. Pr. 120.1 òqòovxovpai roiiç ovpavovs uai tòv deòv ÈrromeÍJUai. óíyioç yivopai 
pvovp.Evos' iepotpavTEi Sè ó Kvptos uai tòv pwrpe crtppayí&TOU (pu>Tay<i>yã)v. . . . cf. 
120.5, 1.10.3. 

13 Pr 2.12.1, 14.1, 22.4, 7. 

H The most radical skepticism about Clement and Hippolytus is exercised by Mylonas 
(19^1). The position that Clemenfs statements can refer only to Alexandria is defended 
by Kerényi as well: (1962) 107-12; (1967) 116-19. For the rest, he stresses the unique- 
ness of the Eleusinian mysteries and does not question the significance of Hippolytus ; 
(1962) 98-99, (1967) 92-93. 

The text is discussed as "Hippolytus," for example, by Foucart (1914) 420, 433, and cf. 
479 ; Deubner (1932) 85; Kern, RE XVI 1236, 1240; Mylonas (1961) 305-10; Kerényi 
(1962) 98; Des Places (1969) 212. The "Naasseniaris" sermon as a Gnostic document is 
dealt with thoroughly by R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres (1904), 81-102; Studien zuni anti- 
Synkretismus (1926), 105-109, 161-73. 

On the pathos of the Gnostic's "freedom" see Porph. Abst. 1.42 flv i 3 óç è^ovcrias. . . . 
Hippol. Ref. 5.8.39; cf. V.4.n.77 below. 
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aganda than fact that the secret of the mysteries was never violated. 
Indeed, how could something be kept a secret when it was shown to 
thousands every year? At the time when the great Telesterion was 
being built, the secret of Eleusis was flagrantly and provocatively vio¬ 
lated by the first atheist, the philosophizing poet Diagoras of Meios. 
He "told everyone the mysteries, thus making them vulgar and mean, 
and dissuaded those who wished to be initiated." 18 Told on the Street, 
then, the secret of the mysteries is no blessing, no gain, rather, it is a 
nothing, like faerie-gold that turns to charcoal by daylight. The Athe- 
nians condemned Diagoras to death and pursued him throughout 
their realm. The Eleusinian mysteries, however, continued to be cele- 
brated until eight hundred years after Diagoras. Diodorus reports 
that the same mysteries found in the Eleusinian, Samothracian, and 
Orphic rites "are handed down openly to all, according to ancient 
custom, in Cnossos on Crete. What others transmit under the seal of 
secrecy is hidden there from none who wants to learn. Neverthe- 
less, it was to Eleusis, not to Cnossos, that the people went. 

Opinions differed about the extent of the Eleusinian secret. The 
poet Aeschylus was brought to trial for profaning the mysteries be- 
cause a stage prop had recalled the rites. He claimed in his defense 
that he had not known that this was secret. 20 In the course of time, 
scruples became even greater. Pausanias, for instance, claims that a 
dream prevented him from describing the sanctuary of Eleusis, 21 and 
the Neopythagorean Numenius dreamt that he had seen the Eleusin¬ 
ian goddesses dressed as prostitutes standing in front of a brothel. 
They told him that he had prostituted the secrets of Eleusis in a book 
of "interpretations," that is, philosophical explications like those of 
Plato. 22 Numenius surely had not gone as far as the "Naassenian." 


'“Krateros, FGrHist 342 F 16 = Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1073, and cf. Melanthios, FGrHist 
326 F 2-4; F. Jacoby, Diagoras ó “Aâeoç (Abh. Berlin, 1959, 3 ). 

1, Diod. 5.77.3. 

m Oi)k eiõéacu ótl àrróppr}TOí r}v Arist. EN 111139; for tumult and accusation èrri tü) rwi 
fiv&Ti.KÕn’ TTEpopèpoiv t tvà Sokeív see Heraclides Fr. 170 Wehrli = Comm. in Arist. Gr. 
XX 145; EKpívsTo (UTEfiF.ím ètri tivi 8 pap-an Ael. VH 5.19. Together with Ciem. Strom- 
2.60.3 (who, vulgarizing Heraclides, speaks of a trial on the Areopagus when actually it 
was only a special court of initiates for a mystery trial: Andoc. 1.31) we may, on the 
whole, understand Aristotle's statement to mean that Aeschylus proved he was not an 
initiate (differently, Aristoph. Ran. 886-87); i* is possible, however, that there were di¬ 
ferences of opinion among initiates regarding the limits of pr)rá and àrropp-rtra. C 
Lobeck (1829) 76-84; Kern, RE XVI 1249. 

21 1.38.7. 

22 Fr. 39 Leemans = Macr. Somn. Sc. 1.2.19. 


More and more the rule obtained that the hierophant was “hierony- 
mous," that his private name should not be mentioned. 23 The height- 
ened secrecy veiled the sinking power of the mysteries. 

it is in this absolute observance of a secrecy no longer related to 
its content that one of the secret s fundamental characteristics is be- 
trayed. a secret is not very significant when seen by the light of day. It 
is essential that it be kept a secret. The mystes is distinguished by the 
fact that non-mystai, the uninitiate, li ve alongside him. The inner cir- 
cle of initiates contrasts with those who stand outside, and man reacts 
to this dichotomy of in and out" with an almost instinctive urge 
toward the inner circle. Even children discover again and again spon- 
taneously how keeping a secret evokes respect and a feeling of power: 
blessed is he who belongs. Thus, presumably since the most ancient 
times, groups that have separated themselves from society and its 
culture have invariably established themselves as secret societies. 
There is no itirpcviuiti without the urcutiu ittipevii', there is no exclusive 
society without its secret. This determines who belongs to the group 
and who is to be driven away; exclusiveness on the inside corre- 
sponds to aggression on the outside. 

A group can endure only so long as it continues to admit new 
members; the harder and more irrevocable the admission, the more 
strong and durable the society. Construction and penetration of bar- 
riers through the ritual of initiation are mutually determinant: secret 
and initiation are features of one of the most successful structural 
forms in the human community. By referring themselves to the su- 
perhuman authority of the holy, such groups have survived for thou¬ 
sands of years. 

As a closed group, the community of mystai could be virtually 
identical with the polis. In Mykonos, female inhabitants and initiated 
foreigners were considered equals in a cult of Demeter, 24 and in Athens 
the polis stood in the closest relationship with Eleusis. The mysteries 
were supervised by the king, basileus, 25 who had always, therefore, to 
be an initiate. The same was true for the ephebes who organized the 
estival procession. The story that Herakles was adopted by Pylios 


! Clinton (i 974 ) 9 f. ; Lu k. Lextph. 10; Eunap. p. 52 Boiss; IG II/IIF 3811; first applied in 1 G 
times 1934 <Ca 300 B C ' ) ' but there are many exce P tions to the rule down to Roman 
24 Slc* 

„ p 1024 = Ls 9 6 -2o—22. The meaníng of TeTeAerr/iéwjç, àTeArjç, Te\urKE<r&ai LSS 
dar, 40-43 (Cyrene) 18 dis P uted After the liberation of Messene. the mysteries of An- 
B nia were renewed as the "heritage of Aristomenes": Paus. 4.26.8. 

Arist. Ath. Pol. 57.1. 
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before being initiated at Eleusis 26 closely relates adoption into the 
family-structured polis with initiation into the mysteries. With the ex- 
ception of one boy at each celebration, only adults were initiated. 27 
Thus, the celebration still marked the transition into the adult world. 
The Athenians were, as a rule, mystai. Demonax the Cynic struck 
people as disagreeable because he exempted himself from the myste¬ 
ries. 28 And yet the mystical community of Eleusis was sufficiently de- 
tached from the polis that it could be effective outside it: women, too, 
were initiated, as were slaves and foreigners. In Rome, Eleusis be- 
came fashionable for a time, and the emperors from Hadrian to Com- 
modus brought the sanctuary its last period of grandeur.* 9 

The festival, for all its international appeal, remained bound to its 
setting and to the families of the Eumolpidai and Kerykes, the tradi- 
tional providers of hierophants and dadouchoi. Eleusis owed much of 
its character to this carefully poised balance between worldwide and 
local ties. Because it offered access to all, it could spread through the 
whole ancient world, yet, thanks to its local tradition, it could main- 
tain its identity through all the changes in time and fashion with- 
out relying on books, that is, on philosophically formulated dogma. 
Trade had long brought many peoples to the market at Eleusis, for 
there the three roads met from Attica, Boeotia, and the Pelopon- 
nesus. 30 The educative power of Athens 31 then did its part by fre- 
quently portraying the gods of Eleusis in its philosophy and poetry. 

The sociological and structural description of the Eleusinian fes¬ 
tival as the self-renewal of a secret society through initiation describes 
only a superficial function. Of course, not just any password or token 
could become a secret of the mysteries, but only that which could re- 
lease, shape, and guide the force of the human soul. In the tradition, 
the gifts of the goddess Demeter make up a two-part Eleusinian 


26 Plut. Thes. 33.2; Apollod. 2.122 (interpolation); Luk. Scyth. 8. Jul. Or. 7.238b tòv pvov- 
fxevov é\pi)f iro\vraypa<pT\Oj)voti irpòrepov xai 'Adr/vaíov yevéa&oa could not generally 
have held true: Lobeck (1829) 20, 38-39; Hdt. 8.65. The emperors Verus and Commo- 
dus were adopted into the family of the Eumolpidae: ÍG II/III 2 359 2 ~ S/G 3 869.23; ZG 
ll/III 2 1110 = S/G 3 873. 

27 LSS 3 C 20-22 p.]ú<TTe/x pé èvé[ku<a pvèv jJ. eòê ] vol n\èv rõ à<p è[orías p.vop.èv]o (d- 
V.4.n.3i below); cf. F. Sokolowski HThR 52 (1959), 3. 

28 Luk. Dem. 11. 

N See RE XVI 1255-58; cf. V.5.n.2 below. 

“The market in Eleusis is brought to life in the Sikyonios of Menander, Act 4. 

3l See Wilamowitz (1932) 59. 


theme; 32 on the one hand, the nourishment from grain turning crude 
cannibahsm into tame custom, and, on the other, the "better hope" 
for the life after death. In the Homeric Hymn to Demeter it is said that 
"whoever on this earth has seen these is blessed, but he who has no 
part in the holy rites has another lot as he wastes away in murky dark- 
ness." These lines are echoed by Sophocles: "Thrice blessed are those 
that have seen these ntes and then come to Hades; there is life there 
for them alone; for the others, everything there is evil." The dichot- 
orny of "m" and "out" is quite naturally projected into the afterlife. 
Scholarship has been tempted to divide these two gifts of Demeter, 
viewing the nourishment from grain as primitive agrarian magic, the 
victory over death as the later hope for the next life. 33 Indeed, empha- 
sis shifted in the course of history between the introduction of agri- 
culture into Greece in the sixth millenium and the "discovery of the 
individual around 600 b.c. Nonetheless, even agriculture is "young" 
in terms of human history, and the themes of nourishment, death 
and survival are found already in Palaeolithic rituais, in the complex 
of hunting and sacrifice. Similarly, the secret male society is very 
ancient. Sacrificial rites, indeed, animal-sacrifices, punctuate the mys¬ 
teries of Demeter. As elsewhere, symbolism presupposes a pro- 
grammed scheme of action that has become transferable; the symbol¬ 
ism of the grain grows out of the sacrificial ritual, just as the Great 
Goddess seems to have sprung out of the Palaeolithic. 34 

For the time being this may stand as an anticipatory conjecture. 
In any case, we shall not attempt to isolate the phenomenon of Eleu¬ 
sis but, rather, see it in historical perspective, with reference to related 
mystery cults. Mysteries of Demeter were among the most wide- 
spread rituais in Greece: those in the towns of Andania in Messenia 
and Lykosura in Arcadia are, by chance, known with some preci- 
aon; Southern Italy and Sicily furnish rich material, though little 
ciarification in the details. 36 Beneath all the local differences we can 


klinapn 4 ^ 28 ' 3nd Cf ' CÍC - Ug ' 2 ’ 36; Hy ■ Dem ' 4 8o ~ 82 ; S °P h - fr - 8 37 Pearson; 
^nnagoras, AP 11.42. 

See , e.g., Nilsson (1955) 661. 

See 1.8 abo ve. 

8.17- Nü = SJG ,’ 736 r IC V 1139 °' and LS 68 = SÍC ’ 999 = IG V 2.514; Paus. 4.33.4-6, 
w 3 ^' Nilsson (1955) 478; Stiglitz (1967) 30-46. 

h9sTn| ntly re p r »! U , CCd 3re the 8 ° lden 6arS ° f Wheat from 3 Sicilian lomb—Nilsson 
wheat *„ 42 2; a ^ 7' SChr 1 L0eh (1930) ' 121 ~ 2 9 —and the temple with ears of 

an Apulian funerary vase—Nilsson (1955) pl. 42 . 3 ; Kerényi (1962) 158. 
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assume a common structural base stretching out beyond Greece to 
the Meter cult of Asia Minor. Since it was discovered that agriculture 
came to Greece from Asia Minor and that Kybele is a continuation of 
the Great Goddess of Çatal Hüyük, historico-religious studies have 
had to take such matters into consideration. The ancient world saw 
the special quality of Eleusis in the unique seriousness and purity of 
its divine Services, 37 characteristics that modern realists dismiss as 
Athenian cultural propaganda. In whatever way merits and chance 
came together, Eleusis is for us the most prominent and impressive 
example of a more comprehensive complex. 

The existence of the secret gives the skeptic almost unlimited 
power over the mysteries. Whatever can be learned from testimony 
is, he can argue, not the secret, precisely because it is known. 38 No 
critic, of course, can be prevented from claiming ignorance. But if one 
patiently collects the surviving fragments from the larger context, 
adding the diverse reflections in myth and philosophy, then in the 
convergence of lines one can recognize forms that yield a sociological, 
historical, and psychological sense. Such an endeavor is to be pre- 
ferred to the ars nesciendi: the reconstruction attempt is worthwhile 
even if only a torso becomes visible. 

2. The Myth of Kore and 
Pig-Sacrifice 

All who celebrated the initiation of Eleusis had to bring a sacrifi¬ 
cial pig (xoipoç). This was not a part of the secret and even gave rise to 
jokes. Thus the Aristophanic antihero answers a threat of death with 
some nimble panhandling: "Lend me three drachmas for a little pig- 


G. Giannelli, Culti e miti delia Magna Grécia (1963-'), 31-35, 48, 65-67, 118, 127-28, 
154-55; 187-204; G. Zuntz, Persephone: Three Essays on Religion and Cult in Magna Graecia 

(1971)- 

37 Diod. 5.4.4. 

*E.g., Mylonas (1961) 229, 275; P Roussel, BCH (1930), 65, and cf. Kerényi (1962) 39 - 
62, 67-68, who, however, gives a different formulation: "durch den Mythos in W ort 
und Bild führt der Weg über das Wort und das Bild hinaus" (40). 


Before I die I have to get initiated." 1 A slave gets a tantalizing whiff of 
roast pig when he hears the Iakchos-song of the approaching mystai, 2 
and pictures show how the little pigs are brought by worshippers, 
espccially by Herakles, the mythical archetype of the Eleusinian initi- 
ate (see Figure 8). 3 

The pig-sacrifice for Demeter was the most common feature of all 
forms of the Demeter cult. Votive statuettes of worshippers with sac¬ 
rificial pigs or pig statuettes appear in sanctuaries of Demeter through- 
out the Greek world, from Asia Minor, over Crete, to Sicily. 4 Pig- 
sacrifice was above all part of the Thesmophoria, the widespread 
form of the Demeter festival in which women celebrated among 
themselves apart from the men. Here, though, there was no roast 
pig. Instead, the pigs were thrown into underground chambers or 
pits ( fiéyapa ). There is literary evidence for this in Athens and Pot- 
niai, and a sacrificial pit of this kind was excavated in Priene. 5 

The pig was the cheapest sacrificial animal and the easiest to 
raise in quantity, but for this very reason it was not the final perfect 
sacrifice. The megarismos occurred on the first introductory day of 


‘Anstoph. Pax 374 with Schol.; cf. Plat. Resp. 378a; Epicharmus fr. 100 Kaibel. The full 
price of myesis was 15 drachmas; IG Il/Ill 2 1672, 207; 1673, 24. 

2 Aristoph. Ran. 337—the mystai apparently also ate the pig, i.e., tasted it (cf. n. 10 
below). 

3 Relief-hydria from Cumae, Leningrad 51659, Metzger (1965) pi. 21, Nilsson (1955) pl. 
47; Lovatelli urn (cf. V.3.n.i2 below). For a Traís àip’ écrrías see J. Leipoldt, Bilderatlas 
zur Religionsgeschichte 9-11 (1926), fig. 190 (restored), and cf. 187; Clinton (1974) 103. For 
Demeter with a pig, see the terracotta statuette from Eleusis, RML II 1368; for votive 
pigs, see Antike 18 (1942), 25, Mylonas (1961) pl. 66. For a pig and the bunch of twigs on 
coins, see Svoronos (1924) pl. 103; HN 2 391. Cf. Athenian votive relief 1016, Metzger 
(1965) 38 #24; Nilsson, Opuscula 11 (1951), 554.39. Foran adult pig sacrificed to the Eleu- 
sinian goddesses, see the votive relief Louvre 752; J. Charbonneaux, La sculpturegrecque 
ef romaine au Musée du Louvre (1963), 121. 

4 r 

c.g., votive statuettes of worshippers with- pigs or the goddess herself with a pig, 
ound in sanctuaries of Demeter; see F. Winter, Die Typen der figürlichen Terrakotten 1 
U 9 ° 3 ), 9 2 - 93 , 115-18; for Corinth, see Hesperia 34 (1965), 22 pl. 11a. 

The p E yapiÇEiv is described by Ciem. Pro. 2.17.1 and more thoroughly in Schol. Luk. 
PP- 275.23-276.24; otherwise the sources give only indications of the âétjis tôív 
sernoipopLítiv, Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 585, and cf.Vhot. p.èyapov, Ael. Dion. p, 2 
ne fr C ? ounter to CIerne nt's explicit statement, Deubner (1932) 40 mistakenly con- 
j. c ® ^ e s t a tement of the Lukian Scholion to the Skira, which is there compared to 
e hesmophoria: see Burkert, Hermes (1966), 7-8. For Potniai see Paus. 9.8.1; for Pri- 
e see Th. Wiegand and H. Schrader, Priene (1904), 154-55; M. Schede, Die Ruinen 
fest 93 - 94 , hg. 107, 110. For the Thesmophoria as "the most widespread 

3l J a 0 Greece (Nilsson [1955] 463) we may in addition refer to Nilsson (1906) 

3 25, (1955) 463-66; for the Thesmophorion in Thasos see BCH 89 (1965), 470-71. 
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the Thesmophoria. At other times as well, the rite of casting-down 
had the function of compelling a greater fulfillment through self- 
denial and submission. There is no evidence that pigs were taken 
along on the great procession of the mystai on the níneteenth of 
Boedromion; they would have been bothersome on the long march. 
Thus, the pig-sacrifice belonged to the preliminary ceremonies of the 
myesis, performed "for those initiated in Eleusis, in the courtyard of 
the sanctuary and, for those initiated in the city, in the Eleusinion," 
above the Agora. 6 But "as long as you have not reached the Anak- 
toron, you have not been initiated." 7 The fulfillment of the initiation 
first came in the great procession to Eleusis. The pig-sacrifice at Eleu¬ 
sis was a preliminary. 

The mystery sacrifice distinguished itself from "normal" sacrifi¬ 
cial rites in that the sacrificial animal was individually assigned to the 
initiate, that is, everyone had to provide his own sacrificial pig. A pas- 
sage in Plutarch even depicts an initiate bathing in the sea together 
with his pig- 8 9 We do not know if this was the rule on that day of prep- 
aration, the sixteenth of Boedromion, when the mystai were called 
"to the sea/" 1 but we do know that the pig had to be as clean as the 
initiate who was to approach the sacred. The Greeks mentioned ex- 
plicitly that the initiate surrendered the animal to death "in his stead" 
and that a life was exchanged for a life. 10 This, too, was no secret. The 
pig-sacrifice as a substitution is very widespread in initiation festivais 
among the agrarian cultures of the South Seas; 1 ' a distant historical 
connection with the Demeter mysteries is altogether possible. 

Among the Greeks, the word and image of the xoipo? had defi- 


6 LSS 3 C 39-42, according to SokolowskTs admittedly uncertain restoration. An etr- 
\ápa, 'EXevcriu èv rfj aOXfj is mentioned by "Demosth." 59.116. 

7 Max. Tyr. 39.3k; pvniaâai in the Telesterion: Dio Chrys. O. 12,33; T °b ve( ^ Ta 
TTpOTÉXeia pv-qaas Themist. Or. 5.71a. 

8 Plut. Phoc. 28,6. 

9 "AXaSe éXacriç ÍG II/III 2 847.20; the gate é[i] dXaSe ê[x] crekavvotnv oi pvurai IC P 
94.35 = S/G 3 93; á\aSe pvtTTai Hsch.; Polyaen. 3.11.2; Schol. Aeschines 3.130; El. M. 
469.18 (confused with the íepà ó8òç). The reference is to the sixteenth of Boedromion 
(Polyaen.). 

'“Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 74;7 êkokttos 5 é tow pvovpévaw virép éavrov tõve.v, and cf. 
Porph. Abst. 2.28 concerning the Pythagoreans; ôte 8é eíç à-napxpv ti tGiv Çóhov àri) 
èavrüv p.epíaeiai’ roiç i fsoiç (hence Aristoxenos could prove that Pythagoras ate pig : 
fr. 25 = Gell. NA 4.11 and fr. 29a = Diog. Laert. 8.20). Each initiand must be individu¬ 
ally initiated: IG I 2 6 = LSS 3 C 22-26. 

11 H. Nevermann, "Die Religionen der Südsee," in Die Religionen der Menschheit V 2 

(1968), 54, 57, 97; A. E. Jensen, Beschneidung und Reifezeremonien bei Naturvülkern (1933)' 

90-91. 


nite associations that Aristophanes could not resist: yotpoç is slang for 
the female genitais; the naked pig and the sexual object merge. Thus, 
in the Acharnians, the Megarian sells his daughters in a sack as "mys¬ 
tery piggies." 12 Here, associative undercurrents surface in laughter. 
The animal that is to die in the preliminary sacrifice in place of the 
initiate himself was experienced as a female entity: the pig-sacrifice 
had the character of an anticipatory sacrifice of a maiden. 

Greek mythology in fact explains the pig-sacrifice as the maiden's 
descent into the underworld, that is, as the rape of Kore by Hades. 
When the Lord of the Dead sank into the earth with his stolen bride, 
the pigs of the shepherd Eubuleus were pulled along into the depths. 
The women in the Thesmophoria therefore throw pigs into the un- 
derground péyapa .' 3 In another version, Demeter could no longer 
find the tracks of her stolen daughter, because a herd of pigs had run 
over them. 14 Kore had disappeared and in her place pigs were rooting 
about, therefore pigs had to die in the sanctuary of Demeter, just as 
Persephone had fallen to the god of the dead. 

The rape of Kore-Persephone is one of the best-known and most 
widespread of the Greek myths. 15 It is by no means specifically Eleu- 
sinian. A fig tree where Kore had descended was shown at Eleusis, 16 
but there were far more famous places where Hades was thought to 
have driven into the earth with his bride, as, for instance, the Ennian 
Lake 17 or the spring of Kyane near Syracuse. 18 Like the pig-sacrifice, 
this myth is one of the general features of Demeter-worship through- 
out the Greek world and even beyond it. 

Since antiquity, the myth of Kore has been regarded as especially 


13 Aristoph. Ach. 729-817; for "mystery pigs," see 747, 764; for the word-play on yoipoç, 
see 767-75; cf. Aristoph. Ves p. 1353, 1364 with Schol.; Varro R.r. 2.4.10. See also the so- 
called "Baubo" statuettes (a woman on a pig): e.g., Cook 11 (1924) 132; O. Rubensohn, 
AA (1929), 195-204. 

13 Schol. Luk. pp. 275.23-276.24; Ciem. Pr. 2.17.1; cf. n.5. above. 

Ov. Fast. 4.465-66, following Callimachus; the pig as enemy of the sown field: Hyg. 
fab. 277; Serv. Georg. 2.380; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 388. There is a strange tradition in 
Porph. Abst. 2.9, in which Klymene (a name that recalls Persephone) "mistakenly" kills 
the first pig. 

b The most thorough discussion is in R. Foerster, Der Raub und die Rückkehr der Per¬ 
sephone (1874). Cf. PR I 747-806; L. Bloch, RML II 1284-1379. The oldest and most im- 
portant testimony is the Homeric Hyrnn to Demeter: see V. i.n.8; on Orphic versions, see 
Graf (1974) 151-81. On the versions of the myth in Callimachus and Nicander, as they 
can be reconstructed from Ovid, see H. Herter, RhM 90 (1941), 236-68. 

Paus. 1.38.5, and cf. Phanodemos, FGrHist 325 F 27. 

Firm. Err. 7.3, and cf. Ov. Fast. 4.445-50. 

18 Diod. 5.4; Cic. Verr. 4.107; Ov. Met. 5.412-24. Cf. PR 1 758-59; RML II 1313-15. 
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transparent and comprehensible as a description of the agricultural 
cycle: Kore is the grain that must go under the earth 19 so that, from 
this seeming death, the new fruit can appear. Hunger threatens when 
Kore disappears, but to the delight of gods and men, she returns, and 
with her the blessing of grain from Demeter. In Athens there was 
even a popular metonymy that allowed grain and flour to be ad- 
dressed as Persephone. 20 Yet the details, as they occur for instance in 
the Homeric Hymn, do not agree with the agricultural interpretation. 21 
Kore is said to spend four months in the underworld, eight months in 
the sunlight; the grain, however, sprouts just a few weeks after sow- 
ing. Around the Mediterranean it does not stay in the earth for four 
months: it sprouts in autumn, not in spring. The Eleusinian mys- 
teries, on the other hand, were celebrated neither at sowing time, nor 
sprouting time, nor harvest time, but about one month before sowing 
in the autumn. 

Martin P. Nilsson therefore advocates an interpretation more in 
accord with nature. 22 Kore's path into the underworld is the storage of 
the grain, specifically, the seed grain, in subterranean granaries dur- 
ing the summer months. At this point in the Mediterranean summer 
all vegetable life seems to die. Then during the first autumn rains the 
stocks of the State are brought from their underground containers: 
Kore returns to the upper world and the vegetation cycle starts anew. 
The great and very probably sacral role of the granary in Neolithic 
towns 23 accords with this interpretation, as does the connection be- 
tween storage vessels and the concept of the underworld as seen 
in the great buried pithoi 24 of Minoan-Mycenaean times. The four 


19 Varro in Aug. Civ. 7.20, and cf. Kleanthes, SVF I #547 = Plut. Is. 377d; Cic. Nat. deor. 
2.66; Plut. Is. 378b Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 1438; Cornutus 28; Porph. Ilcpi àya\p.áToiv 
fr. 7 p. 9’ Bidez = Euseb. Praep. Ev. 3.11.9; Arnob. 5.32, 5.43; Hymn. Orph. 29.13-14; 
assumed in Epigenes, OF 33 = Ciem. Strom. 5.49.3. 

“Eubulos fr. 75.10 ( CAF II 191); Antiphanes fr. 52.9 ( CAF II 31). Vase-painters make the 
ears of wheat cross over Persephone's head, e.g., Hydria Athens 1443, Metzger (1951) 
pl. 34.3, Hydria Tyskiewitz (Lyon), Metzger (1951) pi. 33.1. 

21 Lines 339-403, 445-47; Apollod. 1.33; half a year in each: Ov. Fast. 4.614; Met. 5.567; 
Hyg. Fab. 146. 

n AR\N 32 (1935), 106-14 = Opuscula II (1952), 577-88, and cf. (1955) 472-74; opposed 
by K. Kourouniotis, Deltion 15 (1933/35), 6-15; L. Malten, Gnomon 20 (1944), 121; Brum- 
field (1981) 211-16; preceding Nilsson was F. M. Cornford, Essays and Studie s W. Ridge- 
way (1913), 153-66. In fact Schol. Arat. 150 puts the rape of Kore in summer, with refer- 
ence to Egypt. 

23 See I.5.n.4o above. 

24 See also IV.3.n.2i, IV.5.n,n above. 


months can be explained thus. There is no evidence, however, that 
the Greeks of historical times understood the myth in this way. The 
Homeric Hymn explicitly sets Kore's return in the spring. 25 Thus, Nils¬ 
son s thesis has been generally, although perhaps too generally and 
hastily, rejected. 

The myth can, as we have seen, be related to the actual events of 
the year in two or more ways, gaining thereby each time a particular 
relevance and transparency. On the whole, however, it cannot be de- 
rived from natural conditions. What actions of the farmer could give 
rise to such essential and penetrating features as, on the one hand, 
Kore's flower-picking in the meadow and, on the other, the wander- 
ings of Demeter in search of her daughter? The myth is shaped not 
by natural phenomena but by purely human themes: marriage and 
death, grief and anger, and final reconciliation. It is certain, in any 
case, that the festivais of the cult of Demeter-Kore were in accord with 
these themes. Festivais of flower-picking, "the journey down," and 
the journey up (Kathodos and Ânodos), are frequently attested in 
the Greek world 26 and are only loosely connected with the seasons. 
The Thesmophoria could be held immediately before the sowing, as 
in Athens, but they could also occur in the middle of the summer. 27 
Wherever they were held, the festivais were set according to a cal- 
endar. Even those fixed four months" would correspond better to a 
sacral calendar than to a vegetation period. The rituais were estab- 
lished by tradition as self-sufficient in their interpersonal function; 
thus the myth, although aiming both at festival rituais and natural 
events, preserved at its core a human drama. 

For, contrary to all vegetation interpretations, the myth does not 
tell of a cycle. What occurs proves to be irrevocable. There is no vic- 
tory over death: Hades accomplished his goal. The opposition of 
ades and Zeus justifies a double existence between the upper and 
lower world in which the latters rights are not infringed upon. Life 
has gained the dimension of death, but this also means that death 
contains a dimension of life. 

To be raped by Hades, to enter into a marriage with him, means 


401. 


“Une 

(Herm 5 ' ' ; T WW ' M ' PoliUX 137 (SÍdl y ); Strabo 6 p- 2 56 (Hipponion); Paus. 2.35.5 
7- ; XpV(TavêEia in Surdis, BMC Lydia pp. cix-x. H âráfiaim 7% 

vais ° f Kore) in Dardanos ( ? ) ,c XII SuppI. 29 = LS 128 in inter- 

this 9 m ° nthS - For KoplJS KOmr y*nrÕ (corresponding to the Dionysiac Karayãtyai, 
» M an entry rather than a "descent") in Sicíly, see Díod. 5.4.6, at harvest-time. 
Ndsson (i 955 ) 465-66. 
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a rnaiden, accomplished in the form of an initiation, was again an an- 
ticipatory sexual renunciation guaranteeing great success. 

In the Sumerian myth of Inanna's journey to the underworld, the 
oldest literary example of a Kathodos, there is no direct tie to grain, 
yet it is not unrelated to the Kore myth. 31 When, in 1951, the end of 
this myth became known, it was a great surprise. Until then scholars 
had connected Istar s descent into hell with the conjectured resurrec- 
tion of Dumuzi-Tammuz and had seen therein once again a reflection 
of the vegetation cycle. Now, however, the myth takes a far more ag- 
gressive turn, the main part describing a ritual leading to death, a sac- 
rifice of a rnaiden. The "pure Inanna" decides of her own free will to 
go to the underworld. She adorns herself and sets off for the Land of 
No Return. The seven gates of the underworld open for her and, as 
she passes through each gate, a piece of her attire is removed: the 
crown, the staff, the necklace, the chain about her chest, the ring, 
breastplate, loincloth. The seven judges of the underworld gaze at her 
with the eyes of death, after which she is hanged upon a beam. In the 
upper world, her servant carries the lament for Inanna from town to 
town, to Ekur, Ur, and Eridu. Then magicai beings created by Enki 
call Inanna back to life. The words "Inanna ascends from the under¬ 
world" are repeated over and over like a password, and she rises, ac- 
companied by the Gallu, dangerous armed underworld beings who 
neither eat nor drink but only destroy. Before them, all men prostrate 
themselves in the dust. Only Dumuzi stays seated on his throne, 
whereupon the Gallu seize him and carry him off to the underworld. 

In this case there is no mother-daughter drama, only the death, 
transfiguration, and return of the one "pure goddess." Until now no 
ritual has been adduced that could correspond to this myth, and yet 
the bridge to the Greek world seems to be forged by the Anatolian 
Mother, Kybele, and her retinue of maddened Galloi. 32 It is she who 


simply to die. 28 The Kore myth relates a maiden's death that has the 
approval of Zeus: it describes the sacrifice of a rnaiden. As almost al- 
ways in sacrificial myths, the tragedy of the rnaiden is only a prepara- 
tion for what is to follow: for the hunter, it is the great hunt, the 
dreadful and liberating act of killing; among fishermen, it is the ar- 
rival of the fish and the great haul. Ií Demeter is the goddess of grain, 
then, for her, the nourishment from grain is the goal answering to the 
surrender of the rnaiden. The myth and cult of Demeter are a sym- 
bolizing transformation of the older sacrificial ritual into agrarian 
terms; accordingly, the harvest festival took the place of the sacrificial 
meai. The new themes functioned, of course, only as substitutes 
within preestablished structures and, for this very reason, the con- 
nection with practical agriculture is only partial and loose. The fes¬ 
tival rituais could sever themselves again from the seasons and ac- 
complish on their own strength what they had always accomplished, 
that is, order and renewal of society; with the development of per- 
sonal initiation, they could even shape the faith of the individual con- 
fronted with the problem of death. 

There are, significantly, variants of the Kore myth in which the 
agricultural connection completely disappears. A strange form of the 
"rape" appears on some votive reliefs from Lokroi Epizephyrioi in 
Southern Italy. A young man (a local hero?) abducts the rnaiden but 
then hands her over to a solemn, bearded old man, the god of the 
underworld. 29 The character of renunciation in the maiden-sacrifice is 
quite clear: the rnaiden, whom the young man was already holding in 
his arms, is surrendered to the god of death. In Lokroi there was a 
strange rite of maiden-sacrifice. In the magnificent temple of Aphro- 
dite, the young women of the town had to give themselves to for- 
eigners. This too signifies a renunciation, an exchange of roles in the 
criticai transition from virginity to womanhood. Naturally the for- 
eigners' nighttime privilege was limited; the daytime order lay in the 
hands of the Lokrians. Accordingly, in Abydos they told of the defeat 
and expulsion of those who had enjoyed the pleasures of Aphrodite 
in the temple of Aphrodite Porne. 30 The Lokrians believed they owed 
their military victories to their Aphrodite. Here, then, the sacrifice of 


28 See Eur. Heracl. 484; Tro. 307-41; Or. 1109; Iph. Aul. 461; Soph. Ant. 816, 891, 1204, 
1240; AP 7.13, 182, 186, 221, 489, 507b, 599. 

”P Zancani Montuoro, "II rapitore di Kore nel mito Locrese," Rend. Acc. di Archeol- 
Napoli 29 (1954), 79-86; H. Prückner, Die lokrischm Tonreliefs (1968), 72-74. Cf. on 
Lokroi I.7.n,2i abo ve. 

“See III.i.n.117. 


AN ET 52; S. N. Kramer, ]ourn. Cuneif. Stud. 5 (1951), 1-17. In addition, the pursuit of 
umuzi by the Gallu; B. AIster, Dumuzis Dream (1972). All versions now in S. N. 
Kramer, Sacred Marriage Rite (1969), 107-132. Cf. O. R. Gurney, "Tammuz Recon- 
^ ourn ' $ em ' Slwd. 7 (1962), 147-60; A. Falkenstein, "Der sumerische und der 
akkadische Mythos von Inannas Gang zur Unterwelt," Festschr W. Caskel (1968), 96- 
l 10; Th ' Jacobsen, The Treasures of Darkness (1976), 55-63. The parallel to the myth of 
ore was drawn by Guépin (1968) 120-27. At the beginning of the Sumerian poem 
‘ Samesh, Enkidu and the Underworld" are the words: "After Ereshkigal had been 
^arned off into Kur as its prize" (S. N. Kramer, Sumerian Mythology [1961 2 ], 37; History 
fgms at Sumer [1956], 171), i.e., the queen of the underworld is a rnaiden who was 
aucted from the upper world. 

32 S w 

66 He P dln g (1903); Burkert (1979) 99-111; cf. III.8.n.i 7 above. Perhaps the Greek 
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brings castration and death to the unfaithful Attis. The mother of the 
gods, storming through the mountains with her wild attendants, is 
still more the huntress than the giver of grain. Her wrath abates only 
when she receives the tympanon that comes from the sacrifice of a 
buli (in Babylon, the kalu-priests were entrusted with the knowledge 
of how to make the tympanon in secret sacrificial ceremonies). 33 As 
with Demeter, the mothehs fury and the wild hunt are motivated 
by the loss of the daughter: the virgin-sacrifice is, now as before, a 
preparation, freeing ferocious powers and pressing toward a sacri¬ 
fice through which upper and lower worlds reach a tension-filled 
equilibrium. 

When the American Indians tell of the death of the maiden, the 
mother's wrath, the unsuccessful return from the underworld, the 
successful establishment of death and, at the same time, certain tam- 
bourine dances among the men; 34 when a theme of Japanese and 
Polynesian myth is the death of a goddess as a condition for the gift of 
nourishment; 35 when already in Neolithic Çatal Hüyük the two god- 
desses seem to appear as mother and daughter, the former connected 
with grain 36 —one begins to sense the dimensions of a theme that has 
survived only in isolated indications, islands like the peaks of sunken 
mountain ranges. Eleusis, for all its peculiarities, is not alone in the 
theme of death, pain, and expectation; seeking, failing to find, and 
discovery. And, for the receptive initiate, the routine sacrifice of the 
"mystery pig" could always assume a deeper dimension: standing 
there at the edge of death, he destroys a life in his stead; the act of 
killing is irrevocable and yet must provoke an answer. The scales of 
life's equilibrium have been tipped and, if an equilibrium exists at all 
at the center of being, the scales must swing back again. It is the hope 
of the initiate that the path into death will lead to life. 


Kopáyia, a procession of men (Mantineia: JC V 2.265.16, 27, 266.41; Kopaywyóç in 
Athens, IG II/III 2 1247.20; Hsch. KOpayelv ró àvàyeiv rqv Kopijr) should be taken as a 
demonic procession similar to that of the Gallu with Inanna. Against this, the indepen- | 
dence of Dumuzi is stressed by C. Colpe, "liããn mithurti," Festschr. W. v. Soden (1969), | 

23 - I 

“See I.i.n.44. On Meter and Tympanon. Eur. Hei. 1346-52; Bacch. 123-29; Epidaunan 
Hymn IG IV 1 2 131, Poetae Mel. Gr. 935 Page. 

«A myth of the Cherokees in C. Lévi-Strauss, Mythologiques III (1968), 229. 

“Japan: K. Florenz, Die historischen Quellen der Shinto-Religion (1919), 4 i- 4 2 ' 2 44 - 47 - 
On Polynesia see I-5.n.43 abo ve. 

^Mellaart (1967) 236, 238; (1970) 1 170-71; cf. V.4.n.75 below. 


3. Myesis and Synthema 


The few indications that we have concerning the Eleusinian mys¬ 
tery rituais are the more problematical because there were various 
sites and various stages in the mysteries. The community permitted 
to participate in the festival at Eleusis is broken up into mystai and 
epoptai. One could become an epoptes 1 by participating in the great 
festival for a second time one year later. A distinction was also made 
between the Lesser and Greater Mysteries. They were divided accord- 
ing to time, place, and sanctuary. The Lesser Mysteries occurred "in 
the city," in the precinct of Agra by the banks of the Ilissos, where a 
small temple of Meter, the mother of the gods, stood until modem 
times. The date on which they were celebrated was the twentieth of 
Anthesterion, seven months before the Greater Mysteries. 2 Virtually 
no details have come down to us about what took place by the Ilissos; 
there are only general statements concerning a "purification," a "pre- 
liminary consecration." 3 Though the story of Herakles' initiation at 


1 'Ettwtttevov Sè Tov\á\i<rTov ánó t(úv peyákaip èviavròv SiakeÍTroPTeç Plut. Demetr. 26; 
Philochoros, FGrHist 328 F 69/70; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 745. Miíarai — èncnrTou already 
IG I 2 6.49 = LSS 3 B 5. Cf. Plat. Symp. 2oqe; Phdr. 250c; Plut. Alc. 22; Sen. Q. nat. 7.30.6 
Eleusis servat quod ostendat revisentibus. Of course, Cicero only lived at Athens for half a 
year (RE VI] A 838; Lobeck [1829] 37), and Romans thereafter would rarely have gone to 
Eleusis twice. Theon Smyrn. pp. 14-15 Hiller mentions the following steps: Kailappós, 
TEkerqs Trapáôocriç (= piirjcriç?), ènoiTTEÍa , áraSea-iç Kai iTTf.ppárbjv ènídea-is, úmxtb 
kou ETépoiç TTOtpabovvca òvvotcrõai, just as Plut. An seni 795d mentions pvaraycoyãp as 
the conclusíon, pvoúpeeoç as the begínning. The p-irpo-iç was accomplished on a spe- 
cific day of the pvuTqpia, as is shown by Plat. Meno y6e, and cf. V.2.n.7 above. Crassus 
came too late: see Cic. De or. 3.75; for an emperor, of course, the mysteries could be 
repeated: IG II/III 2 3592 = S/G’ 869.24. 


Miwrrjpit* ró pé^opa-rà òkél,opa LSS 1; LSS 3 B 32. Since the time spans mentioned 
here for the c rnopòai at the Lesser and Greater Mysteries correspond to each other ex- 
actl y (mid-Gamelion until the tenth of Elaphebolion, and mid-Metageitnion until the 
tenth of Pyanopsion), the actual festival day in both cases must also come on the twen- 
heth of the intermediate month (A. Mommsen [1898] 406, ignored by Deubner). Tá 
áeyáXa-Tà 7rpóç "A ypav p-varripia IG II/III 2 661.9.21; 847.22, 1231; èv "Aypaç An. Bekk. 
3 2 6.24, and cf. Steph. Byz/Ay pa, Suda a 339. For the temple of Meter see IG I 2 310.132; 
• Studniczka, Jdl 31 (1916), 169-230; H. Mõbius, AM 60/61 (1935/36), 234-57 = Studia 
ar,a (1967), 108-37. 

3c 1 , 

0 Aristoph. Plut. 845 ojcnrep npOKáâapcnç Kai npoáyvevcrLç; Jul. Or. ^.iy^b-c: 
PoTéketa; napà ró v . . . Kaôapp.òv teKovctlv Polyaen. 5.17.1. Athena pu- 
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Eleusis is very common, it is sometimes said that the Lesser Mysteries 
were established especially for Herakles. 4 In Classical times the fes¬ 
tival was administered by the Eleusinian personnel. The hierophant, 
the dadouchos, the hierokeryx, and the priestess of Demeter each got 
their fee. 5 Slaves needed to clean the shrine could be hastily initiated 
at the Lesser Mysteries for this purpose. 6 By the fourth century at 
least, initiation in the Lesser Mysteries was mandatory before pro- 
ceeding to the Greater. 7 Yet in later times this requirement was ob- 
viously no longer observed. In Agrai there was neither a Telesterion 
nor Epopteia; but there was a cult of Artemis Agrotera, the Huntress, 
and this is hardly coincidental, 8 since Meter, in Anatolia and else- 
where, has stronger connections with hunting than Demeter. The 
association with the Eleusinian mysteries may also represent a bal- 
ancing between the municipal Athenian cult and the far more extrav- 
agant neighboring cult. For the Athenians, "the Mysteries" were and 
always remained primarily those celebrated at Eleusis. 

We can say with certainty that the Greater Mysteries included an 
initiation, a myesis, and that there was a pig-sacrifice associated with 
Eleusis. 9 A further preparatory act belonging to the Eleusinian myesis 
is mentioned in a gloss by Hesychius: "dpóvwo-iç, introductory cere- 

rified herself at the Ilissos with mystica lampas : Stat. Theb. 8.765. pipppa tú>v trepi tòv 
Aióvvarov Steph. Byz. Aypa. The allegorical interpretation of the Lesser and Greater 
Mysteries given by the "Naassenian," Hippol. Ref. 5.8.42-44, contaminates Plat. Gorg. 
497c (Greater/Lesser Mysteries) with Plat. Symp. 209c (Myesis/Epopteia), The state- 
ment that the Lesser Mysteries were held for Persephone, the Greater for Demeter 
(Schol. Aristoph. Plul. 845) comes from associating èXáTToval p-ei^ova pvo-rf)pia with 
i?eà 1) TTf)Fjr[ivTKfi<í-ri veonèpa (IG II/III 2 1673.300, and cf. 3546, 3585). 

4 Diod. 4.14.3; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 501; Plut. 845, 1013; see also the relief from Ilissos, 
Athens 1778, Ephem. 1894 pl. 7, Kerényi (1962) 65 pl. 6. Cf. n. 11 below. 

5 LSS 1, 3 C. 

6 /G II/III 2 1672.207, 1673.24, after the Anthesteria (eiç Xoás 1672.204). 

7 Plat. Gorg. 497c with Schol. (the first part of the Scholion follows Atthidographic tradi- 
tion; see Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 845; the second part is an abbreviated paraphrase of 
Ciem. Pr. 15); Plut. Demetr. 26. The Lesser Mysteries are no longer attested in Roman 
times. 

“Kerényi (1962) 64 interprets the designation of the locale èv "Aypas (e.g., IG l 2 310.132/ 
324.96; LS 18 A 39) as "auf dem Gebiet der Gõttin namens Jagdbeute"; for a different 
interpretation see P. Chantraine, Classica et Mediaevalia 17 (1956), 1-4; RPh 40 (1966)/ 
37-39. Apollodoros obviously refers to Agra in FGrHist 244 F 142 = Ciem. Pr. 2.13 1 ' 
the pva-Tppia are named «770 Mvovvtós ticos ' Attlkuv, ov èv Kvepyiq 8 loupdapfivoa- 
“There is explicit reference to the mysteries in Boedromion at Plut. Phoc. 28; cf. V.2.n.8, 
V.3.n.3 above; for the lakchos-song and the aroma of roast pig see Aristoph. Ran. 
Kerényi (1962) 68-69, (1967) 55-56 discusses the pig-sacrifice only in connection with 
Agrai. 


m0 ny for those to be initiated." Plato relates the term to the Kory- 
bantes in the cult of Meter. 10 The pictorial tradition, however, portrays 
sU ch an act of "sitting on a seat" precisely in connection with the ini¬ 
tiation of Herakles. 11 This mythical initiation appears in three scenes 
0 n two reliefs made during the Roman Empire, on the sarcophagus 
from Torre Nova and on the so-called Lovatelli urn (see figures 8 and 
9). These echo a common model from which individual scenes were 
reproduced on Roman architectural, or so-called Campana, reliefs. 17 
The preliminary sacrifice of a pig is followed by the êpóvwcTLç in 
the central scene: the initiand sits veiled and barefoot, on a strangely 
shaped stool covered with a skin. One of the copyists misunderstood 
it as the lion's skin of Herakles, 13 but a ram's head or horn underneath 
the initiand's foot clearly shows that a ramskin is meant. A priestess 
approaches the veiled candidate from behind. On the urn she is hold¬ 
ing a winnowing fan over him; on the sarcophagus she passes a burn- 
ing torch very dose to his hand. The ancient name for such rituais is 


“ Plat Euthyii. zyyd (cf. Leg. yt)od-e ; Dio Chrys. Or. 12.33; for àpovurpuoi MrjTptâoi as a 
work of "Orpheus" see Suda o 654). The finds in the "Anaktoron" at Samothrace may 
indicate a corresponding rife there; see A. D. Nock, A]A 45 (1941), 577-81. 

'Herakles' initiation at Eleusis is now attested already in Pindar, POxy 2622 and PSI 
1391; H. Lloyd-Jones, Maia 19 (1967), 206-29; thereafter Eur. Hcracl. 613; Kallias in Xen. 
Hell. 6.3.6; Diod. 4.25.1; "Plat." Axioch. 37ie; Pap.d. R. Univ. Milano 20 (1937), 20 
(V.4.n.58 below); Apollod. 2.122; on Agra see n. 4 above. See also Attic vases of the 
fifth and fourth centuries: "Skyphos Somzée" Brussels A 10 = ARV 2 661.86, Metzger 
(1965) pl. 13; CV Belgique 71.1. Pelike, Leningrad 1792 = ARV 2 1476.1, Nilsson (1955) 
pl- 46, Kerényi (1962) pl. 38. Pelike, Brussels R 235 = ARV 2 1121.11, CV Belgique 72.4. 
"Pourtalès-Vase," bell-crater BM F 68 = ARV 2 1446.1, Metzger (1951) pl. 33.3, 17; cover 
for a bowl, Tübingen E 183 = ARV 2 1477.7, Nilsson (1955) pl. 45.1; Kerényi (1962) 
pl. 43. Cf. D. Feytmans, ACI 14 (1945), 285-318. 

12 For the sarcophagus (more exactly, an ossuary, length 130 cm; Asia Minor second cen¬ 
tury a.d.) see G. E. Rizzo, Rõmische Mitteilungen 25 (1910), 89-167; Deubner (1932) 
pl- 7.1; Mylonas (1961) fig. 84; Kerényi (1962) pl. 7. For the urn (Museo Nazionale Ro- 
man o, Rome) see E. C. Lovatelli, Boll. d. Cnmrn. 7 (1879), 5-18, pl. 1/3; Deubner (1932) 
pl- 7.2; Nilsson (1955) pl. 43.2; the best reproductions are in Kerényi (1962) pl. 8-11. 
For the Campana reliefs see H.von Rohden and H. Winnefeld, Architektonische rõm. 
Tonreliefs der Kaiserzeit (1911), 7-8. The thronosis (as on the sarcophagus) also appears 
°n a marble relief in Naples: see Cook 1 (1914) 426; RM 25 (1910), 104; cf. Ephem. 1911, 
44-45. On the interpretation see Pringsheim (1905) 9-12; P. Roussel, BCH 54 (1930), 
58-65; Mylonas (1961) 205-208 (hypercritical); Kerényi (1962) 68-71 (in reference to 
8 r ai) A figure on the side of the sarcophagus corresponds to a figure on the relief 
r °rn the Ilissos temple (n. 2 above): see F. Studniczka, ]dl 31 (1916), 172-73; for this 
re ason, H. Mòbius, AM 60/61 (1935/36), 250 = Studia Varia (1967), 119-20, considers 
e ther the model for the whole series of pictures might not come from there—a varí- 
'on of the Eleusinian version on the urn. 

On the Lovatelli urn: see Figure 9. 
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clear: purification by air—just as the grain in the winnowing fan is 
purified by the wind— and purification by fire. 14 The psychological 
effect is also at once clear. The recurrent binding or veiling of the eyes 
in initiation is not fortuitous. Blind, helpless, and abandoned, the 
candidate must suffer the unknown. He is captive and ignorant, sur- 
rounded by those who are active and knowing. Having previously 
been isolated, made insecure, and frightened, he must now experi- 
ence the unveiling, his new sight, as a blissful liberation. His new 
contact with reality prepares him for contemplation of the divine. 

The connection of the Thronosis with the Eleusinian rather than 
the Lesser Mysteries is attested by the Homeric Hytnn to Demeter. 
Here, on coming to Eleusis, the goddess Demeter herself performs 
this act. Her conduct, which appears unmotivated both psychologi- 
cally and artistically, is the model for those who enter her mysteries. 
As she entered the hall of king Keleos, "she refused to sit on the 
shining seat, but, rather, remained silent, with downcast eyes, until 
lambe, knowing her duty, set up a stool and over this she spread a 
shimmering ramskin. Then she sat down, holding the veil over her 
face in her hands. And she sat silently on the stool for a long time in 
sorrow." 15 Here, too, there is a seat, a ramskin, the bowed head, and 
the veil; the only difference is that whereas the representations depict 
the mystai, the myth speaks of the god. 

Aristophanes parodies this act by having Sócrates as a false priest 
initiate the novice, Strepsiades, into his newfangled meteorological 
mysteries. "Sit down on the sacred seat," "take this wreath"—"But 
please don't sacrifice me!" cries the mistrusting candidate worriedly 
—"Be quiet!" Dust trickles down on him, a festive prayer is sung, and 
Strepsiades hastily pulls his cloak up over his head in order not to get 
wet, for now the gods—the clouds—appear. 16 A few years later, after 
the great Mystery scandal, Aristophanes would presumably not have 


14 Serv. Aen. 6.741; Georg. 1.166. 

15 192-98; F. Wehrli, ARW 31 (1934), 78-79. 

16 A. Dieterich, RhM 48 (1893), 275-83 = Kl. Schr. (1911), 117-24, recognized that Aris- 
toph. Nub. 254-68 was a parody of a ritual; to be sure, he spoke of "Orphism" (foliow- 
ing him cf. Pringsheim [1905] 26; Harrison [1922] 511-16), since a parody of the Eleu¬ 
sinian rite seemed unthinkable to him. But a precisely corresponding rite seems to be 
attested only at Eleusis; cf. the use there too of the Aiòç kúiòiov (xpõierai . . . km o 
ôqtôaúxoç èv 'EAeucriei Paus. Att. ô 18 Erbse; IIÍ.i.n.38 above); W. K. C. Guthrie, Of 
pheus and Greek Reltgion (1952 2 ), 210-12. The comic poet would, however, have left 
open the possibility that he could deny any reference; the Eleusinian rituais were not 
unique. The singeing of the Kedestes in Aristoph. Thesm. 236-48 may parody the 
torch-purification . 


dared to write such a scene. Yet this veiled sitting was still only the 
begirming of the initiation, coming before the secret. It could be seen 
aS a general, outer form of initiation revealing nothing of its content, 
and for this reason it could be portrayed in the visual arts. 

The third and last scene of this initiation frieze is a different mat- 
ter: 17 the initiate approaches Demeter. He is splendidly dressed, his 
bundle of twigs showing that he is a participant in the Iakchos pro- 
cession. The goddess sits on a plaited basket {kícttt}), about which a 
snake may be seen winding. Demeter looks back in the direction of a 
young woman hurrying toward her with a torch: this is Persephone 
coming back from the underworld. The divine myth is presented here 
in connection with a ritual instrument, the kiste, and a very general 
symbol, the snake. These hints for those with knowledge betray 
nothing to the uninitiated. The basket remains covered. The snake 
arouses both a fear of death and a secret sexual fascination. For the 
initiate, however, the snake is no longer dangerous. He can touch 
it without fear. Approaching Demeter, experiencing Kore's return, 
transforming the fear of death into quiet confidence—these are the 
themes of the night of the mysteries at Eleusis. But what actually 
happened is hidden behind the glorious artistic facade of Greek 
mythology. 

We know that the encounter with the kiste, the cista mystica , 18 
was part of the initiation, because of a much-discussed saying trans- 
mitted by Clement of Alexandria. He describes it as the "watchword" 
(c Tvvd7i(j,a ) of the Eleusinian Mysteries: "I have fasted, I have drunk 
the kykeon, I have taken from the 'kiste/ worked, deposited into the 
basket and out of the basket into the 'kiste.'" 19 It has been objected 


It is widely assumed that the frieze, taken in this order from right to left, portrays the 
sequence of steps in the initiation: e.g., Dieterich, RhM 48, 276; Harrison (1922) 546; 
Kerényi (1962) 70. The identification of the initiate in the third scene with Herakles in 
the first has been disputed, e.g., by Pringsheim (1905) 23-24 and Mylonas (1961) 207, 
who wrongly identifies the candidate on the urn and on the Campana-reliefs (Kerényi 
[1962] pl. 12) with the iconographically completely different "Iakchos." The latter is 
added on the left of the sarcophagus, whereas the candidate is left out. On the snake 
see Ill.i.n.70 above. 

On the KÍtjTTj at Eleusis see Pringsheim (1905) 49-64; Metzger (1965) 33-36; 41-44; 
see generally O. Jahn, Hermes 3 (1869), 317-34. The kío-tt) is connected maínly with 
m ysteries of Demeter and Dionysus (see Nilsson [1957] 57), but also with those of Attis 
(Hepding [1903], 195.1; Cumont [1930] pl. I.3), Isis (V. Tran Tam Tinh, Essai sur le culte 
^ ísisà Pompei [1964], 107, 153), Ma Bellona (Cumont [1930] pl. 11 1). 

Ciem. Pr. 2.21.2 (followed by Arnob. 5.26) kòíctti tó (rrrdj//j<t ’E\ev<rivúúV fivtmipitov 
rjcTTeucra, sttlov ror Ki íkeojpq . ekafiov èK KÍerrqs, epyacrá/reeoç í\77r.Pr eis Kd- 
Koti ÈK KCikádov eis KÍcrrqv; cf. Pfeiffer on Callim. fr. 21.10. Xvvfh}/xa "Parole" 
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that Clement was unfamiliar with Athens and could hardly have ob- 
tained such specialized information. The mention of the basket (k<x- 
\a0oç) seems more suggestive of Demeter celebrations in Alexan¬ 
dria. 20 However, Demeter mysteries there are unattested and Clement 
could hardly have expected his Alexandrian public to accept some- 
thing Alexandrian as "Eleusinian." The saying, however, seems to be 
a genuine "watchword" precisely because it really discloses nothing. 
The initiate is only telling someone with knowledge that he has ac- 
complished all the prescribed rites in the proper order. Precisely what 
rites these were is hidden behind the most general, unspeaking 
words: a covered basket, an open basket, taking, working, putting 
back. For generations scholars have tried to puzzle out what the kiste 
and the kalathos could have contained. Clement's indignant tone sug- 
gests sexual objects. Symbolic intercourse or birth, male, female 
or both, are thus the possibilities that have been played out in all 
combinations. 21 


Hdt. 9.98; etc.; meaning the same, crvpLfSokov Eur. Rhes. 572/3. For a parody of the sig- 
mim of the Bacchus Mysteries see Plaut. Mil . 1016; cf. Plut. Ad. ux. 6ud. For signa and 
responsa as the mutual signs of recognition for initiates see Firm. E rr. 18.1. For the most 
part, scholars have sought a specific part of the ritual in which the synthema had to be 
spoken (e.g., Deubner [1932] 80; Kerényi (1962) 77). But the Acarnanians carne unasked 
ínto the Telesterion, and paid with their lives (Livy 31.14); Arnob. 5.26 quae rogati in 
sacrorum acceptionibus respondetis uses the concept of the trvfipokov following the modei 
of the Christian symbolon: see Delatte (1955) 12-23. 

2 “Pringsheim (1905) 49, 300-301; Nilsson (1955) 659 assumes an Alexandrian elabora- 
tion of the Eleusinian synthema. The kalathos is connected not only with the Demeter 
procession at Alexandria (Callim. Hy. 6.1-7; for coins see AO 20 [1951], 359 - 3 61 )' but 
with the mysteries of Demeter on Paros (Apollod., FGrHist 244 F 89); for a goddess 
sitting on the kalathos see the Thesmophorion on Thasos, BCH 89 (1965), 469; the Chal- 
kis Museum (ca. 280 b.c). For a large kalathos flanked by blades of wheat on a South 
Italian lekanis see Trendall (1967) 552.882, pl. 215.5. In the myth, the kalathos is pres- 
ent when Persephone is picking flowers: Ciem. Pr. 2.17.1; see also the sarcophagus re- 
liefs, C. Robert, Die antíken Sarkophag-Reliefs III 3 (1919)- #362-63, 373-74- 377 - 7 ®' 
383-84, 387, 389, 393-94- 399 - 405-406, 412-13- 415 - 419 - The grave-stele of Nikanon 
(IG II/III 2 9796) in the museum at Eleusis depicts a large kalathos in its pediment. 1 
objects on coins which Deubner (1932) 79.9 identified as kalathoi are bakchos-rings: see 
J. D. Beazley, Nuinism. Chron. VI 1 (1941), i~ 7 - Epiphanios Expos. Fidei 10 (OF p- 
who mentions the kalathos in the context of Eleusis, is evidently paraphrasing Ciem. 
Pr. 

21 A. Dieterich, Ewe Mithrashturgie ([1903; 1923 2 ], 124-26) suspected that the kiste con 
tained a phallus on the analogy of the deòç ôià KÓkrrov in the mysteries of b abazl ° ' 
and cf. Ciem. Pr. 2.16.2; Firm. Err. 10, and cf. Kerényi (1962) 78, (1967) 66. A. Kor^ 
ARW 18 (1915), 16-26, inferred from Theodoret Gr aff. cur. 7.11 that a rebirth oCCU f^ c j, 
by means of Corning into contact with a ktbíç (in an earlier passage, however, in w 
Theodoret first explains the word kteíç, he speaks of Thesmophoria, 3 ® 4 )- a 8 re 
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One can marshal support for all these interpretations. Inter- 
c ourse as a mystery is a common metaphor, or more than a metaphor. 
Aphrodite Mysteries were intimately connected with marriage prepa- 
rations. 22 There is a tradition in which the reproductive organ of 
the dismembered Dionysus is hidden in a kiste. 23 The unveiling of the 
phallus in a winnowing fan is a central event in the mysteries of Dio¬ 
nysus. 24 Eleusis, however, was famous for its special purity and the 
celebrations took place under the aegis of the divine powers of the 
female. Thus a late authority speaks of the female genitais, /cretç, as 
the emblem of Eleusis, and an almost over-obvious allusion in Aris- 
tophanes points to such associations with the kiste: when the women 
make peace with the men, Lysistrata says to the sexually afflicted rep- 
resentatives of the opposite sex, "Now keep yourselves nice and clean 
so that we women can then entertain you in the city with the contents 
of our kíctou." 25 The religious metaphor of self-purification and absti- 
nence points to the marvelous festival to come. Genital symbols are 
least appropriate for the representation of a birth. Since no one expe- 
riences his birth consciously, a rebirth likewise does not lend itself to 
impressive symbolization. 

The controversy surrounding the interpretation reflects how un- 
certain the interpreters are as to what degree of explicitness they must 
assume in ritual symbolism. For a puritan, naked sexuality is over- 
whelming and transforming, something like a mystery secret. Repeti- 
tion, however, quickly exhausts its fascination. The phallic herms on 
the streets of Athens became a matter of concern only after they had 
been mutilated. A far longer-lasting effect results from something in- 
direct, allusive, and ambiguous. In one case, Clement found out the 


with Korte cf. Kern, RE XVI 1239; disagreeing, cf. Deubner (1932) 81-83. Ch. Picard, 
95 (1927). 220-55, suggested a phallus in the kiste, a cunnus in the kalathos; cf. 
agrange, Rev. Bibl. 38 (1929), 71-81; L. Ziehen, Gnomon 5 (1929), 152-54; S Ei- 
‘rem, Sytnb. Osl. 20 (1940), 140-44. 

of mysteries of Dionysus and marriage see III.4 above. For pLVEirrdca, etc., used 
the V ' e< ^ l ^* n 8 see Alicphr. 1.4.3; Charito 4.4.95; Helidorus 1.17, etc. For marriage rites in 
mysteries see Firm. Err. 2.1; Dieterich (1923) 121-34; R. Merkelbach, Roman und 
Wystenum (1962), 16-18. 

kent^ >f r 219 4 WÍth Schol / in ref erence to the Cabiri. The aCSola of the Galloi are 
a Me!" êaKá ^ aL after baving been cut off: see Schol. Nik. Alex. 8; there is a dakáp V in 
the m PoIemon - Ath 478c (Pringsheim [1905] 72-73). Cf. Meuli (1946) 256, 

2, Bes 3 S ° f 3 butchered reindeer buried in a box made of bark; and cf. I.7 above. 

AETu k ??! Vn fr0m the P aintin g in the Villa dei Misteri; F. Matz, AIONY 2 IAKH TE- 
25 (Abh. Mainz, 1963, 15) 7-21. 

An stoph. Lys. 1182-84; G. W. Elderkin, CWh 35 (1940), 395. 
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contents of a cista mystica —in the mysteries of Dionysus Bassaros. 26 
They consisted of sesame cakes, pyramid cakes, globular cakes, poly. 
omphalos cakes, lumps of salt, pomegranates, fig branches, a nar- 
thex, ivy, round cakes, poppyseed cakes, and on top of it all, of 
course, a snake. Thus too Theocritus portrays the Bakchai taking all 
manner of baked goods out of their kistai and depositing them on the 
altar. 27 The contents of the kiste are thus related to food and to sacri- 
fice; the function of the kiste itself is to store and conceal. It is, as it 
were, a primeval receptacle, older even than the invention of pottery. 28 

The contents of the Eleusinian kiste were probably also many- 
shaped and ambiguous. The only specific indication may, perhaps, be 
contained in the word èpyaaáiiEvoç, "I worked." Spinning or weav- 
ing comes to mind, since both often appear as preparatory contrasts 
prior to a departure from the everyday to the mythic world. Kore 
worked at a loom before the snake attacked her. 29 Aristotle's student 
Theophrastus suggests another interpretation, more plausible with 
respect to Demeter as a goddess of grain. In his cultural-historical 
work On Piety, Theophrastus writes that when men discovered agri- 
culture and the grinding of grain, "they hid the tools with which they 
worked [sc. the grain] as a secret and encountered them as something 
sacred." 30 In talking of things hidden yet encountered, sacred things 

26 Pr. 2.22.4: (rrjcrapaí . . . xai TTvpapíòe<; xai Tokvvai xai iró-rrava TToKvó/xipaKa \óv8poi 
te ákõui xai Bpáx<tiv, õpyiov A iovíktov B aatrápov. 

27 Theocr. 26.7. In Dionysios' Bassarika, the remains of the omophagy are hidden in 
xíarai before daybreak, 9 v. 39 (D. L. Page, Lilerary Papyri [1950], 540; E. Heitsch, Die 
griech. Dkhterfragmente der rõm. Kaiserzeit [1963 2 ], 66). 
z8 Burkert (1967) 292-93. 

K Epigenes in Ciem. Strom. 5.49.3 = OF 33; Diod. 5.3.4; Porph. Antr. 14; Nonnus 
6.123-64. For kalathos, ícttóç, êpya l\epcreif>óvT]<; in Parian myth see Apollod., FCrHist 
244 F 89; for êpiov ãirkvTov in the kernos see Polemon in Ath. 478d. 

“Theophr. in Porph. Abst. 2.6 (W. Põtscher, Theophrastos FIEPI EYXEBEIA 2 (1964]' 
p. 148): rà pèv rí)ç Èpyacríaç ôpyava deíav roiç füioiç èirixovpiae naparrxóvTa xpv- 
if/ai/TEÇ etç àiròppt]TOv á>ç íepoiç avroís àirrfvroiP. Cf. Theophrastus Tlept evpT\pár«> v 
Schol. A ll. 1.449, Schol. Od. 3.441, Eust. 132.25, Suda o 907. The significance of The¬ 
ophrastus' testimony was recognized by Delatte (1955) 5-8, but cf. already F. Speiser 
Zeitschr. f. Elhnol. 60 (1928), 370. Delatte referred also to Diod. 5.5.2 (Demeter invented 
the xarepyaaia of the grain) and above all to Pliny NH 7.191 (the invention of molere et 
conficere in Attica). Cf. the activities of the Vestal Virgins, Serv. E cl. 8.82. Grinding 
stones and mortars have been found in Neolithic tombs: see J. Makkay, Act. Arch- 
Hutig. 30 (1978), 13-36. For a female shaman in (apan who, at her initiation, must beat 
rice cakes until she faints, see M. Eder, Paideuma 6 (1958), 373-74. For mortars in the 
cannibalistic Tékeiov Tráerxa of the Gnostics see Epiphanios Pan. 26.5.5. At the festiv 
of Tammuz, the Ssabians mourn the god, who was ground up in a mill: see D. Chwo 
son, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus li (1856), 27; Gese (1970) 73 f. 
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connected with grain, Theophrastus can only mean the mysteries of 
Demeter and, because he is writing in Athens, the allusion must be to 
Eleusis. "The tools with which they worked" are, in their simplest 
form, the mortar and pestle. The grain, once ground and cooked 
in water with a seasoning, produces the kykeon which the initiate 
drinks, just as Demeter did in the house of Keleos after sitting veiled 
and in silence. 31 Accordingly we may presume that some ears of 
wheat and a mortar and pestle were among the objects to be found in 
the covered and uncovered baskets. The initiate had to grind the 
wheat, at least symbolically, in order to help in producing the next 
kykeon. This may seem rather banal by the light of day, but this too is 
an act of destruction —necessary nonetheless for nourishment. The 
sexual associations of stamping and grinding are obvious. Here again 
the basic human themes of aggression, the need for food and sex- 
uality are addressed. In proper frame of mind one can experience 
what would otherwise be simple as something fundamental. The rite 
performed by the priest as the highest mystery of Christianity is very 
similar to that which can be traced back far into Anatolian-Hittite cul- 
ture—that is, the breaking of the bread. 32 

A curious parallel to the Eleusinian myesis comes from a Roman 
initiation custom, that of the most solemn form of marriage contract, 
the confarreatio. This rite was performed "through a kind of sacrifice 
offered to Júpiter Farreus, for which spelt-bread was used." 33 A sheep 
was slaughtered as the sacrificial animal, and it was customary "to set 
up two seats connected by the skin of the sheep that had been the 
sacrificial animal, and there the marriage couple, the flamen and flami- 
nka, were permitted to sit duríng the confarreatio with their heads 
veiled." 34 Here, too, we encounter the sitting on the sheepskin and 
veiling of the head, and it is followed by a communal rite with a bread 
made from the most ancient Neolithic grain; the bread is broken, then 
eaten communally; thus, collective sacrifice brings about social cohe- 
sion. The correspondence with Eleusis is yet greater if we consider 
varro's comments on pig-sacrifice: "As a prelude to the marriage, the 

% Dem. 206-11; for the Orphic version see Ciem. Pr 2.20-21 = OF 52. With the 
Wtfers transformation into a lizard (Askalabos), see Nikander in Ant. Lib. 24 and Ther. 
^4 7 with Schol. 484; Ov. Met. 5.446-61; Delatte (1955) 30-35. 

^ ee I- 5 -n.42 above. 

T€ !1 2 ' toíi tpappóç Dion. Hal. Ant. 2.25.2—3, koivüívovç 77/s' írpo/TítTr/s 

^ rpoiprjç yevéaêaí. This presumes—counter to the skepticism of Wis- 

1 , 9 ' 1< 5 12 ) 387.3 a communal meai. On the Attic sesame cake at weddíngs see 
■5.11.42 above. 6 

*5 

erV ' auct - Aen ■ 4 - 374 / and cf. Festus 114 M., Plut. Q. Rom. 271 f. 
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ancient kings and nobles in Etruria, both bride and groom, used to 
sacrifice a pig to seal the bond; the ancient Latins and the Greeks who 
lived in Italy appear to have celebrated it in the same way." 35 The mar- 
riage contract and the mystery initiation thus have the following se- 
quence in common: a preliminary pig-sacrifice, sitting on a sheep- 
skin, and the collective meai of grain. Varro does not neglect to refer 
to the initia Cereris. In Greece, too, the polarity between Demeter and 
Hera, between transforming and maintaining the societal status quo, 
is firmly attested.*’ In the Neolithic, establishment of the community 
through sacrifice assumed various basic forms. The marriage bond 
and the mystery community are two related products of the ritual that 
elevates the individual into a new, social existence. 


4. The Sacrifice in the 
Telesterion 

The goal of initiation is the path to Eleusis and to seeing what 
occurred in the great chamber of initiation on the sacred night. It is 
hard to say how the individual myesis and preparations, induding 
mythological and philosophical-allegorical instruction,' were related 
to this mass ceremony. The pig-sacrifice and the thronosis belong to 
the individuaLs purification and accordingly preceded the procession 
of the mystai. If, on the other hand, the synthema, once consum- 
mated, is supposed to guarantee an initiation, then the gestures in- 
volving the basket and kiste must come at the end of the celebration. 
There is no evidence to suggest when the kykeon was drunk 2 —an in- 


35 Varro R.r. 2.4.9. 

“Serv. auct. Aen. 4.58 cum Eleusine Cereris sacrum fit, aedes lunonis clauditur; item cum 
lunoni Eleusine fit, templum Cereris clauditur, nec sacerdoti lunonis licet gustare unde Cereri 
sit libatum. 

1 Trjç TeXETTjç rrapaSouis Theon p. 14.26 Hiller; bièaKTiKÓv-TEkeaTiKÓv Arist. ílepi 
(pikoaoipias fr. 15 Ross. The uninitiated Aetolians betray themselves in the Telesterion 
absurde quaedam percunctantes, Livy 31.14.8. 

2 Kerényi (1962) 77, (1967) 65 places the drinking of the kykeon immediately after the 
yetpvpurpoi (n. 19 below); on the vessels in which the kykeon was perhaps carried see 


dication that it probably belonged to the secret central portion of the 
festival. 

The juxtaposition of mystai and epoptai complicates the recon- 
struction even more. It should be emphasized that the step that was 
the decisive one in a man's life was his myesis, which occurred only 
once. AU promises refer to the mystai. The Epopteia repeats, renews, 
and deepens that which had been laid as a foundation in the myesis. 
Already the mystai were permitted to see the blissful "sight." 3 The 
epoptai may simply have seen more or, more importantly, differently. 
For whereas the mystai must "suffer" and were passively affected by 
the events, the epoptai were "observers" with a broader, calmer view. 
No evidence has survived to tell us how this juxtaposition of myesis 
and epopteia was organized. It is conceivable, on the one hand, that 
the mystai had to leave the Telesterion before a second act in the cere¬ 
mony, but being sent out would make one all too aware of one's defi- 
cient status; an Eleusinian initiate was no longer a katechoumenos. 
Only one possibility seems to remain: during a specific central cere¬ 
mony, the mystai had to be veiled and allow the priests to do to them 
whatever it was they did. The epoptai, on the other hand, could view 
the sacred events freely for the first time. The initiate was accom- 
panied into the Telesterion by his sponsor, the mystagogue, 4 who 
would direct him in conducting himself properly. 

Instead of too few, there are almost too many indications of what 
went on at Eleusis. What is missing is the relationship among the 
parts and their inner cohesion. The myth is an essential aid to our 
understanding. Demeter carne to Eleusis searching for her daughter; 
the mystai, following in her footsteps, do the same. The departure 
from the everyday world in the great procession to Eleusis corre- 
sponds to the search for Kore. This is followed by the act of finding; 
Demeter found her daughter again at Eleusis; 5 "Prosérpina is sought 
with burning torches in the night; when she is found, the entire cere- 


Kerényi (1967) 181-86 and Initiation, Nutnen Suppl. 10 (1965) 62-63. Tempus habent my- 
stae sidera visa cibi, Ov. Fast. 4.536—which cannot foilow the yeipvpurpoí; "Eanepos, óç 
TE meiv A apárepa póiros êtteutev Callim. Hy. 6.8—Ovid's aition mentions not the 
kykeon, however, but the poppy (531-54). 

The sight" {Hy. Dem. 480; Pind. fr. 137; Soph. fr. 837 Pearson) is identified with the 
Epopteia by, e.g., Deubner (1932) 83; but ópàv does not equal èipopãv. Cf. Sei yàp pvrj- 
$f)vai p E npiv TEdvr)KÉvca Aristoph. Pax 375; ócrot pepvypeõa Aristoph. Ran. 456. 
'LSS 15, esp. 40-41. 

A r)pr)TEp . . . avTÓâi rr\v KÓp-qv evpes Aristid. Or. 22.11 Keil (I 422 Dind.), and cf. 22.4 
(1 417 Dind.); Himer. Or. 6.5 Colonna; Tzetz. ad Hes. Erga 32; Hymn. Orph. 18.14: Plu- 
ton brought Kore 677’ ’Atí 9 í 8 oç ávrpov. 
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mony is ended with rejoicing and waving of torches." 6 Anxious wan- 
dering is transformed, through the terror of death, into blissful joy. 

Moreover, it is certain that this transformation went hand in 
hand with the transition from night to light. The hierophant com- 
pleted the initiation in the Telesterion "amid a great fire." 7 It must 
have been here that the permanent little room, located just off center 
in the great hall, played its part. The more precise writers called it the 
Anaktoron, a name which in the more imprecise usage was applied to 
the whole Telesterion. 8 There was an entrance at the side, next to 
which stood the throne of the hierophant. He alone was allowed to go 
inside it. 9 And the mystai then saw him “emerge from the Anaktoron, 


6 Lact. Inst. epit. 18(23).7 facibus accensis per noctem Prosérpina inquiritur, ct ea inventa ritus 
omnis gratulatione ac taedarum iactatione finitur; stated more briefly in Lact. Div. Inst. 

I. 21.24. Cf. Varro in Aug. Civ. 7.20; Fulgent. Myth. 1.11. 

7 Nuíctóç èv V.krrtrir/ virò irokkâ) irvpi rá peyáka Koti ãppr)ra pvcrrripia Hippol. Ref. 
5.8.40; ctkótouç te Koti (pá jtòç èvakkàÇ aiJTC}j <pa ivopèvwv Dio Chrys. Or. 12.33; <r 0 8’ £> 
rrvpò<; bécrnoLva CyqppTpos KÓprj Eur. Phaêthon (fr. 781 TCF = Suppl. Euripideum [1913] 
p. 77) 59, and cf. rrvpipópovs deás Eur. Phoen. 687 with Schol. 683; iriip rò pverr ikóv 
Himer. Or. 60.4, 8.8 ov Trarpóç pvmayojyovvTos . . . ov rò SaSovxmv nvp pkéirei, 29.1 ó 
tov nvpò<; tov küt’ ’E kevaiva ttó dos' '0 8’ èvtòs yevópevos koú péya yxàç ihíóv, otov 
àvaKTÓp<av àvoiyopévuv Plut. Deproj. virt, io.8id-e. Ciem. Pr. 2.22.1 àÇia pèv ovv vvk- 
ròç rá TekéapaTa nai rrvpós. Schol. Soph. OC 1048 virò rrjç pverTiKr/s ipkoyós kcú tüv 
ieptóv SáScur. 

8 On the remains of the building see Mylonas (1961) 69, 83-88, 111, 120-21 following 

J. N. Travlos, Ephem. 1950/51, 1-16; cf. Kerényi (1967) 86-87; O. Rubensohn, "Das 
Weihehaus von Eleusis und sein Allerheiligstes," jdl (1955), 1-49; L. Deubner, Z um 
Weihehaus der eleusinischen Mysterien (Abh. Eferlin, 1945/46, 2), argued the thesis that 
àváKTopov designates the whole Tskeo-rqpiov (for this word see Plut. Perkl. 13; pv- 
(ttíkòs (tt)kó<s Strabo 9 p. 395; oIkoç Aristid. Or. 22.9 Keil), and cf. already Deubner 
(1932) 88-90 citing Noack, whose findings have been superseded by Travlos and My¬ 
lonas. 'kváKTOpov denotes the chamber of initiation when the reference is to initiation 
"inside the Anaktoron"—Jul. Or. 7.239a; Sopatros pp. 114.24, 121.24, 123.24; Themist. 
Or. 5.71a — but Deubners interpretation falis with Plut. De prof. virt. 8ie èvtòs yevó- 
pevos Koci péya ifíiç ió<i>v, olor etroKTüfnur àvoiyopèvrov . We must, then, connect the 
epigram to the hierophant (d pvirrai, tóte p eiòet’ àvaKTÓpov ÈKirpotpavévTa wÇiv èv 
àpyevvais, IG II/III 2 3811) and hierophantis (fj teàetus' âvé<paive ôsoiv rrap’àvÓKTopa 
Atjovç, IG II/III 2 3764) with the high point of the celebration, the fire shining from the 
holy of holies; the throne of the hetaera of Demetrius stood rrapà rò àváKTopov (Hege- 
sandros in Ath. 167T) near the throne of the hierophant as reconstructed by Travlos. 
The ambiguity comes from the expression "to reach the Anaktoron" as the goal of ini¬ 
tiation: see Max. Tyr. 39.3k, Sopatros p. 118.20. 

’Ael. fr. 10 = Suda e 3604, < 195, p 381; péyapov = àváKTopov Hsch. àváKTopov; cf. 
Suda a 1924. For a different view see Kerényi (1967) 109-110. Poli. 1.9 x<apéov àfiarov = 
àváKTopov (but cf. 1.17 àváKTopov~xpr)(TTT]pLov)', see ÍG 11 / 111 “ 3811, n. 8 above. 


in the shining nights of the mysteries." 10 A "great light" would be- 
come visible "when the Anaktoron was opened." 11 This was, then, 
the location of the great fire; the smoke escaped through a hole in the 
roof above it. 12 In other places people referred to DemeteTs Megaron — 
an ancient word for "palace"— and this was likewise primarily the site 
of a great fire. Such a Megaron was found in the open air at Lyko- 
sura. 13 Burn marks are the most ancient evidence for the cult at Eleu¬ 
sis,’ 4 and there too the celebration occurred at first in the open air, 
though, as at Lykosura, it was certainly screened off from the outside 
world by walls. At Lykosura, moreover, we have evidence of some- 
thing that was natural to all Greek cults, but unattested (and hence 
unconsidered) 15 for Eleusis alone: i.e., that the great fire at a festival 
for the gods does not burn for its own sake but for its purificatory and 
its destructive powers. Offerings for the gods, sacrificial remains, 
corpses are purified and dispensed with by fire. Thus, the fire in the 
Eleusinian Telesterion must likewise have formed the center of a sac¬ 
rificial ritual. And if our sources do not mention it, this must be be- 
cause it was an áppTjroç âvaía. With this hypothesis, the Eleusinian 
ritual falis into place in the larger context of Greek cult and gives us a 
further clue by which to grasp the rhythm of the nighttime events. 

The great procession marching the more than thirty kilometers 
between Athens and Eleusis on the thirteenth of Boedromion 16 fol- 
lows the path of the enraged Demeter. Here, too, the enthusiasm for 

10 IG II/III 2 3811, n. 8 above. 

"Plut. 8ie, n. 8 above; n. 82 below. 

l2 Tò òiraiov È 7 TÍ tov àvaKTÓpov Plut. Penei 13.7; Mylonas (1961) 119-20. There is no 
certainty regarding an rmalov in the older Telesterion (Mylonas [1961] 70.38, 112); yet 
from the oldest times, ònaía served as openíngs for smoke—see G. S. Korres, Atti e 
memorie dei I Congresso Int. di Micenologia 1 (1968), 81 -86, on Od. 1.320. There is no men¬ 
tion of daylight breaking in; it is a nocturnal light. 

’K. Kourouniotes, Ephem. 1912, 142-61; Paus. 8.37.3; Ammonios 113 tó ôè péyapov 
TrepiwKobopppèvr) èaría, évda rà pvuTíKà tt)S Aij/cijrpoç. 

"Mylonas (1961) 57-58; Kerényi (1967) 93. 

"Kerényi did associate the Eleusinian fire with the burning of the dead on a pyre, and 
referred to the self-immolation of the Brahman Zarmanochegas at Eleusis (Strabo 15 
p. 720; Dio Cass. 54.9.10), and cf. (1962) 102-103, (1967) 101; and Ch. Picard, RHR 107 
h933), 137-54, saw a connection between the cremation at Eleusis portrayed in Eu- 
ripides' Hiketides and the mysteries; ArjpqTEp érrriovx' 'i.kEwrívos yi/oios Eur. Hik. 1. 
16 "kibovenv yovv tóv TuKyoi' Aristoph. Ran. 320 with Schol. 395, 399, 408; Polemon of 
llion ricpi tí)s Lepâ'; ôòov, and cf. Harpokr. iepà óôóç. For the program of the preceding 
days (IG II/III 2 1078 is the main source) see Kerényi (1962) 73-75, (1967) 60-66; for the 
sacred eòcá8eç see already Eur. lon 1076. 
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the collective undertaking is based on aggression. The emblem of the 
mystai, depicted time and again on the monuments, is a bundle 
of branches perhaps called (iáK\o ^. 17 Such carrying and waving 0 f 
branches is found with great frequency at festivais of the gods and 
basically reflects the most primitive, virtually pre-human kind of 
weaponry: a branch broken off from a tree greatly enhances the 
strength of one's bare hands, and even more so the impression made 
by a threatening gesture. It gives one superior standing. 18 This ag- 
gressive posture is turned against the novices who, frightened, are 
led about by the nose by those long initiated. The place for vulgar 
mockery was the bridge across the Kephisos at Athens. There is men- 
tion of a prostitute who stood on the bridge, a custom evidently par- 
odied by Aristophanes when he has the drunken Philokleon station a 
scantily clad hetaera with two torches, to joke with as "before the 
mysteries." 19 This has often been linked to that part of the myth in 
which Baubo, by exposing herself obscenely, made the grieving De- 
meter laugh. 20 But perhaps we must reckon with a variety of refer- 
ences in the myth here too. The joking on that first bridge (y e<pvpur- 
/aóç) does not serve to liberate; it is, rather, a contrast to what is to 
follow; one must tear oneself loose from this in order to cross the 
mountain and reach the plain of Eleusis. 


17 Hsch. fSáxxos ■ . . xai «XáSoç èv rcuç teXstchç; Schol. Aristoph. Ecj. 408 f}áxxov<; èxá- 
kovv . . . xai r ovç xkáôos oíiç oi pvc ttcci ipépovaiv (citing Xenophanes, VS 21 B 17, who, 
however, does not refer to Eleusis); Serv. Aen. 6.136. Cf. Pringsheim (1905) 16-19; 
H. Seyrig, BCH 51 (1927), 203-205;]. D. Beazley, Num. Chron. VI1 (1941), 1-7; K. Kou- 
rouniotes, Ephem. 1937, 242-43. For corresponding objects in other cults cf. a woman 
with a bundle of branches raised in the air before Priapos, "Cameo Morgan," EAA VI 
389; the beresma of the Magi, reproduced, e.g., in Cumont (1930) pi. V 5, Strabo 15 
P- 733 - 

18 See 1.3.n.3 above; Burkert (1979) 43. 

19 Aristoph. Vesp. 1363 and Schol. 1361: roúç yap pékkovTas pvEuxiiai irpoXajSóweç Se- 
SÍTTOvrat, and cf. J. S. Rusten, HSCP 81 (1977), 157-61; Strabo 9 p. 400 on the Kephi¬ 
sos; èip' ov Koci 7) yéipvpa xai oi yEipvpurpoi; Hsch. yeipvpíx' iròpvr) riç . . . àkkoi Se ov 
yvvaixa, àkkà ávòpa èkeí xadeÇópevov . . .ovyxakvrrTÓpEVOv . . . axwppara kéyeiv; 
for yeipvpíÇ,ELv in the transferred sense "to mock" see Plut. Sulla 2.2, 6.18, 13.1. There 
was also a bridge over the 'Peitoí (IC I 2 81.5, and cf. Paus. 1.38.1) and the Eleusinian 
Kephisos ( 1 C II/III 2 1191 = S/G 3 1048; AP 9.147). It is uncertain what the verses cited by 
Plutarch (fr. 60 Sandbach; Carmina popularia 877 Page) refer to; irápiõ 1 Kópr) yétpvpav 
ôcroa ov 7 Tüj + TpínokeovÔE (Tpinokov Sr) or Tpnrokeiv Sei Wilamowitz [1932) 51.3/ refer- 
ring to the way home, according to Kerényi [1967] 127). 

“Wilamowitz (1932) 53; Kerényi, Symb. Osl. 36 (1960), 11-16; Wehrli, however (AKW 31 
[1934], 80-82), links the scene to "der eigentlichen Mysterienfeier." 
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The rhythmic cry of &>”I«Kxe 21 united the crowd of young 

and old, slave and free, Athenian and foreigner. Priestesses accom- 
panied the procession carrying "the sacred" objects in the covered 
K L< 7 Toa on their heads. 22 "Iakche" is merely a cry with which the de- 
parting crowd would whip itself into ever greater excitement. In Clas- 
sical times Iakchos was considered a divine or demonic personage, 
frequently identified with Dionysus. 23 In later times, an Iakchos- 
statue was evidently brought along as well. 24 By the time the proces¬ 
sion reached Eleusis, the sun would be going down. Torches would 
flare up. The people entered the sanctuary "together with Iakchos." 25 
We do not know the details of what happened at the spring, at the 
gate, at the grotto of Pluto. "The wanderings" mentioned 26 suggest a 


21 Aristoph. Ran. 316-17; Hdt. 8.65.1 rpv ipoiv-yv eivai tòv pvanxòv íaxxov; cf. meta- 
phorically, Himer. Or. 69.7 õotw pèv àxovsi xai tteíHetcu, 7rokvv i)X~pcre.i tòv "laxxov. 
See I.4.n.2 above. 

22 IG I 2 81.9-11 hoç ãv hiepà ipépocri hai hiépeai à[<j]y>akè<TTaTa. For the statues of the 
Kistophoroi from the inner Propylaea see, for instance, Kerényi (1962) pl. 20/1. 

”Tr)ç Ar)p.r)rpoç 8 aípova Strabo 10 p. 468; as son of Persephone, see Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. 324; of Demeter or of Dionysus, see Schol. Aristid. p. 648.15; 21-23 Dindorf; for 
Iakchos = Dionysus, see Soph. Ant. 1119, 1151; fr. 959 Pearson; Eur. lon 1075-86; 
Bacch. 725; Philodamos 27-36 p. 166 Powell; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 343, 395, 399, 404; 
therefore, probably, Dionysus' increased prominence at Eleusis in the fourth century 
(on which see Metzger [1951] 248-57; [1965] 21, 53; G. Mylonas, Ephem. 1960, 68-118; 

G. Daux, BCH 88 [1964), 433; áiovvuiov IC II/III 2 1672.67; dedication 4604). 

21 There is an Ta/rxayo/yóç, IC II/III 2 1092 B 31, theater seat IC II/III 2 5044, Poli. 1.35; tov 
Tókxou Ú77080X7) IG II/III 2 847.21, and cf. 1672.8. Paus. 1.2.4 mentions a statue of 
Iakchos by Praxiteles. Scholars have identified the figure of the youth with the two 
torches and hunting boots—typical of Eleusinian pictures—as Iakchos (Pringsheim 
[1905] 67-68, 78-89; Metzger [1951] 157-58; idem [1965] 52; Mylonas [1961] 211; etc.). 
But the inscription on the fragmentary stamnos by the Meidias Painter, Boston 03.842 
= ARV 1 1315.2, was read [EYMOAJIIOS, i.e., the mythical hierophant; contra, 

H. Metzger, REC 91 (1978), 512. Yet confirmation carne from a votive relief with a hiero¬ 
phant in the same costume: A]A 64 (1960), 268, pl. 73; Graf (1974) 60-66; Clinton (1974) 
32-35 In cases where two such figures are portrayed, as on the bell-crater, BM F 68 = 
ARV 2 1466.1 (Kerényi [1962] T.2, "Pourtalès-Vase"), they may represent Eumolpos and 
Eubuleus (combined with Eumolpos in the Orphic version: Ciem. Pr. 2.20.2), or rather 
hierophant and daduchos. Cf. FR II 56; E. Simon, AK 9 (1966), 89-90. 

Ep 'EXewívi T(f> ’Iáxx<i> (TvvEKrekavvEiv LSS 15.42. 

Plut. fr. 178 Sandbach: nkávai rá npãira xai nepiôpopai «omáSEiç xai Siá ctkótouç 
tives vttotttoí TToptuii xai àTÉXeoToi; cf. Plat. Phaedo 108a: the path to Hades êoixe crxí- 
° Ti <; te xai Tp lóSovç 7 roXXàç /: X F II ” ànò TtúT iivtriwT te xai vop.ip.wv twv èvôáòe 
^Expaípópevo’; kèyw. On the labyrinthine path into the next world see F. Layard, 
Totenfahrt auf Malekula," Eranos ]h. 4 (1937), 242-91; D. C. Fox, "Labyrinth und 
Totenreich," Paideuma 1 (1940), 381-94; K. Kerényi, Labyrinthstudien (195o 2 ). 
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lengthy route leading this way and that. Finally the celebrants would 
reach the end of their journey: the "house that received the mystai"— 
i.e., the Telesterion— opened its doors. 27 In the pressing crowds, the 
torches must have been extinguished. Darkness enveloped the multi- 
tude of many thousands and only a few small flames provided a bit of 
light, in front of which the priests —hierophant, dadouchos, priestess 
of Demeter—now played their parts. The journey into the under- 
world suggested in some literary sources 28 was not realized in any 
concrete sense at Eleusis. Yet the darkness of the sealed room may 
well have evoked a sense of nearness to Hades. 

It was what occurred in that room, however, that was truly fright- 
ening. Demeter's wrath demanded a victim. The myth tells how De¬ 
meter took the son of the Eleusinian king—in the hymn his name is 
Demophon, in later tradition, Triptolemus 29 — and held him in the 
fire. According to the myth, she wanted to purify him for immortality, 
and religious studies have gathered much corroborative evidence for 
such beliefs in fire-magic. 30 However, the boy's mother has an uner- 
ring sense of reality: this way lies certain death. The goddess rebukes 
her "lack of understanding" because she shrinks from this path. 

The notion that the myth corresponds to something in the mys- 
tery celebration finds support in the fact that a child, usually a young 
boy, had a special role at Eleusis: among all the adult mystai, there 
was always one child chosen for initiation. He was subsequently 
called the boy "who was initiated from the hearth." 31 Being thus 


27 Minttoôókoç Sópos . . . âvaÔEÍKvvroa Aristoph. Nub. 302. 

2s Luk. Katapl. 22, and cf. Foucart (1914) 401. But Lukian is only referring to the com¬ 
plete darkness out of which the terrifying daduchos—here Teisiphone—appears. 

29 Hy. Dem. 226-91, Ov. Fast. 4.529-60 following Callimachus; Hyg. Astr. 2.14; cf. Soph. 
fr. 604 Pearson; Hyg. Fab. 147. In his Triptolemos (468 B.C.), Sophocles may have por- 
trayed Demeter as his nurse; at approximately this time, Triptolemos' iconogra- 
phy changes from a bearded type to one more like an ephebe. For a compilation of 122 
Triptolemos-vases see Recueil Charles Dugas (1960), 132-39. According to Pringsheim 
(1905) 21, the Eleusinian relief with the so-called "baptism" (e.g., Deubner [1932] 
pl. 6.3; Nilsson [1955] pl. 45.2; Kerényi [1962] pl. 13), which is broken off on the left, 
portrays Triptolemos as an initiate between the "two goddesses"; according to E. Si- 
mon, AM 69/70 (1954/55), 45-48, however, it depicts a boy as a sacrificial servant at the 
head of a procession of worshippers to the goddess. 

30 J. G. Frazer, Apollodorus II (1921), 311-17, and cf. M. Delcourt, Pyrrhos et Pyrrha: Re- 
cherches sur les valeurs du feu dans les legendes helléniques (1965). 

31 1 G I 2 6 = LSS 3.108; Isaios fr. 84 Baiter-Sauppe = Flarpokr. àip’ écrTÍas; An. Bekk. 
204.19. There are many inscriptions from statue-bases and some surviving statues: see 
now Clinton (1974) 98-114; Mylonas (1961) fig. 80. New evidence on the form of selec- 
tion in Hesperia 49 (1980), 264. 
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chosen was a great distinction, and proud parents often set up statues 
of their children in the sanctuary if they were honored in this way. 
The "hearth" "from which" the child was initiated was probably the 
State hearth of the Prytanes at the marketplace. 32 This shows that the 
child represents the community, and makes it very probable that he 
was meant to correspond to the mythical Demophon, whose very 
name reflects the "people." The child must pay close attention to what 
he is told, for he must "appease the gods in place of all those who are 
being initiated." 33 A relief (which, unfortunately, is severely dam- 
aged) depicts two figures next to Demeter on her throne, holding 
torches very close to a child cowering between them. 34 Thus, a torch 
ritual reminiscent of the depiction of Herakles' initiation is here su- 
perimposed on the mythical image of Demophon-Triptolemos in the 
fire. Such is the reality of the child's "initiation in the fire," which was, 
then, not without danger. What Callimachus and Ovid said that De¬ 
meter did to the child Triptolemos was perhaps actually part of the 
rite: she put him to sleep with poppy juice. 35 The tranquilizing opiate 
could thus be used to still the children's fear. At Eleusis, too, the 
poppy is an emblem of Demeter. 36 


32 Foucart (1914) 279. 

33 Porph. Abst. 4.5 àvri navrcov tô>v pvovp.éuwv àiropetkíaaeTaL tó üeíov, ÒKpifjâis ópwu 
rd TTpoíTTETaypèva . Cf. ÍG II/III 2 4077; children oi' tó TrpópvuTwv ãkkuv èv Te.ke.Tais 
<tt èp.pa KÓpaKTL õéaav. 

H Sammlung Este, Vienna 1095; O. Walter, Osterr. ]ahresh. 30 (1936/37), 50-70; Nilsson, 
Opuscula II (1952), 624-27; (1955) pl. 44.2, "Feuerreinigung des Demophon"; Metzger 
(1965) 38. "Fire magic" can be done with heated wíne and a torch: see Hippol. Ref. 4.31, 
O. E. v. Lippmann, Beitrãge zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften und der Technik (1923), 
60-66; this could explain the fire in Eur. Bacch. 757-78; the Eleusinian wine tabu (Hy. 
Dem. 206-208) may correspond to a secret use of the wine. 

35 Ov. Fast. 4.547-48. There is a peculiar lekythos from Kerch (Louvre CA 2190; Metzger 
[1965] pl. 15; Kerényi [1962] pl. 42, [1967] pl. 54) on which an exhausted initiate is lean- 
ing against a rock while Triptolemos is flying above him. Iconographically, the initiate 
corresponds to the Attis on the marble tray in the Cabinet des Médailles: see P. Fried- 
laender, Studien zur antiken Literatur und Kunst (1969), 527 pl. 16. 

36 For the bundle of branches and the poppy on a frieze from the Eleusinion, see Ke- 
rényí (1962) pl. ia; for a poppy stalk and blade of wheat on coins from Athens/Eleusis 
see Svoronos (1924) pl. 104.38-45; for poppies (?) on the sacrificial tray of the priest on 
the Lovatelli urn, see Kerényi (1962) pl. 8. The poppy was interpreted as rrjç nokv- 
yovias fTvpfiokov: Porph. De cultu simulacr. fr. 6 Bidez — Euseb. Praep. Ev. 3.11.7; Cor- 
nut. 28, however, knew of the special effect of the soporiferum papaver (Verg. Aen. 4.486; 
Ov. Fast. 4.531, and cf. 4.661). Nyx or Hypnos is depicted holding poppies over Endy- 
mion on sarcophagi: see C. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophagenreliefs III 1 (1897), # 50, 58, 
65, 83 = New York 47.100.4, and cf. Buli. Metr. Mus. Art 15 (1956), 124. For a Minoan 
goddess with poppies see S. Marinatos, Ephem. 1937, 287; Kreta und das mykenische 
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Thus, though sublimated in the myth and symbolized in ritual 
the theme of infanticide 37 is present in the mysteries. This is the therne 
that forms the core of so many other sacrificial festivais—the Lykaia 
Pelops at Olympia, the Agrionia rituais, and Procne: the mother or 
the nurse kills the young boy in order to hurt a man, or does so sirrt- 
ply in madness. This tale is repreated time and again as the explana- 
tion and counterpart of the unspeakable sacrifices. At Eleusis, too, a 
second sacrifice appeases the wrath provoked by the preliminary 
maiden-sacrifice. 

This was of course accomplished through an animal-sacrifice, 
leaving human beings untouched yet maintaining the seriousness of 
the ritual. It is here that the realm of the appTjrov, the unspeakable, 
begins, but we can make an educated guess as to what occurred. The 
ramskin upon which Demeter and the mystai would sit could only 
have come from a sacrifice. 38 The candidate for initiation was thus 
confronted first of all with a fait accompli. What had happened would 
become clear during the Epopteia at the latest: a ram would be killed, 
skinned 39 —the job of the Kerykes, who followed the example of Her¬ 
mes— and finally burned in the "great fire" in the Telesterion. In an- 
other context, but also at Eleusis, the ram is attested as a sacrificial 
victim for Kore. 40 We know from sources as early as the Odyssey that 
the sacrifice of a ram was used to establish communication with the 


Hellas (1959), fig. 130-31. For the Neolithic evidence see G. R. Levy, The Gates of Horn 
(1948), 105-106 (a human sacrificial victim lulled to sleep?). 

37 See 1 . 8 .n.4 above. In Egypt, the corresponding myth is that of the burning child 
Horus—the fire is extinguished by the Nile: see L. Koenen, Chronique cTEgypte 37 
(1962), 167-74. On the identification of Isis and Demeter see Plut. fs. 357b-c. 

^So also Kerényi (1962) 69-70, (1967) 60, and cf. V.3.n.i6 above. 

”On the daduchoi and the Aióç kúSiov see Paus. Att. 8 18 Erbse (cf. III.i.n.38 above). 
Perhaps Xenokrates fr. 99 Heinze = Plut. De es. carn. 996a ('Aibjeaíoi tõi Çaivra tòv 
Kpíòv ÈKÔeipavT í hÍKTfv È7r£i?7 jxav) refers to a rite (elaborated as an anecdote by Hella- 
dios: Phot. Bibl. 534by8); see also 11.5.0.45 above on Marsyas. For a bloody sacrifice 
with castration in initiation see ]. von Ins, "Ekstase, Kult und Zeremonialisierung," 
Diss. Zürich, 1979, 237T, following J. Jahn, Muntu, Umrisse der neoafrikanischen Kultur 
(1958), 74-81, on the Nánigos in Latin America. 

“See the account of the epistates, IG II/III 2 1673.72 roíç Sij/j-oo-ioiç . . . irpodvp.actot 80- 
dévTot eiç p.vTj(Tiv oíç . . . Arj/urjrpi oíç . . . Kóprji xpiós. There was also a sacrifice at the 
Eleusinia: see the calendar of Nikomachos, LSS 10.63 'be.ppe.tfáTTj) «pióç, and cf. ln- 
schnften von Erythrai und Klazomenai (1973), 207.47.78. According to the Eleusinian- 
Orphic myth. Ciem. Pr. 2.20.2, Eubuleus was a swineherd, Eumolpos—ancestor of the 
hierophants—a shepherd, Triptolemos a neatherd: su/ove/taurilia. There is a statue of 
Demeter with a pig, a kiste, an altar covered with a fleece and tympanon, and an ox (or 
cow): M. C. Vermaseren, Corpus Cultus Cybelae Attidisque VII (1977), nr. 65. 
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world of the dead. The decorations at the corners of the Telesterion 
were rams' heads. 41 It would not occur to the uninitiated why rams' 
heads were gazing down on them rather than lions'; the initiate, how- 
ever, understood. 

In connection with the Anatolian mysteries of Demeter, Clement 
relates a myth reflecting certain ritual details: 42 Demeter was enraged 
at Zeus for having raped her—the same reason that Arcadian Deme¬ 
ter had been angry at Poseidon 43 —thus supplication ceremonies were 
called for in which branches hung with wool were carried (a familiar 
sight to the Greeks). Then "bile would be drunk," "a heart torn out," 
followed by "unspeakable touching." Evidently a priest would make 
gestures of supplication and drink a bitter drink; thereafter the sacrifi¬ 
cial animal was killed and its heart was torn out. Then carne the un¬ 
speakable act, which Clement lays bare: "Zeus tore off a ram's testi- 
cles. He brought them to Demeter and threw them into the folds of 
her dress, thus doing false penance for his rape, as if he had castrated 
himself." 44 It is clear that the very thing done to the sacrificial animal 
in ritual is here raised to the sphere of the gods in the myth. In the 
process, guilt and expiation are played out on two leveis at once: the 
aggressive act is motivated as punishment for a sexual crime but, be- 
cause the genitais fali into the goddess's lap, it turns into a sacred 
marriage. 

Nothing compels us to make similar assumptions for Eleusis, but 
the mysteries of Meter and Demeter are related, and there are paral- 
lels in detail that go beyond the sacrifice of the ram. On the day of the 
mysteries at Eleusis, for instance, the supplicanTs branch is the Sym¬ 
bol that seals his death. 45 And it was not only the "Naassenian" who 

4l Mylonas (1961) fig. 21, p. 80. 

42 Pr. 2.15.1-2. Clement (15.1-17.1) tells the myth of Demeter and Kore in a continuous 
narrative, inserting intermittent references to the cults: ravra (ravrà Mondésert) oi 
'bjoúyev Teki<TKOV<TLV "AttiÒl kiu Kvfjékri Koti Kopvfjaaív 15.1; rà crvpfioka rr)ç pv-queu' ; 
ravxi)v 15 3; lafiaÇiMv yovv pvar-qpíoiv ervpfiokov 16.2; TOtvTTjV rqv pvâokoyiav . . . 
éopTálovcnv 17.1. The first explicit reference to Eleusis is in 20-21. Arnob. 5.20-21 fol- 
lows Clement, but gives addítional details, e.g., the metamorphosis of Zeus into a buli. 
He too mentions mysteria, quibus Phrygin initiatur atque omnis gens llia. 

“Paus. 8.25.5-7, Schol. Lyk. 153 (Demeter Erinys, Thelpusa), and cf. Callim. fr. 652; 
Paus. 8.42.1 (Phigalia). 

44 Pr 2.15.2 (Arnob. 5.20). Pausanias clearly alludes to a parallel version (2.3.4): tòv 8è èv 
TEkerfi M Tj ~pòç È771 'Eppfi keyópevov Kai toj Kpiw kóyov ÈTTMTTápEvos ov kéyui (Lobeck 
I1829] 151) ; see also Hdt. 2.42. On "tearing the heart out," see I.i.n.22 above. 

4 Andoc. 1.113-16; I.5.n.47 above. The murder of the suppliant, which is demanded 
W the hierophant at the mysteries, is evidently a sacred form of sacrilege, a type of 
“PpijToç âvcriot. 
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claimed that the hierophant became a eunuch by drinking hemlock. 46 
On the other hand, a much-disputed passage in Bishop Asterios 
mentions a "sacred marriage": at Eleusis there were "sacred encoun- 
ters between the hierophant and the priestess, each alone with the 
other; are not the torches extinguished and does not the crowd be- 
lieve that its salvation depends on what these two do in the dark?" 47 
A much earlier example of sexual innuendo surrounding the Eleusi- 
nian priesthood was Andokides' cutting accusation against the da- 
douchos Kallias that he had seduced his own stepdaughter, thus be- 
coming in truth "the priest of the mother and the daughter." 48 The 
contradiction between the sexual fantasies and the idea of becoming a 
eunuch cannot be removed but must, rather, be seen as a polarity. For 
precisely this reason a sacred marriage is not a normal marriage, but 
something unheard-of and impossible that occurs in the context of 
the sacrifice. 

We can make out only the bare outlines of what happened after 
the unspeakable sacrifice: gruesomeness and sexual outbursts finally 
overcome in the establishment of a divine order. We know nothing of 
how this was accomplished in practice. The sacred ritual acquires its 
stability precisely by symbolizing and sublimating that which is all too 


“Híppol. Ref, 5.8.40 evvovxLrrpévos Sè 8ih kwpeíov; Serv. Aen. 6.661 qui maxima sacra 
accipiebant . . . herbis . . . quibusdam emasculabantur, Hieron. Adv. lov. 1.49, Migne Pa¬ 
trologia Latina 23.295E Hierophantas quoque Atheniensium usque hodie cicutae sorbitione cas- 
trari, et postquam in pontificatum fuerint allecti, viros esse desinere; Jul. Or 5.173C-CÍ; Orig. 
Cels. 7.48 Küj^Etao-iJeis rá àpueva pépij; Schol. Pers. 5.145 Sacerdotes Cereris Eleusmiae 
. . . hoc liquoris genere (sc. cicuta) unguebanlur, ut a concubitu se'abstinerent, and cf. Pliny 
NH 25.95. I* follows from Paus. 2.14.1 that the Eleusinian hierophant was not allowed 
to marry, yet there were married hierophants: see Isaios 7.9; Hypereides fr. 230 Baiter- 
Sauppe; IC II/III 2 3628; Clinton (1974) 44b Their marriages were evidently consum- 
mated before they took office: see Paus. 7.25.13. 

"Asterios Hom. 10, Migne Patrologia Graeca 40.324 (new ed. by C. Datema, Leiden, 
1970). It has been argued against his testimony that the "two temples" he mentions 
were in Alexandria (Kerényi [1962] 109, (1967] 117) and that there was no KccTafiátTiov 
at Eleusis (Mylonas [1961] 314); but as to the former objection, his comments start 
applying to Eleusis only in the next sentence, and, as to the latter, the Anaktoron, 
where none could enter, could with some imagination be depicted as a gate to the 
underworld. 

“Andoc. 1.124 íepeúç u>v tt)ç pprpòç koü ttjç dvyarpós', L. Koenen in Studien zur Text- 
geschichte und Textkritik (1960), 87. Further evidence for a sacred marriage at Eleusis has 
been sought in the imitation by Alexander of Abonuteichos (Luk. Alex. 38-39), and cf. 
Harrison (1922) 550, Deubner (1932) 85; disputed by Mylonas (1961) 315. Schol. Pia*- 
Gorg. 497c is based on Clement: see V.3.n,7 above. Synes Calv. laud. 7 (on the ripened 
blade of wheat) presupposes Demeters wedding: èiri tovtols EXeikjíç dyei rà Ar/pV 
rpos àuaKakvTTTTqpia. Tert. Ad. nat. (cur rapitur sacerdos Cereris, si non tale Ceres passa est) 
seems to associate what Asterios describes with the myth of Kore's abduction. 
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direct. At the Thesmophoria, the women's festival, the dark red juice 
of the pomegranate evidently represents blood. 49 At Eleusis, a pecu¬ 
liar role is played by the bean as the antithesis to the "precepts" of 
Demeter. Of course, Pausanias tells us only "that the Athenians were 
unable to attribute the invention of beans to Demeter; he who has 
seen an initiation at Eleusis or read the so-called works of Orpheus 
will know what I mean." 50 Some abstruse details on the symbolism 
and fantasies related to beans have been preserved in the Pythagorean 
tradition: beans were associated with human flesh and male semen, 
the female womb and a child's head; eating beans was considered 
cannibalism. 51 But beans belonged to the world of the dead as well. 

The bean fantasies recall the Orphic tale of Baubo, who exposed 
her genitais to Demeter in such a way that they looked like the face of 
a child—Iakchos. 52 We find this illustrated in statuettes from Demeter 
sanctuaries in Asia Minor, on which a female abdômen appears as a 
face between two upward-pointing torches. 53 Such, scoffed Gregory 
of Nazianus, were the gestures used by Demeter to initiate her mys- 
tai. 54 It must be said that no Baubo statuettes have been found at Eleu¬ 
sis; on the other hand, there is the strange remark that the small 
shark (yoAeóç) was considered impure for the mystai of the "two god- 
desses" "because it gave birth with its mouth." 55 The interchangeabil- 
ity of the oral and sexual spheres—also reflected among the Greeks in 


4, The i> etr potpopuxfovaai eat pomegranate seeds: see Ciem. Pr. 2.19.3; Deubner (1932) 
58. On poiá, blood, see Paus. 9.25.1; Artemidoros 1.73; cf. Cook 111 (1940) 831-18; Ke¬ 
rényi (1962) 126-34, (1967) 133-44. 
w Paus. 1.37.4 

5l Hippol. Ref. 1.2.14; Antonios Diogenes in Porph. V. Pyth. 44, Lydus Meus. 4.42; 
A. Delatte, Serta Leodiensia (1930), 41-49; M. Marcovich, Philologus 108 (1964), 29-39; 
M. Detienne, Archives de Sociologie des Religions 29 (1970), 153-55. 

,2 Of 52 = Ciem. Pr. 2.21.1; H. Diels, "Arcana Cerealia," Miscellanea A. Salinas (1907), 
3-14. Cf. OF 49; Asklepiades, FGrHist 12 F 4; Hsch. Bavfdú - Empedokles, PS 31 B 
153. Baubo is attested epigraphically on Paros: IG XII 5.227 beside Appiqrqp Beupoipó- 
poç. Kóprj. Zeúç Ev/3ovKevs. For one of the Theban maenads in Magnésia see O. Kern, 
Die Inschriften von Magnésia am Maeander (1900), #215. "Babo," the old woman in Thra- 
cian folk-custom (R. M. Dawkins, ]HS 26 [1906], 196-97) is Slavic (Russ. "babushka," 
"grandmother"), but the word is evidently baby talk, so we must be careful in assum- 
ing influences (cf. Sumerian Kubaba, Baba). 

Diels, "Arcana Cerealia"; F. Winter, Die Typen der figürlichen Terrakotten II (1903), 223; 
Th. Wiegand and H. Schader, Priene (1904), 161-63; Nilsson (1955) pl. 45.3. 

In Jul. 1.115, Migne Patrologia Graeca 35 653 à kccí pvp êti teXeí xotç (Txqpadiv, this is 
Cregorys addition to his source, Clement. 

Ael. Nat. an. 9-65 Ot pvovpev01 roiv úeolv ovk áp nácraiPTO yotksov ipoariw ov yâp 
aturou Eipoct Kciâapó v óifop. ènei tõi crTÓpan tíktsl. This fish is therefore a symbol of 
regeneration in Egypt: E. Hornung, Eranos Jb 46 (1977), 444F 
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a specialized sense oí "unspeakable touching"—thus seems to have 
played a part at Eleusis after all. And a variation of the myth points in 
this direction as well. 56 The prerequisite for Demeter's dea/ioí, her 
"thesis," is an "antithesis" which borders on the perverse. To be sure, 
in the context of the pure ritual, a symbolic gesture is enough, for ex- 
ample, exhibiting or eating a bean. 

The "unspeakable" was acted out in semi-darkness, sometimes 
in total darkness. But the uncanny atmosphere led to an epiphany. 
Kore's return from the underworld was a high point in the celebra- 
tions. Apollodorus of Athens wrote: "When Kore is called up, the 
hierophant strikes the bronze gong" 57 —in his view, this was clearly 
not yet a part of the secret ritual— and the call did not go unheard. 
Walter F. Õtto and Karl Kerényi compared the text of a rhetorical exer- 
cise from Hadrianic times in which Herakles argued with the hiero¬ 
phant. Herakles no longer needed the Eleusinian mysteries, for he 
had been supremely initiated through his journey to the underworld. 
"Lock up Eleusis and the sacred fire, dadouchos. I have experienced 
far truer mysteries. ... I have seen Kore." 58 Walter F. Otto took this 
for a confirmation of his fundamental conviction that the Greeks were 
able to experience their gods directly as personal entities. Here is no 
trace of touching crude sexual symbols: seeing the goddess is the 
high point of the mysteries. Karl Kerényi made this the heart of his 
interpretation of Eleusis, postulating a genuine Vision, a ghost-like 


*Schol. Aristid. p. 53.15 Dind. (Demeter gives the grain) tTpwTov àâèapío<; arvyysvo- 
pévr) KeXeõ). Luk. Lexiph. 10 (SaSoúytu te xai rotv ákkois àpp-r}TonoLoi<;) is meant ob- 
scenely. See also Hymn. Orph. 41.6 (Demeter) EiiJ 3 ovkon réíatra üeòv vtt’ áva- 

yK7)ç. lambe (Hy. Dem. 202) and Baubo are often associated with the Gephyrismoi (n. 19 
above), but if the drinking of the kykeon or the giving of the grain follows immediately 
thereafter, it cannot be just an incidental preparation that accounts for Demeter's anger 
being assuaged; ócrújç êvexev (Hy. Dem. 211) points to the desacralization after the àp- 
pt)Tov. A harvest custom in Normandy gives us an inkling of what really occurred in 
the rite (W. Mannhardt, Mythol. Forsch. (1884], 186): at the threshing feast a ram is 
slaughtered, the tail is cut off and spedally roasted, and every young girl in the com- 
pany is given a piece of it "mit vielem Gelàchter." A. Heusler, Zeitschr. f. Volkskunde 13 
(1903), 29-30; cf. I-7.nn.44-50 above. 

57 Apollod., FGrHist 244 F 110; cf. Pind. Isthm. 7.3 Dionysus \akxoxpÓTov nápEÒpov 
A apárEpoç; x&kxov Tctvôái 1 xdovíav in the song to Meter, Eur. Hei. 1346; Vell. Pat. 1.4.1 
nocturno aeris sono, qualis Cerealibus sacris cieri solet) Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 708. For Kores 
coming in the visual arts see V.3.n.i7; cf. the lekythos from Sofia, Metzger (1965) pl- 
23.1/2, where Kore appears on Demeter's lap, between Hermes and Eumolpos. 

58 Pap . d. R. Univ. Milano (1937), #20 pp. 176-77 àTTÓxkeí[aov tt)v ’E]\evcrEÍm xai to 
TTVp [tò iepòv ], ôaôoúye, . . . pvuTTjpta \ irokkw r, dèoTepa pepinqpai . . . tt)v Kóprjv 

etSov; W. F. Otto, Eranos Jb. 1939, 83-112 = Die Gestalt und das Sein (1955), 315-37/ Ke " 
rényi, Paideuma 7 (1959), 76-77; (1962) 90; (1967) 83-84. 
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apparition on the night of the mysteries. However, in order to explain 
a vision repeated annually by the mystai, he was forced to consider 
whether the seasoning in the kykeon might be a hallucinogen 59 —a 
dubious borrowing from chemistry. 

Lobeck, on the other hand, pointed out long ago that Christian 
songs and sermons speak of the unmitigated presence of the god in 
the mass as if it were a foregone conclusion. 60 Yet on the surface there 
is nothing there but the priest and his ministers, bells and candles, 
water, bread and wine. So too at Eleusis we need expect no more than 
the presence of the hierophant and dadouchos, who were seen "to- 
gether" 61 at the gong and the fire, performing with the kiste and the 
wheat, the implements and containers. An individual's willingness to 
undergo an experience varies, yet it can be heightened by such means 
as fasting and keeping vigi! through the night. The collective ritual 
which, in the history and tradition of man, has become associated 
with the soul is able to pull that soul into its rhythm so that many 
actually experience what is expected of them, and the remainder feel 
ashamed in their isolation. 

Realists have suggested that a divine image, perhaps an espe- 
cially old, primitive, and hence sacred one, would be displayed. Simi¬ 
lar things did indeed occur in the mysteries. 62 Yet in the year 415 b.c., 
when aristocratic clubs were accused—not entirely without cause, as 
it seems—of having "performed the mysteries" in secret meetings, it 
occurred to no one to ask about a statuette as a corpus delicti. 63 In 
playing the part of the hierophant, there was no need of special 
instruments. 

We cannot guess what appeared—perhaps only for an instant— 
in the flickering firelight. Orpheus, who was himself a hierophant, 


w Kerényi (1962) 100, (1967) 96. On ykr)xo>u in the initiation see Numen Suppl. 10 (1965), 
63-64; (1967) 179-80; "the epiphany of a divine Phantom" (1967) 119. 

“Lobeck (1829) 119. 

61 Sopatros Rhel. Gr. VIII 114 24 ètteí ovv eótoj tú>v àvaxTÓpmv yeyévripoa xai pikrrrjç wv 
ÍEpo<pávTT)v âpa xai òqôovxov TEidÉapa 1. 

“Lobeck (1829) 57; there is evidence for mysteries in which the images of the gods were 
stripped naked, in the metaphorical language of Themistios, who praises his father as 
follows: crv . . .èyvpvovs rà àyákpotTa (Or 20.235a). Mylonas (1961) 273—74: small rel- 
ics from the Mycenaean age." 

“See Kerényi (1967) 111. The majority of sources on the Mystery scandal of 415 refer 
not to an "imitation" but to a "performance" of the mysteries: rà pvo-rqpia 7roioüvTa 
Andoc. 1.11, and cf. 12, 16, 17; rà pvcrT-qpia . . . úis voieirai, èy>' iifípEi Thuc. 6.28.1; 
ànopipovpEvov rà pvrrTppia xai òscxinjouTOt in the eisangelia of Thessalos, Plut. Alc. 
22.4; Lys. Or. 6.51 (concerning Andocides): ovroç yàp èeSvs <ttoKt)v. pipovpr.vos rà 
íepà èiTEÒEÍKuv to iç àpvTjToiç; the imitation here probably refers to a gesture. 
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was only able to see Eurydice, the "far-ruler" from the underworld 
for an instant before she vanished. 64 Perhaps it was itself only a sign á 
gesture. A series of sources mentions secret "figures," crxvnaTa, 0 f 
the mysteries—gestures or dance steps. Mysteries can be revealed as 
clearly in deeds as in words; one can "dance" them. 65 There are vase- 
paintings on which the mythical hierophant Eumolpos appears to be 
dancing. 66 As indicated in the rhetorical exercise of Sopatros, the EI- 
eusinian mysteries consisted of "figures" and "calls." 67 Much earlier 
the Stoic Cleanthes compared the cosmos to a chamber of the mys¬ 
teries in which the sun gives off light as the dadouchos, but the gods 
are "mystical figures and sacred calls." 68 The author of the Epinornis 
expected philosophical piety to insure a proper attitude toward sacri- 
fices and purifications "not by making subtle use of figures, but by 
truly honoring vírtue." 69 Like Cleanthes, he wrote at Athens. 

Besides the "figures," there were the "sacred calls." Only the 
"Naassenian" relates how the hierophant "at Eleusis, when perform- 
ing the great, unspeakable mysteries amid great fire, calls out at the 


“There are numerous allusions to ipácrpara which were seen in the mysteries, cf. Plat. 
Phdr. 250c evòaípova ipáapara pvovpevoí re Kai èmmrevovres; Plut. fr. 178 Sandbach 
(repvórt)ra<; àKovcrpártov iepôiv Kai ipao-páruv áyiiuv; Aristid. Or. 22.3 Keil (1 416 
Dind.) èv rois âppr jron; ipácrpacriv; Procl. Resp. II 185.4 Kroll ipáapxxra . . . -yaXijmjç 
peará, and cf. I 39.1-17. For tpáapara Kai ôeipara in the mysteries of Dionysus see 
Orig. Ce/s. 4.10. For a priestessas the spirit 'Eprrovcra in the mysteries of Sabazios, àrrò 
aKoreivüiv tóttojv àvetpaívero roU pvovpév otç, see Idomeneus, FCrHíst 338 F. 2. 

Sopatros Rhet. Gr. VII 115.11 pr\ kóyov eirróiv, p-q a\r)pan ôrfkdjaas rrjv rekerrfv, and 
cf. 115.30. Tà pvariqpia èÇopxeiadai: see Luk. Pise. 33; Salt. 15; Fpict. 3.21.16; Ciem. 
Pr. 2.12.1; etc. 

“On Eumolpos see n. 24 above; portrayed dancing, see, for instance, the bell-crater BM 
F 68 = ARV- 1446.1, Kerényi (1962) pl. 2; a hydria from Istanbul, Metzger (1951) pl. 32, 
Kerényi (1962) pl. 37. 

a Rhet. Gr. VIII 123.26 áv ôqcòovxíav deáawpai Kai axvpa ti rrepi rov áòektpov yiyvó- 
pevov . . . âv twv íepoipávrov pr\aetuv aiada>pai . . . àSekipóç. The fellow initiand is 
here referred to as "brother": see the oath of the Isis mystai, PS1 1162, ZPE 1 (1967), 73; 
on the procedure see the transferral into the Christian milieu in Ciem. Pr. 12.120.1 
iepoipavrei ôè ó Kvpios Kai ròv pvarrfv utppayi^erai (pivrayiúyibv. Contrary to KerénvTs 
suggestion—(1962) 100, (1967) 94—the text of Sopatros should not be altered. Cf. Luk. 
Alex. 40 SpiSoexiais Kai roíç pvariKoiç aKípr-qpaai; Greg. Naz. n. 54 above; Ciem. 
Pr. 12.120.5, vvhere Christ, as the hierophant, says yvpvóv òiKaiotrvviqs èmòsíÇio rò 
axT)pa, 8 1 ov npos ròv âeóv àvafiaivEre. For a different perspective (images) see Procl. 
Eucl. p. 141.22 Friedlein rà èv rotç àyyeíois rtòv tDeüjv Kai àôvroiç Kpvipia Kai áppryra 
axrfpara; cf. 138.7. 

“SVF I #538 = Epiphan, De fide 9 41; roiiç tfeovç pvariKà axvpara êkeyev eivai Kai 
«Xijcreiç lepás. 

“Plat. Epin. 989c 01) ayTfpaai rEXvá^ovres. . . . 
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top of his voice: the mistress has given birth to a sacred boy, Brimo to 
Brimos. That is," he adds, "the strong to the strong." 70 The name 
Brimo is used for Demeter, for Hekate, and for an independent god- 
dess. 71 It is otherwise unattested at Eleusis, and it is even harder to 
say who the boy may have been to whom the mistress gave birth. 
Even among initiates there seem to have been various interpretations. 
We hear the name Iakchos-Dionysus, son of Persephone, 72 or Plutos, 
son of Demeter. 73 Or were the "two goddesses"—who in pictorial rep- 
resentations were intentionally made to resemble each other, almost 
to the extent that they cannot be told apart—in fact identical? 74 The 
difference in their names proves nothing: mythological systematiza- 
tions are secondary. "A child is born." Side by side with the peril 
of death and blood we find the miracle of new life in birth. This is 


7 “Hippol. Ref. 5.8.40 vvktòç èv 'EArvirn-i vrrn irokkw rrvpi rekôiv rà peyáka Kai ápprfra 
pvijrrjpia fioã Kai KÉKpaye kéycov < , V etekf, nórvia Koiipov. iifitpw Bpipóv", tovt- 
éanv iaxvpà icrxvpóv. The hieroph nt clianted his proclamation, as indicated already 
in the name Eumolpos; cf. Evpóknov ,.poxéo>v ipepáeaaav õrra on the funerary epigram 
of a hierophant, IG II/ 11 I 2 3 ^ 39 ' àvaKTÓpov y>eorás, evipoivia, Philostr. V. Soph. 

2.20, II 103.15-20 ed. Teubn. (1870). 

71 For the angered Demeter identified with Brimo see Ciem. Pr. 2.15.1; Euseb. Praep. Ev. 
2.2.41; Theodoret Gr. aff. cur. 1.22. For Brimo = Hekate see Apoll. Rhod. 3.1210, and cf. 
861; Lyk. 1175-76. For Brimo = Persephone, raped by Hermes at Lake Boibe, see Schol. 
Lyk. 1176, 698; Prop. 2.2.12. Cf. PGurob VS 1 B 23.19 = OF 31.5; for a parody see Luk. 
Menipp. 20. Hsch. (Ipip-ry àpprfrorroáa yvvaiKeia. 

kürfvaioi Ai óvvaov ròv Atóç Kai Kóprjç aê/ 3 ovaiv . . . Kai ô lriK^iA' ó pvariKÒs tovtu) 
rói Aiovvaw èrraôerai Arr. Anab. 2.16.3; Cic. Nat. deor. 2.62 on Ceres-Libera-Liber: quod 
quale sit, ex mysteriis intellegitur; rps Kekeov Kai T pnrroképov Kai Kóprjs Kai Aij pprpos 
Kai Aiovii(rov èv 'Ekeva-ivi rekerqs Hippol. Ref. 5.20.5; Eur. Or. 964 llepirè<pa(rcra Kakki- 
Traiç êeá, Schol. 17 yevvTferacra ròv "laKXov. Cf. the birth of Dionysus on a pelike from 
Kerch as a counterpart to the birth of Plutos, Leningrad 1792 = ARV 2 1476.1, Nilsson 
(i 955 ) pl- 4b, Kerényi (1962) pl. 38/9, E. Símon, AK 9 (1966), 72-86, Graf (1974) 67-75. 
For Ceres as the nurse of Iakchos see Lucr. 4.1168, Arnob. 3.10; cf. the bell-crater from 
AI Mina, Oxford 1956-335, Metzger (1965) pl. 25.2; Nilsson (1967) pl. 53.1. For Dio¬ 
nysus as the son of Demeter see Diod. 3.64.1. Cf. also n. 23 above. 

Hes. Th. 969, cf. Hy. Dem. 489; Skolíon 885.1 Page = Ath. 694c; Aristoph. Thesm. 296; 
for the child Plutos with the horn of plenty in the circle of Eleusinian divinities on 
fourth-century vases see the pelike from Kerch, n. 72 above; a lid, Tübingen E 183, 
^ 3-n.n above; pelike Sandford Graham, Metzger (1965) pl. 14.1; the hydria, Istanbul, 
n. 66 above; he is portrayed in an especially beautiful way, between growing blades of 
'vheat, on a fragment from Fethiye Djami, Deltion 17 (1961/62), pl. 35, Metzger (1965) 
ni. 16.2. Deubner (1932) 86 raised the possibility that Plutos and the blade of wheat 
were identical. 

See Kerényi (1962) 46-47, (1967) 32-33 on P. Roussel, Les cultes égyptiens à Délos 
(1916), #206 — Inscriptions de Délos 2475 Afrjprfrpos 'Ekevmvias; Kai KÓprjs Kai yvvaiKÓç 
(cf., however, Roussel 199). 
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the sacrificial ritual's necessary supplement, which makes the cycle of 
life a possibility. In just this way at Mount Lykaion, in Olympia, on 
Mount Parnassus, the birth of the child stands side by side with sacri¬ 
ficial killing, the woman's achievement next to the man's. Already i n 
the domestic shrines of Çatal Hüyük it was customary to depict the 
Great Goddess as giving birth. For the most part, she appears as 
mother of the animais, but a statuette found in a grain bin represents 
her sitting on a throne between leopards, giving birth to a human 
child. 75 Is this already the grain-mother? The Mexicans portrayed the 
Great Goddess giving birth to the corn-god in a frontal posture much 
like that of the statues at Çatal Hüyük. 76 Whether this reflects an his- 
torical connection or mere coincidence, the image, the appurtenant 
thought, experience, and ritual action all serve the same necessary 
function in the balance of human life. "Plutos," wealth in the form of 
grain, is the primary yield of the agricultural year, the source of peo- 
ple's food. Following in the footsteps of the more ancient hunting fes¬ 
tivais, this process is dramatized in the sacrifice. 

The blade of cut wheat was made visible at Eleusis, displayed by 
the hierophant amid general silence. 77 The "Naassenian's" explana- 
tion that the blade corresponded to Attis, who was called by his mys- 
tai the "sprouting, cut blade of wheat," has rarely been taken seri- 
ously, has at most been used to call the report's authenticity into 
question. But—unbeknownst to the Gnostic —already Dumuzi, the 
victim of Inanna who rose from the underworld, was represented as a 
blade of wheat. 78 And when Hesiod tells the well-known myth of Ura- 
nos' castration, he uses the word "he mowed." Kronos wields a 
sickle, just like Meter-Demeter. 79 Historically seen, the seemingly far- 


75 Mellaart (1967) 234, pl. 67-68 and pl. IX; cf. I.8.n.26 above. 

7t, K. Th. Preuss. Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte 16 (1930), XII, fig. 64. In the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead 78.30 it says "ich wurde in die heiligen verborgenen Dinge . . . 
eingeführt, ais man mich die Geburt des Gottes, des Grossen sehen liess": see J. Berg- 
mann, Ich bin Isis (Uppsala, 1968), 230 n.2. 

Ilippol. Ref. 5.8.39 pvovv teç 'EXevitívi a uai èttiòeikiwvtes toís èttotttbv- 

ov<tl TÒ pêya Kai xtavpamòv Kai reXetóraror bttotttikòv èkel pvurppiov. èv íruoTTJ] 
TEdEpiapÉvov aráxvE. Mylonas (1961) 275 assumes that the Phrygian and Eleusinian 
cults ha ve been confused; he notes that blades of cut wheat are often depicted. Nobody 
would deny this. The secret is hidden in what is familiar. For Attis and the blade of cut 
wheat see Jul. Or. 5.i68d {àpprjTov dépos); Firm. Err. 3.2, and cf. 2.7; Porph. p. 10* 
Bidez = Euseb. Praep. Ev. 3.11.12. 

78 E. D. van Buren, Symbols of the Cods in Mesopotamian Art (1945), 13; Anal. Or. 12 (1935)' 
327-35; cf. V.3.n.3o above. 

79 Th. 181. Cf. Apoll. Rhod. 4.986-90; Corcyra was called Drepane after the sickle of De- 
meter, who taught the Titans how to reap—or after the castration of Uranos. For the 
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fetched fantasy, equating the cutting of the blade with castration, is 
merely a transposition of hunting behavior onto agriculture—which 
also explains why an animal sacrifice is still included in the harvest 
festival. Of course, this was long past by the time the hierophant dis¬ 
played the blade, which attested to a liberating transformation: for 
what had appeared in the darkness as the castration of a ram is dis- 
closed in the gleaming fire as the cutting of the grain. The uncanny, 
provocative source of reproduction is transformed into the fruit of the 
earth, which itself holds the power of perpetuating life. A regular fea- 
ture of the Mithras reliefs is the buli dying in the sacrifice, its tail turn- 
ing into a blade of wheat. 80 Even "domesticated" food must reach man 
by way of the unspeakable sacrifice. And to be eaten, a blade must 
once more go through fire. 81 

The virgin's return, the birth of the child, and the blade are, in 
three gradations, symbols of the restoration and renewal of life. It 
grew light in the middle of the night when "the Anaktoron was 
opened" and the hierophant carne from the door, 82 with the "great 
fire" blazing inside. Of course, the sequence of events is uncertain, 
and we are surely missing many details. Perhaps the kykeon was only 
drunk now, and now the mystai would touch the kalathos and the 
kiste. But as soon as the objects were returned to the kiste, a seal of 
secrecy fell once again on that which had happened. The collective 
experience that life and nourishment result from terror, the encounter 


island named after the castration of Kronos by Zeus see Timaios, FCrHist 566 F 79. For 
lamentation for Osiris while reaping in Egypt see Diod. 1.14 (Foucart [1914] 441, 443). 
Mesomedes Eis Trp> 'Uriv indicates the stages of the mysteries of Isis-Demeter: an un- 
derground wedding (y^ónoç vpèvaios, 11) and the birth of a child (vrpmà\ov yová. 
14), iTvp téXeov àppr\Tov (15), õ te Kpóvios óíp.T)Toç (17), 7 rávra SE àra Krópwi’ Tc Tlbl 
XopevETca (19/20). The cutting of the wheat is given a poetic/universalizing guise in the 
words of comfort for the child's death in Euripides' Hypsipyle, fr. 757.5-7 TGF = fr. 
60.93-95 Bond: àvayKaiaiç 8’é'xei fiiou âepÍÇ elv mote Kàpmpov a-Tá\vv Kai tóv pèv 
eivai. TÒv ÔÈ pr). 

*"F. Cumont, Textes et monuments relatifs aux my st cr cs de Mithra I (1899), 186-88; L. A. 
Campbell, Mithraic Iconography and ldeology (1968), 86-87; see also W. Mannhardt, 
Mythol. Eorschungen (1884), 187-88. 

81 This is also indicated in the myth of the child in the fire: t,éa, far, can be threshed only 
after having been toasted in the fire. For Triptolemos as the inventor of threshing 
see Callim. Hy. 6.20 f. (where ànÉKoiliE, "cut," alludes to castration). For the ãXwç 
T pnrTokèpov see Paus. 1.38.6. The myth of Ino and Phrixos combines the toasting of 
the grain with the sacrifice of a child and that of a ram; see PR II 42 and Nova fragmenta 
Euripidea, ed. C. Austin (1968), pp. 101-102; II.4.0.27 above. 

82 Plut. De prof. virt. 81 (n. 8 above). For "opening" and "closing" of the Anaktoron see 
also Poseidonios, FGrHist 87 F 36 #51 = Ath. 2iyd; Himer. Or. 69.7 Colonna; The- 
mistios Or. 20.235 ff-; Synesios Díon 6.44c. 
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with death and destruction, binds the mystai together and adds a 
new dimension to their lives. 

The nighttime festival was brought to a close outside the Tele- 
sterion, perhaps even outside the sanctuary. The narrow confines 
were too small to hold in such an experience. The waving of torches 
and the exultant dancing of the mystai, so impressively evoked in 
Aristophanes' chorai song, occurred on the "meadow." 83 The crowd 
perhaps flocked to the field called Rharion, where the first grain was 
sown and harvested. In Hermesianax, Eumolpos' mother, the mythic 
model for the priestess of Demeter, "performs the powerful cry of joy 
of the mystai, panting through Rharion, site of the orgies, according 
to the custom." 84 The dance was possibly still set off by the gestures of 
the hierophant, but one had to be careful at this point not to "dance 
out" the mysteries themselves. The waning moon would by now 
have risen and could illuminate this festival until dawn, as a celestial 
torch. Large sacrifices with ample meais of meat would still take 
place—the normal form of cult was reestablished with the return to 
normal life. The ephebic inscriptions mention bull-sacrifices in Eleu- 
sis "at the mysteries" 85 —this was no longer secret and must have oc¬ 
curred after the initiation was over: one could not be a proper "specta- 
tor" on a full stomach. The ephebes would show off their youthful 
strength by "lifting up" the buli for sacrifice, a custom that virtually 
developed into an agon, a bullfight. 86 The role of the younger genera- 
tion within the framework of the ancient custom was likewise part of 
the festivaEs conclusion. Those who had won special honors were 
given the same portion as the Eumolpidai when it cáme to distribut- 
ing the meat. 87 In worldly pleasures, it is hard to be content with only 


“Soph. fr. 891 P = Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 344; Aristoph. Ran. 340-53, 372-76; Eur, lon 
1074-86 xai Aióç àiTTEpatnòç àvexàpEviTEV oti&rip . . . tóttoi Kadapoi Koti kEip.ôjve<; èSé- 
Çavro Plut. fr. 178.11 Sandbach; Lact. Inst. epit. 23.7, n. 6 above. 

“Hermesianax fr. 7.17 Powell on Antiope, mother of Eumolpos, 17 te nokvv pva~rr)(Tiv 
EAeuoTiw TTapà TTÉlfxv evourpòv Kpvtpícov è^EipópEí koyimv f J ápiov òpysiiõva vópa) Sta- 
TTOínvvovtra {ÒLOtTTonrvwiovuoi A, kuíTTOfi Trrvinjim Powell) A7//XT—prt. . . . 

"‘‘Hesperia 24 (1955), 220-39 = SEG 15 (1958), #104 (127/26 B.c.) 11-12 [fjpayTo . . • roiií 
/ 3 ]oüç SPÊauTfft)!'] Totç Mucrrrçpiotç (Ó(toiv[t(o> ; èv 'EkevcrívL; cf. IG ll/III 2 1006.10 èv ’EAev- 
( Tivi Tf) Vvcría; 1008.9 èfkwõvmi&av èv tôi [irepifiókai]; 1028.11 èv toj Trepiflókai tov 
ÍEpov; 1011.8, 1029.7, 1030.7; Hesperia 34 (1965), 255-72 = SEG 22 (1967) #111.7. F° r 
Bukrania on vases in the midst of the Eleusinian divinities see, for instance, the lid, 
Tübingen V.3.n.n above; the hydria, Athens 1443, Metzger (1965) pl. 19.1. 

*See Stengel (1910) 105-12; L. Ziehen, Hermes 66 (1931), 227-34; a red figure vase- 
painting, Cook I (1914) 505; Artemidoros 1.8. 

87 IG I 1 /II 1 2 1231.9-13, and cf. 1078.33-36. 
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the gift of Demeter. And thus the sacrificial cycle ended with the fa¬ 
miliar group of three: Su/ove/taurilia. 

A solemn libation is the last ritual, performed by daylight. Two 
specially shaped jugs, plemochoai, are filled and poured out, the one 
toward the east, the other toward the west 88 —a gesture embracing 
the whole world. DemeteTs gift is indeed spread across the whole 
world, as told in the myth of Triptolemos. Perhaps in the process, the 
people called out "Rain!" to the heavens, and "Conceive!" to the 
earth, ve~Kve. m Those things that had been experienced in their es- 
sence during the night of the mysteries continued to affect the cycle 
of life. Even grain comes from the dead. 90 Without this supplement, 
life would be incomplete: the initiation is a consummation, a réAoç. 

5 . Overcoming Death and 
Encountering Death: 

Initiation and Sacrifice 

Now as before, the secret of Eleusis leaves room for many conjec- 
tures and hypotheses in its details, but we can survey its basic dimen- 
sions. Even if we could make a film that exhaustively documented the 
celebration in the Telesterion, we would still be no closer to explain- 
ing the "thrice blessed," the basis of the initiate's hopes for the other 
world. 1 The way in which men mold themselves into a community by 
means of tradition is a basic phenomenon, easier to reproduce than to 
illuminate rationally. 

“Ath. 496a; Deubner (1932) 91; Kerényi (1962) 135, (1967) 141. 

'"'Kerényi (1962) 135, (1967) 141; Híppol. Ref. 5.7.34 rò péya Kai áppjjTov 'EkevcnvLiuv 
pvtTT-qpiov ve Kve. Procl. In Tim. 111 176.28 Diehl èv roiç 'EAevorAoiç íepoíç eiç pèv tòv 
ovpavòv àvotfSkèiTovTE ç èfióoiv “ve", KaTa(íkè\l)avTFs hè e £ç tt)v yf\v tò “kve" (the same 
gestures occur in the Roman devotion: see Macr. Sat. 1.9.12); in the time of Proclus, the 
mysteries were already part of the past. Cf. the ínscription from a well at the Dipylon 
gate, IG II/III 2 4876 'O Hâv ò M7) v■ yaípETE Nvvtpca Kotkaí- íie kve v-rrépxve, not, how- 
ever, "open to the publíc view" (Mylonas [1961] 270), but on the inside, "invisible" 
(BCH 20 I1896), 80). 

9 Hippokr. De victu 4.92. 

See V.i.nn.32-33 above; see also Epictetus 3.21.13-16. 
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We tend to assume that there must have been a specific Eleusin- 
ian message, a secret but distinct declaration of death overcome. But 
no matter how surprising it may seem to one Platonically influenced, 
there is no mention of immortality at Eleusis, nor of a soul and the 
transmigration of souls, nor yet of deification. Roman emperors iden- 
tified themselves with Triptolemos, Gallienus even with Demeter her- 
self; 2 yet during the Greek period at Eleusis the distinction between 
the immortal gods and mortal man was apparently maintained. Eleu¬ 
sis had already been shaped before Pythagoras 3 and Plato. 

All attempts to reconstruct a genuine Eleusinian belief have been 
thwarted by the diversity of ancient interpretations, reflecting a gen¬ 
uine ambiguity in the events that took place at Eleusis. One could cite 
Varro for the belief that Eleusinian mysteries were concerned "only" 
with the invention of grain; 4 one could understand the myth of De- 
meter's arrival in the manner of Euhemerus, saying that it contains 
the recollection of the transition from culturelessness to culture in the 
festival. 5 Those philosophically educated could offer a spiritualizing 
explanation, arguing that the vital force, the pneuma, in the grain, 
was the actual divinity revealed at Eleusis. 6 The Platonists went fur- 
ther, setting nature aside to seek the drama of spirit and matter, its 
rise and fali, within the mystery celebration; thus too the "Naassen- 
ian" in Hippolytus. 7 The explanations given to the mystai through 
oral instruction probably underwent greater changes in the course 
of time than did Christian theology or religious instruction in the 
church. There was no dogma at Eleusis. 


2 Ch. Picard, "La patère d'Aquileia et 1 'éleusinisme à Rome aux débuts de 1 'époque im- 
périale," ACl 20 (1951), 351-81; cf. the cameo. Paris, Cab. Med. 276, Cook I (1914) 228; 
an onyx vessel, Braunschweig, A. Furtwángler, Antike Cemmen III (1900), 338-39; GAL- 
LIENA AUGUSTA, A. Alfõldi, Zeitschr. f. Numism. 38 (1928), 174-94. 

3 The Doxographers trace the teachings about immortality back to Thales (VS 11 A 1.24, 
A 22a) or Pherekydes (PS 7 A 5); on the transmigration of souls and Pythagoreanism 
see W. Burkert, Lore and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism (1972), 120-36. 

4 Aug. Civ. Dei 7.20; multa in mysteriis eius (sc. Cereris) tradi, quae nisi ad frugum inven- 
tionem non pertineant. See also the interpretation of Prosérpina-Moon, Varro L. I. 5.68 = 
Ennius, Epicharmus 59 Vahlen 2 , and cf. Plut. Defac. 942d, etc. 

5 Varro interprets the secret concerning the gods of the mysteries, ut homínes eos fuisse 
taceretur, Aug. Civ. Dei 18.5, and cf. 4.31; Cic. Tusc. 1.29; Epictetus 3.21.15; Serv. Aen. 
4.58. 

‘KJeanthes SVF I #547 = Plut. Is. yj7<d, and cf. 367c. 

7 Hippol. Ref. 5.8.41-44, and cf. Sall. 4.7-9 on the myth of Attis; Plat. Symp. 2oye-2i2a 

is in the background. Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, and Iamblichus, De mysteriis, gener- 

ally argue for the Platonic/transcendental interpretation of the mysteries, and against 

the nature interpretation. Cf. also Numenios at V.i.n.22 above. 
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Indeed, even the pre-philosophic formation of Greek religion, 
the anthropomorphic, "Homeric" mythology, seems to provide only a 
superficial account of the point of the mysteries at Eleusis. There were 
indeed gods at work here, but what they were called and in what rela- 
tionship they stood to one another remained undetermined and am- 
biguous. Eubuleus, Daeira, Iakchos 8 * —there may well have been se¬ 
cret myths, but the essential element apparently lay beyond myth, or, 
rather, did not reach the levei of spoken language, nor that of philo- 
sophical thought. 

The place, tradition, priestly families, and ritual as the charac- 
teristic communication and formative experience remained constant. 
Everything revolved around the encounter with death, which was 
celebrated in the sacrifice. Even for the mystai, death was a fact and 
could not be shrugged off. The hope of the initiate was that in that 
self-same death he would be "blessed"; he had learnt that, as a fu- 
nerary epigram from the Imperial epoch puts it, both simply and 
memorably, "for mortais, death is no evil, it is, rather, the good." 1 ’ 
Surprisingly, the dreadful gods of the underworld put on a friendly 
face. The mysteries effected a reconciliation with death; hence that 
"blessed" with which the mystai mutually reinforced their faith. 

The festival bond is archaic, as is the concept of an elite group 
that sees the "bliss" of the initiate only in contrast to the uninitiate, 
who "will lie in the mire." 10 Ironically objective, Herodotus gives a 
similar description of the belief in immortality among the Getai, who 
were convinced by Zalmoxis "that he and his drinking companions 
and their descendants would not die": 11 membership in the tribe and 
participation in festive eating and drinking guaranteed one's hopes 
for the next world. Examples can be adduced from primitive socie- 
ties showing how initiation, puberty rites or induction into a secret 
society determine one's status both in the here-and-now and after 
death. 12 After all, cohesive archaic societies naturally conceive of 


“See V.4.n.23-24 above; on Daeira see Nilsson, Opuscula II (1951), 545-47; Kerényi 
(1962) 171, 368, (1967) 213, 160. See also Kerényi (1962) 136-51, (1967) 144-69. 

’/G II/III 2 3661. 5-6 01) ixóvov eivai tòv âávarov âvrtroíç or kgckóv, í t À A ’ ayoiioio 

°Plat. Phd. 69c; Resp. 363C-CÍ; Diog. Laert. 6.39; Plut. fr. 178.17 Sandbach; cf. V.i.n.32 
above. 

11 Hdt. 4.95. 

"So especially in the inítiations and "Totenfahrt" in Malekula (Melanesia): cf. J. Lay- 
ard, StoneMen of Malekula (1942); "Totenfahrt auf Malekula," Eranos ]b. 4 (1937) 242-91. 
This is not the place to describe in detail the development of initiation, kingshíp, and 
funerary ritual. 
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themselves as living among their own dead, who play a determinant 
role in their lives. In order to reach a new plane of existence in the 
initiation ritual, one must normally undergo "sufferings," 53 an en- 
counter with death, through which death is overcome: in sacrifice, i n 
the act of killing, the will to live rises triumphant over the fallen vic- 
tim. 14 After this, a real death seems no more than a repetition, antici- 
pated long ago. The ritual shifts anxiety in such a way that the resul- 
tant formative forces work toward the continuance of our societal 
forms in the present. 

Interpretations on these lines that proceed from initiation ritual 
have deeper foundations than those based only on agricultural magic. 
Neolithic agriculture was, after all, shaped by older traditions. For the 
cultivated, city-dwelling Greeks or Romans, the path to Eleusis was a 
regression to the goddess of grain, to the growíng forces of the plant 
world. At its core, this regression went back yet further, beyond agri¬ 
culture to the hunting and sacrificing ritual. If we use the word primi¬ 
tive in this regard, it is not in the sense of "imperfect," "silly," or 
"defective," but, rather, "basic." It connotes simple, self-evident sup- 
positions: that an individual cannot live in isolation, that he is depen- 
dent on the societal grouping from which he carne; that the death of 
the individual is an integral part of communal life, for which reason 
the encounter with death is unavoidable. This, in turn, can elicit both 
the triumphant ecstasy of survival and the willingness to die. The fact 
that, in the course of life, one can take the other's place, feeding itself, 
begetting and dying, is unalterable—indeed, to the Greeks it is 
"divine"; 15 one can only hope that the gods will be merciful in the 
process. 


The amazing variety of rituais and cult sites, myths and names 
which we have examined may seem confusing, but the same dynamic 
structures recur with almost monotonous regularity. Sacrifice as an 
encounter with death, an act of killing that simultaneously guarantees 
the perpetuation of life and food, grew up out of the existence of the 
Palaeolithic hunter and remained the formative core of the sacred rit¬ 
ual. It was, moreover, a point of reference and a moving force behind 
stories of myth. This core finds expression in the cannibalistic fan¬ 


n Cf. I.5.nn.44-45 above. 


14 Such is the teaching of the ancient Acheruntki libri of the Etruscans: certorum anima- 
hum sanguine numinibus certis dato divinas animas fieri ... et ab legibus mortalitatis educi 
(Arnob. 2.62). 

15 Nilsson (1955) 675-76 rightly cites Plat. Symp. zoyd, 208b. 
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tasies, or even practices, of werewolf societies, in "murdering" the 
bu ll at the end of the year and also in the sacred yet uncanny drinking 
of the wine and in the sacrifices that accompany the night of the 
mysteries. This core likewise determines the prelude and the conclu- 
s ion, the hesitant beginning and the painstaking ending, preliminary 
renunciation and joyous, victorious gratification. Included in the 
prelude and renunciation is the maiden's tragedy—Kallisto and Io, 
philomela and Ino, but above all Kore-Persephone. The closing con- 
firmation occurs in the procession of armed ephebes, and in the agon 
from the Lykaia and the Olympics, through the Panathenaia to the 
Chytroi and the Eleusinian "bullfight." This, in turn, is linked to eat- 
ing the food now happily secured, whether it be manifested in hec- 
atombs of cattle, in a haul of fish, or in the gift of Demeter. The dif- 
ferentiations are old and significant, and yet all encompassed by the 
overarching span of the ritual, which is neither self-evident nor banal, 
but frightening and yet incomparably powerful. 

The modem world, whose pride is in the full emancipation of the 
individual, has gradually allowed the ritual tradition to break down. 
At the same time, it has relegated death to the fringes of existence 
and thought. As the idealistic tradition deteriorates, however, secret 
societies, ecstatic behavior, love of violence and death spring up all 
the more wildly and destructively amid seemingly rational orders. 
Ritual cannot be produced artificially, much less its transcendent ori- 
entation, which is no longer shrouded in superstition and secrets. 
The ideal of a new, non-violent man is a protest of hope against the 
tradition of violence and anxiety. But it is hard to foresee how the in¬ 
dividual, egocentric intelligence can be subordinated to the collective 
need in order to make possible the continuance of mankind over the 
breach between the generations. In the end, societal forms in which 
man's archaic psyche will be granted its rights will presumably assert 
themselves. We can only hope that primitivism and violence will not 
be released unbridled. In any case, our knowledge of the traditions 
that proved themselves in the past and thus survived in the various 
experiments of human development should not be lost as we pro¬ 
ceed, by trial and error, toward an uncertain future. 
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Chaironeia, Agrionia, 173 23, 176; Leu- 
kothea, 222.34 
Cheiron's cave, Pelíon, 112 
Chios, Dionysia, 185; Dionysos Aktaios, 
ii3(f.).23 
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Choes, 217-29, miará heméra, 218, drink- 
ing contest, 105, 218, sacrifice, 239 
Chytroi, 218.11, 219.14, 23of., 237-43, 
agon, 24of. 

Corcyra, sacrifice, 37 

Corinth, Dionysus, 199L; Demeter, 

257.4; Hera Akraia, 153, 185.30 
Cos, Zeus Polieus, 3.7, 43.38, 138.10, 
140(f.).20 

Cyrene, purification ritual, 253.24 

Daulis, Athena, 182; myth of Tereus, 181 
Delos, Keraton, 6.26, sacrificial animais, 
11.46, 16.21, 36.4; Opis and He- 
kaerge, 63.20; Dionysia, 7of., 193; 
Leukothion, 71.54, 178!.; Delian 
diver, 211; and Lemnos, 192 
Delphi, Temple of Apollo, 119, 122; 
pediment, 124; hestía, 119, 122; tri- 
pod, 123; tomb of Dionysus, 123; 
omphalos, 127; precinct of Neo- 
ptolemos, 120; gymnasion, 120; sac¬ 
rificial ritual, n8f., herds, 16.21; 
Oracle, 117, i25f.; agons, 128, 130; 
Septerion, 127-30; Heróis, Charila, 
130.78; Hosioi, 40.25, 123, 124!.; Thy- 
iades, 124!.; Cleobis and Biton, 163 
Diasia, 221.28, 242.16 
Didyma, Branchus, 119; sacrificial lists, 
11.46 

Dionysia, Athens, 36, 201.26; Chios, 185; 
Delos, 7of., 193; Naupaktos, 203.37; 
Priene, 201.26; Smyrna, 200.24, 
201.26; Tarentum, 200(0.24 
Dipolieia, 136-43 

Elaius, Protesilaos, 244; "Penates," 246 
Elea, Leukothea, 179.46 
Eleusis, Mysteries, promise, 255, 293, 
295; the "two gifts," 254O mystai and 
epóptai, 266, 275; Eumolpidai, Hiero- 
phant, 254, 266, his costume, 279.24, 
his throne, 249, 276.8, secrecy con- 
cerning his name, 253, asexuality, 
284, song', 288f., dance, 288, 292, 
meai in the Prytaneum, 147.48; Ker- 
ykes, i39(f.). 17, 146E, 166, 250.9, 

282, Daduchos, 254, 266, 279.24, 


280.28, Hierokeryx, 233.10, 266; Pais 
aph' hestías, 254, 257.3, 280E; Tele- 
sterion, 249, 276, 280, Anaktoron, 

276, 291; the spring, 279; Rharion, 
292; myesis, pig-sacrifice, 256-59, 
266O price, 257.1, thrónosis, 266-69, 
festival program, 24g(f.)-7; spondaí, 
265.2; procession, 148, 249(1.).7, 275, 

277, mystagogue, 275, Iakchos, 257, 
279, gephyrismoí, 278, 286.56; burnt 
offering, 277-83; hieròs gámos?, 284, 
no katábasis, 280; birth of the god, 
289!.; kykeón, 269, 273, 274!.; ap- 
archaí, 249(f.).7; pictorial representa- 
tions, 249.6; Demeter and Hera, 
274.36; Eleusis and Athens, 146E, 
and Skira, 144!., 146 

Eleutherai, Dionysus, 201 
Eleutheria, Plataea, 56.33 
Elis, animal tabu, 95.11; see also 
Olympia 

Enna, Kore's katabasis, 259 
Ephesus, Artemis, 80.31; Aphrodite 
Hetaera, 160.117; Dionysus, 200.24; 
Hekate, 82.40 

Erythrai, foundation legend, 161; Her- 
akles, i32(f.). 13 
Eryx, sacrifice, 4.10 

Cadeira, sacrifice, 4.10 
Gargaphian spring (Kithairon), 113.21 

Hagno, spring (Mount Lykaion), 85.8 
Halai Aixonides, Thynneion, 208 
Halikarnassos, sacrifice, 4.10 
Halos (Thessaly), Zeus Laphystios, 114 
Hekaleia, Marathon, 15 
Hephaestia (Lemnos), fire festival, 190L, 
192, 195E 

Hermione, diving festival, 211 
Hierapolis, Apollo Kareios, 229.15 

Ida, cave of Zeus, 115.32, cf. 103.50 
Ilissos, temple, 215.9, 267.12 
Isthmus, sanctuary of Poseidon, 196-99- 
Palaimonion, 179, 197, agon, 198, 
stone-throwing, 5.16 
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Keos, Dionysus, 213(1.).3, cf. 221.28; Sir- 
ius and Zeus, 109-11 
Kleitor (Arcadia), sacred herds, 16.21 
Kretaia (Mount Lykaion), 85 
Kronia, Athens, 154; Rhodes, 46.46 
Kurion (Cyprus), Apollo Hylatas, 91.34 
Kyane, spring near Syracuse, 259 
Kynaithos (Arcadia), Dionysus, 16.21 
Kyzikos, Persephone, 4.10, 16.21; Per- 
seus, 210.26 


Lanuvium, 64.24 
Laodikeia, city goddess, 65.29 
Lemnos, fire festival, 192-95; Artemis, 
194; Cabirion, 194L; Great Goddess, 
82.40; Lemnian earth, 189, 194 
Lemuria, 226 

Lenaia, 229.18, 233.10, 235.21 
Lerna, Dionysus, 77.16, 176.33, 232.7; 
neolithic, 162 

Lesbos, Dionysus Phallen (Methymna), 
202; Dionysus Enorches, 105.12; 
Bakcheion (Antissa), 202.30 
Letrinoi (Elis), Artemis Alpheiaia, 170 
Leukas, Apollo, 46.46 
Leuke (Pontos), sacrifice, 4.10, 43(0.38 
Leuktra, sacrifice, 4.10, 65.30 
Lokroi, Aphrodite, 63.21, 80.33, 262; 

Kore, 262 
Lupercalia, 89 

Lusoi (Arcadia), Artemis, 172 
Lykaia, 84-93 

Lykoreia and Delphi, 117L, 120 
Lykosura, mysteries of Demeter, 80.30, 
255 - 2 77 

Magnésia on the Maeander, Dionysus, 
200.24, 285.52; Zeus Sosipolís, 

142.26 

Magnésia (Thessaly), Zeus Akraios, 113 
Maiuma, 211 
Marathon, Hekaleia, 15 
Massalía, Anthesteria, 213.1, 228; Satur- 
nalia, 4.10, 46.46 

Megalopolis, Zeus Lykaios, 88.24, 93-43 
Megara, Athena Aithyia, 182.18; Kar, 
229; Leukothea, 178L; Tereus, 182, 
cf. 5.16 


Melite, goat sacrifice, 64.26, 161.118 
Messene, legends of human sacrifice, 
4.10, 65.30; rites of mourning, 55; see 
also Andania 

Methymna (Lesbos), Dionysus Phallen, 
202 

Miletus, Dionysus, 200.24; Molpoi, 89.29 
Munichia, Artemis, 21.35, 63 20 
Mykale, Panionion, 36 
Mykonos, Demeter, 253; Poseidon, 100 
Myra (Lycia), fish, 205(0.9 

Naukratis, 36.4 

Naupaktos, Dionysia, 203.37; Zeus 
Nemeios, 203 
Nemean games, 167.25 
Nestane (Arcadia), Rhea, 79.27 

Olympia, agon, 93-103; altar of Zeus, 
96O 101, stadium, 96.12, temple of 
Zeus, 101, pedimental sculptures, 
95.8; Pelopion, 96O 99, xyleús, 96O 
101, myth and ritual, 33; history of 
the games, 94O chariot race, 95; 
temple of Hera, Heraia, 102; 
Sosipolis, 103 

Orchomenos, Agrionia, 173.23, 175; Zeus 
Laphystios, 114 
Ostia, Maiuma, 211 


Pagasai, Dionysos Pelagios, 204.40 
Panathenaia, 36, 154-58, Greater and 
Lesser Panathenaia, 154L 
Pandia, i82f. 

Paros, Demeter Thesmophoros, 270.20, 
272.29, 285.52 
Passover, 8.37 
Patrai, Artemis, 60.11 
Pedasia, sacrifice, 4.10 
Pelion, Cheiron's cave, 113 
Pergamon, purification rite, 101 
Phaistos, Leukippos, 234.14 
Phaleron, Athena Skiras, 146.44 
Pheneos (Arcadia), horse herds, 134.20, 
159.111 

Phigalia, Demeter, 80.30 

Phlya, Apollo Dionysodotos, 124.45 
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Phylake (Thessaly), Protesilaos, 244 
Piraeus, Thesmophorion, 145.41 
Pithoigia, 215, 217, 227, 230, 236 
Plataea, sacrifice for the dead, 56L 
Plynteria, 153 
Potniai, Demeter, 257 
Priene, Demeter, 257.5; Dionysus, 201.26 
Pythian festival, agon, 117E, 128-30 

Rhion, Poseidon and Ariadne, 203 
Rome, Ara Maxima, 38 

Salamis (Cyprus), human sacrifice, 21.35 
Samos, Heraion, 170 
Samothrace, mysteries, 132, 195, 210, 
267.10 

Septerion, Delphi, 127-30 
Seriphos, fish tabu, 209 b 
Sicily, Demeter and Kore, 255, 259, 
261.26; see also Enna; Syracuse 
Sikyon, Aphrodíte, 189; Athena and 
Epopeus, 186, 189; Iphinoe, 172L 
Skira, 143-49. 158, 194; E H 4 - 35 . 14644; 

and Thesmophoria, 257.5 
Skiron, Athena and Demeter, 144, 
146.44, 147; sacred plowing, 147 
Smyrna, Dionysia, 200.24, 201.26, 213.1; 

sacred fish, 205(f.)-9 
Syracuse, Anthesteria, 213.1; see also 
Kyane, spring 


Tarentum, dolphin rider, 20o(f.).24, 

203.37; Dionysia, 20O(f.).24; donkey 
sacrifice, 16.21 
Tarsos, Perseus, 210.26 
Tegea, ritual flight, 139.13 
Temesa, Hero, 63.21 
Tempe, valley, Septerion, 128-30 
Tenedos, Dionysus Anthroporrhaistes, 

21.35, i 39 -! 3 . l6 5 , i8 3 
Thasos, Thesmophorion, 257.5, 270.20 
Thebes, Dionysus, 177, 217.7, 235(f.).2i; 
Agrionia, 173.23; Cabirion, 132, 196; 
hípparchoi, 188; Aphrodisia, 60, i6of.; 
maiden sacrifice, 65.30 
Thelpusa, 134.21, 283 
Thesmophoria, 257, 261; Nesteia, Kal- 
ligeneía, 143.34; kteís, 270.21; díogma, 
139.13; pomegranate, 285; see also 
Paros; Piraeus; Thasos 
Tilphusion, 13421 
Tiryns, Hera, 168-71, pig sacrifice, 
172.17 

Tithorea, ritual flight, 139.13; and 
Thebes, 188 

Torrhebis (Lydia), Karios, 229.15 


Vinalia, 217.5 


Xandika, 54.24 


Tainaron, Poseidon, 199 
Tanagra, Dionysus and Triton, 211 
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Acheloos, 72 

Achilleus, mourned at Olympia, 102 
Adapa, 208 

Adónis, resurrection?, 76.12, sheep sacri¬ 
fice in Cyprus, 115; cf. 79 
Aegisthus, 108, 242 
Aerope, 104, 106 
Agamemnon, 39.21 
Agathos Daimon, 217b 
Aglauros, 65b, 151 

Aiakos, sacrifice for Zeus Hellanios, 114 

Aithalides, 195 

Akademos, 155 

Aktaion, 111-14, 116, 232.6 

Aletis, 242b 

Amphiktyon and Dionysus, 223.37 
Amphion and Zethos, 186-88 
Anahita, sacred herds, 16.21 
Anat, 116 

Andromeda, 211.37 
Antiope, 185-89 

Aphrodite, birth, 206, cf. 71; oriental 
Aphrodite, 80.32, armed, 80.33, 
bearded, 71.56; sacrifice of a he-goat, 
68, 71.56; sheep sacrifice (Cyprus), 
115, sacrifice of the Boeotian Pole- 
march, 60, i6of.; mysteries, 271, rit¬ 
ual defloration, 63; Aphrodíte 
Hetaera (Athens, Ephesus), 160.117, 
in the gardens (Athens), 150, Pontia, 
Limenia (Hermione), 211.32, Porne 
(Abydos), 160, 262; at Aphaka, 
206.11, Argos, 71.56, Lemnos, 190, 
Lokroi, 63.21, 80.33, 262, Sikyon, 


189; Aphrodite and Gyges, 160, and 
Hippolytos, 61.12, and Dea Syria, 

206 

Apollo, at Delphi, 121, 123, with Di¬ 
onysus, 123b; Apollo Dionysodotos, 
124.45, Aktaios, 113.23, Hylatas 
(Kurion), 91.34, Lykeios (Argos), 

108, Lykegenes, 121.24, Lykoreus, 
121.22, Kareios (Hierapolis), 229.15, 
Karinos, 229.16, Thymbraios and 
Laokoon, 60.11; and Poseidon, 133b, 
festival in Ithaka, 133!.; statue to 
ward o ff plague, 39.19 
Apsu, 157b 
Aqhat, 76.12, 116 
Argonauts, 114, 192 
Argos, hero at Tiryns, 169.1 
Argos Panoptes, 164Í.; and the buli, 
165E, and Zeus, 167, and the city 
Argos, 165.18 

Ariadne, festival at Rhion, 203; hanged, 
64.26; grave (Argos), 176.33; depic- 
tions, 233 
Aristaios, iiof. 

Arkas, and Lykaon, 87, and Pan, 92; and 
Arcadians, 101; resurrection, 125 
Artemís, huntress and virgin, 61, 80; Ar- 
temis Agrotera, 65E, 266, Alpheiaia, 
170, Ephesia, 80, Hemera (Lusoi), 
172, Heurippa (Pheneos), 159.111, 
Kalliste and Kallisto, 77.19. Kordax 
(Olympia), 99, 102, Orthia (Sparta), 
80.30, 170, Triklaria (Patrai), 60.11; 
on Lemnos, 194; in the myth of Pel- 
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ias, 99.32; and Aktaion, 112; proteléia, 
63.20; Artemis apanchoméne, 64.26 
Astarte, 211.37 
Atalante, 60.11 
Atargatis, 205 

Athamas, and Phrixos, 78, 114; and 
wolves, 114; and Ino, 178 
Athena, birth, 66(f.)-37, 13913, i56f.; 
tropaion and aegis, 66f.; Athena 
Polias (Athens), 66.37, 144 36, 149, 
152L, 185L, peplos, 156, priestess, 
144, 149, 150, and Poseidon, 157; 
and Buphonia, i36(f.).2, and the 
plow, 140.20; Athena Alea (Tegea), 
80.30, Skiras, 146.44, Tritonia (Phe- 
neos), 159.111 
Athirat, 208 

Atreus and Thyestes, 103-107 
Attis, name, 81; iconography, 281.35; an d 
the blade of wheat, 290; and the Gal- 
loi, 2Ó3f., and the kíste, 269.18; 
resurrection?, 76.12; Platonic inter- 
pretation, 294.7; ar| d Çatal Hüyük, 

79 

Autolykos, 120, 131 

Baubo, 259.12, 278, 285; on Paros, 285.52; 

statuettes, 285!. 

Brimo, 289 

Cabiri, on Lemnos, 190, 194L; in Thebes, 
132L, 196; in Hipponax, 210; "Pen¬ 
ates" at Elaius, 246; and Dionysus, 
196, 271.23 

Cadmus, 132, 186.4, cf- 17323 
Cain, 22 

Cassandra, and Aias, 60 
Centaurs, as masks, 89, 230 
Cleobis and Biton, 163 
Cnopus, 161 

Cyclops, and Odysseus, 130-34; and 
Hephaestus, 133 

Daeira, 295.8 

Danae, and Perseus, 209L 

Danaos, and the shield of Argos, i63f. 


Dardanus, and Samothrace, 132, 195 
Demeter, Kore myth, 259!., 275b; and 
Poseidon, 283, Brimo, 289.71, Hera, 
274, Dionysus, 232.6; mysteries, 255, 
preparation, 61.14, pig sacrifice, 65, 
257, see also Index of Cult Sites and 
Festivais, s.v. Eleusis; Thesmo- 
phoria, 257, 261; at Andania, 255.35, 
Lykosura, 255.35, Mykonos, 253, 
Paros, 270.20, 272.29, 285.52, Phi- 
galia, 80.30, Potniai, 257, Priene, 

257, Sirily, 255.36, Skiron, 144.35; 
Demeter Chamyne at Olympia, 99!. 
Demophon, at Eleusis, 280; and Orestes, 
222, 231 
Derketo, 205 

Deucalion and Pyrrha, i2of., 125 
Diktys, 209 
Diomos, 138.11 

Dionysus, age of cult, 213Í-, growth of 
cult, 184, i86f., 196, 199L; and 
Poseidon, 203, Apollo (Delphi), 

123L, Cabiri, 196, Proitids, 170-73, 
Melampus, 170L, Lykurgus, 177, 
Iakchos, 279.23, 289, Protesilaos, 

245; sacrifice of a he-goat, 68, 77L, 
buli sacrifice, 16.21, 233(f.).i2; phal- 
lophoria, 70, on Delos, 71; immer- 
sion in sea, 208; and wine, 224L, 
masks, 235-37, 14 altars, 234, 

236.26, Herms, 236.22, 236.26, 240.6, 
hieròs gámos, 232, 235, pompé, 238.31; 
mysteries, 185.30, 271.22, 288.64, 
and funerary urns, 52; birth, 178, 
289.72, and Hermes, 237; and 
Ariadne, 233; visit with Ikarios, 223, 
242, and Erigone, 243; killed, 176, 
torn apart, 123, 125, 225, 232, 271, 
boiled and roasted, 89.29, i8if.; Di- 
onysos Aktaios, H3(f.).23, Anthios, 
214.4, Anthroporrhaistes (Tenedos), 
165, 183, cf. 21.35, 139 - 13 / Bassaros, 
272, Bugenes (Lerna), 77.16 cf. 70, 
232.7, Eleuthereus, 70.53, 201, 
223.37, Enorches (Lesbos), 105.12, 
Eriphos (Sparta), 77.14, Isodaites, 
220.24, Kadmeios (Thebes), 173 23, 
Kresios (Argos), 176.33, Liknites 
(Delphi), 125 cf. 236, Limnaios 
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(Athens), 215, 217L, 231, Lysios 
(Boeotia), i6o(f.).n8, Melanaigis 
(Hermione), 210L, Melpomenos 
(Athens), 191.7, Omestes, 173.23, 
183, Pelagios (Pagasai), 204.40, Per- 
ikionios (Thebes), 235(f.).2i; at Agra, 
33.14, Brasiai, 204.40, Corinth, 199)., 
Dionysopolis, 202.33, Ephesus, 
200.24, Lemnos, 191L, Methymna, 
202, 237, Miletus, 200.24, Or- 
chomenos, 175, Potniai, 222.34, 
Smyrna, 200, Thebes, 217.7; Di¬ 
onysus and Osiris, 1918, 225.43, 
235(f.).21 

Dioscuri, and Cabiri, 133, 195 
Dirke, and Antiope, 187, grave, 188 
Dumuzi, and lnanna, 263, and a blade of 
wheat, 290; resurrection?, 76.12 

Eileithyia, at Olympia, 102 
Fndymion, 95.7, 281.36 
Enkidu, taming of the hunter, 61.12 
Epopeus of Siykon, 185L, 189; fisher- 
man, 210 

Erechtheus, death and cult, 147L; and 
Poseidon, 148, 149.60, 157; and 
Erichthonius, 156, 189; and Athena, 
144.36, 149, 153, 185!.; priest, 144; 
and Dipolieia, 137.3; daughters, 66, 
149, 153; and Sikyon, 189.19 
Ereskigal, 263.31 
Erginos, 195 

Erichthonius, and the daughters of Kek- 
rops, 151, 156; and Erechtheus, 156, 
189; and Panathenaia, 154.84 
Erigone, 223, 241.11, 242L 
Erinyes, 169L, 240 
Eros, sanctuary at the Acropolis, 151 
Eubuleus, 259, 279.24, 282.40, 295; see 
also Zeus, Eubuleus 
Eumolpos, name, 289.70, homonymns, 
148.54; iconography, 279.24, 288; 
shepherd, 282.40; war against 
Athens, 147L, 157; Eumolpidai, 
254.26, 292 
Euneos, 191.7, 192 
Europa, 77.13 
Eurydice, 287!. 


Gallu, 10.44, 263, cf. 271.23 

Glaukos, sea god, 211.34 

Gorgo, 67.39, 153 / 15 6 ; Gorgonsof 
Tiryns, 170 

Gyges, 160 

Hades, rape of Kore, 262 

Hainuwele, 45.43 

Hekate, as hanged maiden, 64.26, 82.40; 
at Erythrai, 161; Hekate Perseis, 210; 
and Brimo, 289.71; and Artemis, 
99-32 

Helen, Dendritis, 64.26; and Menelaus, 

60 

Hélios, herds of cattle, 16.21; priest in 
Athens, 144; altar at Inachus, 107 

Hephaestus, on Lemnos, 190, 192, 194L; 
and the birth of Athena, 139.13; and 
Erichthonius, 151; return, 196, 

199.19; pilos, 133 

Hera, of Argos, Heraion, 162, 166, herds, 
16.21, mistress of animais, 80.30, 
priestess, 163, 166.23, shield, 163.9; 
and the myth of lo, 77, 165; and 
Phoroneus, 164.14; of Tiryns, 168; of 
Samos, 170; Hera Akraía (Corinth), 
153, i85(f.),30, Akreia (Argos), 
164.12, Antheia, 214.4, Lakinia, 
16.21, 80.30; at Olympia, 102; bath in 
the Kanathos spring, 164.12; and 
Demeter, 274; and Dionysus, 178; 
and Dea Syria, 206 

Herakles, hunter, warrior, sacrificer, 43, 
47; inventor of cremation, 52.18; and 
Acheloos, 72; stealing tripod, 121L; 
and Pholos, 230; Keramyntes, 

229.19; at Eleusis, 253!., 257, 265!., 
266-69, 286; pyre, 13913; cult in 
Erythrai, i32(f.). 13; Idaean dactyl, 
95-7 

Hermes, ram sacrifice, 68f., 283.44; cattle 
sacrifice, 14L; stone piles, 165; Ar- 
geiphontes, 165; and Brimo, 289.71; 
Hermes Chthonios, 239, 245; and 
Dionysus, 237; psychopompos, 
230.21; at Ainos, 203; ancestor of the 
Kerykes, 147 

Hesione, 211 
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Hestia, 43.38, 138.10 
Hippodameia, 95, 98 
Híppolytus, 61, 63.20, 232.6 
Horai, sacrifice, 89.29 
Horus, conception, 235; burning, 282.37 
Hyakinthides, 66.33, 1 54 
Hypermestra, as priestess of Hera, 164 
Hypsipyle, 191 

Iakchos, cultic cry, 30.2, 279, 295; ico- 
nography, 269.17, 279.24; birth, 
289.72; and Baubo, 285; and Di- 
onysus, 279.23 
lambe, 268 

lasion, and Demeter, 195 
Ikarios, visited by Dionysus, 223, 242; re- 
liefs, 223.37; phallus cult, 70.53 
Imarrhados, i47(f.),52, 148.55 
Inanna, katabasis, 263 
Ino, and Leukothea, 178/.; Ino's water, 
206.11; and Phrixos, 291.81 
Io, and Hera, 77, 164-67 
Iphigenia, 21.35, 65 

Iphinoe, Proitid (Sikyon), 172; sacrifice of 
hair (Megara), 63.20 
Isaac, sacrifice, 4.10, 21.35 
Isis, and throne, 81; and Osiris, 70.53, 
235; mysteries, 61.14, 288.67, 
2 9 °(f-)- 79 / kíste, 269.18; Ploiaphesia, 
71.55; and Demeter, 282.37 
Istar, katabasis, 263; Giigamesh's accusa- 
tion, ii5f.; and Aphrodite, 80 
Itylos, 180, 184 


Jason, 195 

Kallisto, 77, 86f. 

Karios, 229.15 

Kekrops, 137.3, 157; daughters, 147, 151, 
153 

Keleos, 147.48, 268, 286.56 

Kephalos and Prokris, 61.12, 234.14 

Klymene, 259.14 

Kore, myth, 259f., at the loom, 272; re- 
turn, 269, 275b, 286, season, 259Í.; 
and grain, 260; maiden sacrifice and 
restitution, 65, 8if. 


Koroíbos, 107.23 
Korybantes, 267 

Kronos, and Uranos, 71, 77, 290; at 
Olympia, 93, 95.7, 101 
Krotopos and Linos, 108 
Kumarbi, 77.17 

Kybele, and Çatal Hüyük, 79, 256; and 
Galloi, 263; and Artemis, 80; and 
Ku-Bau, 207 


Laodameia, 243-45 
Laokoõn, 60.11, 158 
Leukippos, at Phaistos, 234.14 
Leukothea, myth, 178L; at Chaironeia, 
222.34, Delos, 71.54, 179, Isthmus, 
197, Megara, 179, Samothrace, 132; 
dedication of Menneas, 178.42 
Liknites, 125.49 
Linos, 108 

Lykaon, 86, 89.29, 105, 110 
Lykurgus, pursues Dionysus, 176b; as 
god, 177b; father of Antiope, 187 
Lynkeus, 163b 


Ma Bellona, 269.18 
Machaireus, 119 
Makaria, sacrifice of, 65.30 
Maleos the Tyrrhenian, 242.15 
Marduk, fish sacrifice, 207 
Marsyas, and ram sacrifice, 124.45, 
282.39 

Mater Matuta, 187 
Matusios, 246 

Medea, and the daughters of Pelias, 
99.32; infanticide, i85(f.).3o; and 
Lemnos, 193; and Erigone, 242b 
Medusa, and Poseidon, 60.11 
Melampus, 170-72, 175, 245 
Melanthios and Xanthos, 176.31 
Melikertes, 178, 197 
Meter, ram sacrifice, 282b; thatámní, 

271.23; thrónosis, 266b; Taurobolion, 
68.45; at Olympia, 103; and Demeter, 
255b 

Mezentius, 242.15 
Minyads, 174b 
Mithras, buli sacrifice, 291 
Myrtilos, 95 
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Neoptolemos, death at Delphi, 119 
Nephele, and Athamas, 114 
Niobe, 50.7 

Nymphs, in Arcadia, 85, 91; and Artemis 
Alpheiaia, 170; dedication at Athens, 
293.89 


Odysseus, name, 131, wounding, 120; 
Dolonia, 129; theft of the Palladion, 
158; Cyclops, 130b; marriage bed, 

62; his death as a horse, 159; and Ar¬ 
cadia, 133, 159.111; and the Cabiri, 
132b, 195 

Oedipus, curse, 37, grave, 188.14 
Ogygos, 132 
Oineus, 222, 245 
Oinomaos, 95, 98 

Opis and Hekaerge, hair sacrifice (De¬ 
los), 63.20 

Orestes, at Argos, 108; at Athens, 222, 
231, 240, 241.11, 242; kills Neo¬ 
ptolemos, 119 
Orestheus, 222b 

Osiris, as dead king, 8i, resurrection?, 
76.12, death, 191, 232.6, 235; and 
grain, 29o(f.).79; and Dionysus, 

191.8, 225.43, 235.21 


Palaímon, 197!. 

Palias, father of Athena or a murdered 
maiden, 67.39 

Pan, at Athens, 293.89; Cheiron's cave, 
114; Mount Lykaion, 85, 91.34, 93; at 
Olympia, 102.44; and Penelope, 
134.20 

Pandareos' daughters, 169, 180 
Pandion, at Athens, 181b, 222.31; at 
Megara, 182.18 

Pandora, mistress of animais, 80.30 

Pandrosus, 153, 184 

Pasiphae, 77 

Patroklos, burial, 50 

Pegasos of Eleutherai, 70.53 

Peleus, 61.12 

Pelias, 99.32 

Pelops, cult at Olympia, 33, 36, 38.15, 

96, 99, ram sacrifice, 98-101; 
myth of dismemberment, 99, 


125; and Hippodameia, 95 
Pentheus, 177, 198.14, 232.6 
Persephone, and Erigone, 242, see also 
Kore 

Perseus, and Seriphos, 210; and Hekate, 
210; pursues Dionysus, 176 
Phaedra, 243.18 
Philoktetes, 139.13 
Philomela, 181, 183b 
Phoroneus, 164.14 
Phrixos, 78, 114, 291.81 
Plutos, birth, 289 
Polyxena, 67, 243 

Poseidon, in Aegina, 220.23, Arcadia, 
283, Athens, 144, 149, 157, Delphi, 
134.21, Halai Aixonides, 208, Her- 
mione, 211.32, Isthmus, 197, Rhion, 
203, Tainaron, 199; Poseidon Hip- 
pios (Pheneos), 159.111; Poseidon 
and Apollo, 134, and Dionysus, 
203.37 

Pratolaos, 246 
Priapos, 61.14, 69, 278.17 
Procne, 181, 182.15 
Proitids, 168-73 

Prometheus, division of sacrifice, 7, 

32.12 

Prosymnos, 70 

Protesilaos, 243-47, at Elaius and Phy- 
lake, 244; and the Cabiri, 246 
Pyrrhos-Neoptolemos, death at Delphi, 
119b 

Python, myth, 121, 126, 129, and tripod, 
omphalos, 123, 127 

Rhea, on Mount Lykaion, 85, 91, 102b; 
and Dionysus, 232.6; and horse, 
79.27 

Rhesos, 4.10, 39.21, 129 
Romulus, and Cyrus, 109 

Sabazios, mysteries, 270.21, 288.64 
Semachos, receives Dionysus, 223.37 
Semeie and Aktaion, 112.12; death, 

204.40 

Sinis Pityokamptes, 198 
Sisyphus, inventor of burial, 197; grave, 
204.39 
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Skiron, 211 

Skiros, seer, 146.44, 148 
Sopatros, 138!. 

Syria Dea, 21.35, I1 5 - 2 °6 


Tammuz, mourned by the Ssabians, 
272.30; see also Dumuzi 
Tantalos, 99 
Telchines, 113 
Telegonos, 159 

Tereus, 89.29, 181; name, 183; in Megara, 
182 

Thaulon, 138.11, 13913, I39(f.).i7 
Theseus, conception, 60.11; leap into the 
sea, 211; Ariadne, 234.14; black sail, 
176; and Athena Skiras, 146.45, 196; 
and the Panathenaia, 154.84; and the 
Isthmian games, 198 
Thoas, king of Lemnos, 71, 191 
Thracian riders, 210 
Thriai, at Delphi, 170 
Thyestes, banquet, 89.29, 103-107, 
220.23; tomb, 107; on Lesbos, 

105.12 

Titans, and Dionysus, 22.37, 181, 225 
Triptolemos, mission, 293; neatherd, 
282.40, threshing, 291.81; icono- 
graphy, 280.29; initiation by fire, 280; 
and emperors, 294 


Triton, at Tanagra, 211 
Trophonios and Agamedes, 44.40 
Tyche of Antioch, 65.29 

Uranos, castration, 71, 77, 206, 290 


Venus victrix, 80.33 


Zalmoxis, 295 

Zethos and Amphion, 186-88, grave, 

188; and Aedon, 180 
Zeus, birth (Mount Lykaion), 85, 91; and 
Demeter, 283; and Epopeus, 186; 
and Dea Syria, 205Í.; and buli, 77, 

141.22, 283.42; altar at Olympia, 
96-98; Zeus Akraios/Aktaios, 113, 
Epoptes, Epopsios, Epopetes, 

183.22, Eubuleus, 285.52, Hellanios, 
114, Herkeios, i67(f.).28, Ikmaios, 
110, Karios, 228L, Kataibates, 

156.94, Laphystios, 78, 114, 

Larisaios, i67(f.).28, Lykaios, 85, 88, 
Nemeios, 203, Panoptes, 167, Pol- 
ieus (Athens), 136-43, 139.17, (Cos), 
3.7, 138.10, Sosipolis (Magnésia), 
142.26, (Olympia), 102, Thaulios, 
139 ( 0-17 
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Abstention rites, 54, 63#., 67, 74, 76, 262 
Abstinence from meat, 7; among ath- 
letes, 61, 102; at ram sacrifice, Olym¬ 
pia, 98, 101; at buli sacrifice, 37L, 

161; abstinence from human meat, 
87E 

Acorn eaters, 84.1, 92 
Advent, 156 

Adyton, in the temple at Delphi, 122 
Aegis, 67.39, 153 
Aeschylus, and Eleusis, 252 
Aetolians, and the Choes festival at 
Athens, 222L; and the sanctuary of 
Leukothea at Chaironeia, 222.34 
Age groups, and sacrificial ritual, 40; in 
Arcadia, 90L; see also Ephebes 
Aggression, 1, ritualized, 26, 35, and 
transferred, 41, 44L, 273; creates 
community, 24, 34; in hunting, 17L, 
19, 58L, 75; in sacrifice, 5, 35-46, 

138; procession, 277L; funerary rit¬ 
ual, 53, 55L; initiation, 46, 253; mar- 
riage, 63; war, 47; and sexuality, 59, 
62, 67b; and frustration, 63, 81; inhi- 
bition, 58, 75; in myth, 33 
Agon, and the encounter with death, 53, 
55; and marriage, 61.13, 92; Chytroi, 
240, Heraia, 163, 164.10, Isthmian 
games, 196L, Lemnos, 192, 195, 
Lykaia, 85, 92, Olympia, 96-98, Pan¬ 
athenaia, 154, Protesilaos, 244 
Agrarian magic, see Agriculture 
Agriculture, invention, 17, 42; farming 
culture and matriarchy?, 45.43, 80; 
sacrificial rituais, 44L; and mysteríes 
of Demeter, 255, 259L, 294 
Alexander the Great, hunt, 43; sacrifice, 
40.22 


Alexander of Abonuteichos, sacred mar¬ 
riage, 284.48 

Alexander of Pherai, death, 204.40 
AIliance, 35L 

Altar, 2, 4L, 9L; Olympian and chthonic, 
9(f.).4i, 56; see also Ash altar; Sacrifi¬ 
cial pit 

Amphictyony, 117 
Ancestors, and Kares, 227L 
Animal and man, equivalence, 2of., 49, 
56, substitution in sacrifice, 21.35, 

46, 65, 282, in myth, 106; transfor- 
mation into animal, 169L; see also 
Werewolves 

Animal bride, 64.25, 77.15 
Animal tabu in Elis, 95.11 
Animism, 73.1, 226 
Anointing of stones, 57 
Anxiety and ritual, 25 
Apollo hymn, 32.12, 117L, 121 
Apollonios of Tyana, and the possessed 
boy, 26 

Apotheosis, and death, 39 
Arcadia, as retreat, 84, 87L; see also Index 
of Names of Gods and Heroes, s.v. 
Demeter; Odysseus 
Archetypes, 32 

Archilochus, cult of Dionysus, 70.53 
Archon, Athens, 142; see also Basileus 
Areopagus, 240, 252.20 
Arion, 199 

Aristeas, Arimaspeia, 69.50 
Aristophanes, parodies of cult, 259, 268, 
271, 278 

Ark, see Chest in water 
Arpachija, granaries, 44.40 
Ash altar, 2, 10.43; Mount Lykaion, 85; 
Olympia, 96L, 101 
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Assyrians, sacrifíce, 10; hunting, 43 
Asvamedha, 16.21, 69.50, 69(f.).5i 
Atlantis, sacrifíce, 15, 231.4 
Augury, 6, 66.34 
Axe, see Double headed axe 
Aztecs, human sacrifíce, 38.15, 48, 64.24; 
war as ritual, 47.48 

Baba, 285.52 

Backwards going, i44(f.).37; throwing, 
71, 206 

Bakchiadai, 199 
Baptism at Eleusis?, 280.29 
Barley grains, at sacrifíce, 46, 122 
Basileus, at Athens, and the Choes fes¬ 
tival, 216, 219, 234; and Eleusis, 253 
Basilinna, at Athens, and the sacred mar- 
riage, 216, 232E 

Basket, at sacrifíce, 4, 234; see also "Kiste" 
Bath, as purification, 3, 101, 164.12, 258 
Beans, and Eleusis, 285 
Bear, palaeolithic burials, 13; figure in 
the cave of Montespan, 14; bear fes¬ 
tivais, 13, 15, 140(6).20, 141.25; and 
Arcadians, 87, 896, 91 
Beer, 224.40 

Belief, and ritual, 276, 49.2 
Bile, at sacrifíce, 6 

Birth, through the Great Goddess, 79, 
288-91; symbolic birth in ritual?, 
1536, 271; birth of Athena, 66(f.)-37, 
139.13, 156, of Dionysus, 178, 

289.72, of Zeus, 85, 91, 103 
Bisecting the victim, 35(6).3 
Black clothing, 155.87, 1756 
Black sacrificial animal, 10, 98, 153, 197 
Blood, and shock, 21, 40; in sacrifíce, 2, 

4, 5, 60; in funerary ritual, 51, 56; 
and defloration, 62; in cosmogony, 
21.36; and wine, 224, 246; and 
pomegranate, 285 

Bloodless sacrifíce, 12, 44, see also Cakes; 
Libation 

Blows, ritual, 59.4, 155.89, 187.12 
Boiling in a kettle, 83, see also Roasting 
and boiling; Tripod kettle 
Bones, gathering together of, 6, 13, 16, 

38, 99, 102; and burial, 49.3, 516, 
52.18 


Boundary stone, 39, 58 
Branches, swinging, 24, 155, 257.3, 2 69, 
270.20, 278, 2836 
Breaking bread, 45.42, 273 
Building sacrifíce, 39 
Bukoliastai, masking, 112.15 
Bukolion, at Athens, 233 
Bulbous plants, and matriarchy, 42.34, cf. 
45-43 

Buli, and Dionysus, 77.16, Dirke, 187, 
Great Goddess, 81, Fharaoh, 81, 
Zeus, 77.13, 141.22; dedicatory offer- 
ing, 57 

Buli sacrifíce, 11.46, 66.37, 77- 15, 155 91, 
161, 1656, 197; for Dionysus, 4.14, 
16.21, 201; at Eleusis, 292; for 
Mithras, 291, Zeus, 98.25, 111, 
136-43; in funerary cult, 57; in 
Babylon, io; buli hunting, 15, 43; see 
also Taurobolion 

Burial, since palaeolithic times, 48; in 
war, 48; Sisyphus as inventor, 197; 
see also Cremation 
Burnt offerings, 9.41 
Buying ceremonies, and sacrificial ani¬ 
mal, 38.16, 43.38 


Caesar, apotheosis, 39.21 
Cakes, at sacrifíce, 6, 45, 272, cf. 220.21 
Calendar, and seasons, 261; Athens, 
136.1, 249.7; Eleusis, 249.7; Argos, 
162.4 

Calf, sacrifíce of, see Index of Cult Sites 
and Festivais, s.v. Tenedos; and 
itylos, 184 

Calydonian boar hunt, 54 
Cannibalism, palaeolithic, 18; and plan- 
ters, 38.15, 45; and the dead, 50; in 
secret societies, 366, 272.30; Lykaia?, 
84-87, 90; symbolized through 
beans, 285; in myth, 74.4, 99, 103- 
107, 131, 134, 1806; overcome, 
242.15, 2546 
Carians, 226-29 

Carthage, and human sacrifíce, 21.35, 

85 

Castration, in war, 68; Meter cult, 271.23; 
of Uranos, 71, 206, 290; of hunting 
game, 68.44; of the sacrificial animal. 
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36.8, 40.23, 68.45-47, 283; symbolic, 
45, 59.5, 2906 

Çatal Hüyük, buli hunt and leopard 
men, 14, 43; dead left for birds of 
prey, 52; goddess giving birth, 79, 
256, male partner, 81; two god- 
desses, 264; wine, 224.40 
Catilinarians, sacrifíce at oath, 37.10 
Cattle sacrifíce, and domestication, 

43.36, in funerary cult, 51, 53; on 
Delos, 11.46, Salamis, 21.35, My- 
kale, 36; for the Hyakinthides, 66.33, 
at the Heraia, 163, 166, Panathenaia, 
155 

Cave, of Cheiron (Pelion), 112; of Di¬ 
onysus, 131.2, 237, 289.72; Idaean, 
103; of Sosipolis (Olympia), 102; of 
Pluto (Eleusis), 279 
Celery, 199 
Censer, 4 

Center, notion of the, 1266 
Chariot racing, Olympia, 95; Panathenaia, 
1556 

Charter myth, 33.17 
Chest in water, Danae, 209; Semeie, 
204.40; Thoas, 71; and Osiris, 191 
Child, born, 289 

Childhood experiences, and society, 

28.15 

Children's games, 26, 216, 221 
Choes pitchers, 214, 231, as grave offer¬ 
ings, 221; depictions, 229, 236, 
240.10, 241.11 

Christianity, and sacrifíce, 8, 82; and 
mysteries, 249, 250F 
Chthonic and Olympian, 9.41, 56, 197 
City, "sacred," 158 

Clement of Alexandria, on the mysteries, 
251, 2696 

Clothing, taking off and putting on, 87, 
90; prize in an agon, 192; offering for 
the dead, 57 
Club, 17, cf. 43 

Combat, ritual, after sacrifíce, 54; Daulis, 
182.13; Dionysia, 185, 200.24 
Comedy of innocence, 4, 11, 16, 42, 

46.46, 76, 102, 126, 140, 144.37, 1 47/ 
165, 179, 230 

Communal meai, suspended, 104, 220 
Communication, in ritual, 23, 28, 756 


condere, 52 
conjarreatio, 273 

Conflict between generations, and initia- 
tion, 46, hunt, 75, war, 47.48, 48; 
and Virgin sacrifíce, 64, 66f.; see also 
Infanticide 

Continuity of culture, and ritual, 25, 55; 
and belief in gods, 78; symbolized 
through the female, 81, 91 
Contracts ratified, 356 
Cosmogony, and primordial crime, 105 
Craftsmen, and fire festival, 195 
Crater, with wine and blood, 246; as urn, 

526 

Cremation, 49.2, 49.4, 53, 277.15 
Crete, mysteries not secret, 252 
Cry, ritual, and god, 30, 288 
Cudgel, against devil, 266 
Cyrus, raised by she dog, 109 


Days, System of reckoning, 215 
Death, experienced and overcome, 12, 
21, 33, 496, 2956 
Death of the god, 167, 176, 225 
Defloration, 596, 62, 63 
Dema, 45.43 

Demeter hymn, 32.12, 250, 268 
Demetrios Poliorketes, 156.94, 163.6, 

172 

Diagoras of Meios, 252 
Dice games, 145 
Distribution of meat, 36, 292 
Dithyramb, buli sacrifíce, 4.14, 72.60, 
2016; "invention," 199; on vase 
painting, 238.31 

Dogs, killed at Argos, 108; and Aktaion, 
112; dog star, see Sirius 
Dolonia, 129.68 

Dolphin, and Apollo, 118, Arion, 199, 
Dionysus, 199, Hesiod, 203, comedy, 
200, Palaimon, 197, Phalanthos, 
200.24, Taras, 203.37, cf. 2046 
Domestic animais, at sacrifíce, 12.1, 146, 
43; see also "Setting free" 
Domestication of animais, 43 
Donkey, and Dionysus, 70; sacrifíce, 
16.21, 68f. 

Double headed axe, Buphonia, 138, 
i4of.; bupléx, 177.34; Athamas, 178; 
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Tereus, i8of.; Tenedos, 183, cf. 

21 -35< 1 39 1 3< 165 

Dragon, fight against, at Delphi, 121 
Drama, and ritual, 33.15 
Drinking contest, 218, 220 
Drowning, as preliminary sacrifice, 
64.26; Aerope, 104; Atargatis, 204; 
Vegetation daímon, 44.39 
Druids, human sacrifice, 46.46 
Drukheim, Emile, 24 

Earth, carrying, on Lemnos, 194, 

Thebes, 188, Skira, 145L 
Earth-born, Erichthonius, 151, 156 
Eating, as ceremony, 12, 37L, 40L, 206, 
as ritual duty, 89L, 139.15, in funer- 
ary ritual, 50; eating the god?, 76L; 
eating and abstaining, 104, 239 
Ecstasy, of the Pythia, 123.38, 125 
Egg, tabu, 40.25; birth of the Dea Syria, 
206 

Egypt, ritual and myth, 31.7; sacrifice, 

10.43, 16, 53 22, 77; hunting, 42; 
mummification, 52.15, 235.21; war 
as ritual, 47.48; see also Index of 
Gods and Heroes, s.v. Horus; Isis; 
Osiris 

Eight year periods, 128.66, 130.77 
Elagabal, Sol procession, 144 
Elephant sacrifice, among pygmies, 

68.44, 69.51, 14125 

Empedokles, against animal sacrifice, 7, 
22, 78.21 

Emperors, and Eleusis, 254.26, 254.29, 
265.1, 294.2 

Enuma EliS, creation of man, 22.37 
Ephebes, at Athens, oath, 65.32, 154.81, 
Panathenaia, 155.87, mysteries, 253, 
292, Chytroi, 240L; at Argos, Heraia, 
163; against the Proitids, 171L; in 
Arcadia?, 90 

Epiphany, of Apollo, 130, of Aphrodite, 
206, of Dionysus, 174, 184, 201, 237, 
of Kore (Eleusis), 286; and divine im- 
ages, 286L 

Erechtheum, Athens, 144, 148L, 153, 157 
Eteobutadai, 144, 147, 149.59 
Etesian winds, and sacrifice at Keos, 110 
Etiology, in myth, 33 


Etruscans, Acheruntici libri, 296.14; and 
the Trojans, 160 

Euhemerísm, and the mysteries, 294 
Execution, and ritual, 46!., 220.25 
Experience, and religion, 12.1, 27L, 

75 f- 

Exposing oneself, Proitids, 169, Baubo, 
278, 285 

Eye cups, 224.39 

Family, and the role of the male, 18, 58f., 
81; ritual dissolution, 171, 185 
far, 273, 291.81 
Fasting, 145.40, 269 

Father and sacrificial animal, 42, 55; dead 
father, 243 

Fertility ritual, 70, 94.2 
fetiales, 35(f.).3 

Fig tree, and katabasis, 259, and phallus, 
7 of. 

Fire, and sacrifice, gf., 39, 277, brought 
to the altar, 97, 100, 155; new fire, 
Lemnos, 192L; fire at Eleusis, 267!., 
275L, 277, 280L, 282, 288; eternal fire 
at Delphi, 122; fire rolled down 
mountain, 206.11; sacrifice without 
fire, 188, 193, 210 
Fir tree, and Pentheus, 198.14 
Fish, tabu and sacrifice, 204L; and 
Atargatis, 204L, Syria Dea, 206, 
Hekate, 210; Myra, Smyrna, 205.9, 
Babylon, 208, Ugarit, 208, Lake 
Bolbe, 209; origins of fishing, 207 
Fishermen, find divine image, 202; fish¬ 
ing festivais, 207L 

Flight, as ritual, 139.13; at the Agrionia, 
171L, 174L, 176; Leukothea, 178, 
Procne, 181, Tenedos, 183 cf. 165; 
Dipolieia, 138L; Septerion, 

128 

Flood, following gruesome banquet, 86, 
132, 232; and new order, 106, 120, 

129, 169.1, 240.6, 242.16 
foecius ferire, 35 
Food sacrifice, íif., 54 
Formative influence of ritual, i8f., 24, 

25L, 56, 74 

Freud, Sigmund, 1.1, 50.9, 73, 75 
Funerary meai, 50 
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Funerary rituais and sacrifice, 49, 209, 
231.4 

Funerary sacrifice, 55L, 240 


Garlic, 145.42, 170, 193 
Gathering remains, 232, see also Bones, 
gathering together of 
Gigantomachy, 67, 153, 156 
Gilded horns, 3.9, 161 
Gilgamesh epic, the taming of Enkidu, 
61.12; accusation against látar, 115L 
Gnosis, secrecy, 249; the Gnostic's free- 
dom, 251.16; cannibalism?, 272.30; 
decline, 26; see also Naassenian 
Goat horns, 6 

Goat sacrifice, 21.35, 63.20, 65-67, 125L, 
153, 194, 222.34 

God, conception of, and sacrificial ritual, 
75-78, cf. 30L, 167L; function, 82 
Goddess, Great, and victim-paredros, 
8of., 157; giving birth, 290; and sacri¬ 
fice of a virgin, 64.26, 65.29, 67.39, 

77 

Golden Age, and sacrifice, 21 f. 

Golden ornaments, of the Arrhephoroi, 
169.2 

Granary, sacral, 44, 260 
Grave, kept secret, 188, 204 
Grave offerings, Choes pitchers, 
Lutrophoroi, 221 
Grinding grain, 45, 272 
Guilt-consciousness, and sacrifice, 16, 

20, 34, 37L, 67, 75L, 80, 220 

Hair-cutting, before marriage, 63.20; of 
sacrificial animal, 5; in Islam, 11 
Hands, raising of, 24, 76; holding out, 

24; shaking, 34 

Hanging, by a tree, 64.26, and swinging, 
243.18; Ariadne, Artemis, 64.26, 
Erigone, 223, 242, Hekate, 64.26, 
82.40, Inanna, 263, Phaedra, 243.18; 
goat sacrifice, 64.26 
Harmodios, 37 

Harpagos, banquet, 89.29, 109 
Harrison, Jane, 12.48, 30.3, 74.3 
Harvest festival, as sacrificial festival, 44, 
64, 142, 286.56 


Hawthorn, 218, 229 

Head, and feet of sacrificial animal, 105, 
109, 115; prophesying head, 202; 
head and phallus, 202.33, 237 
Heart, at sacrifice, 6, 20 
Hearth house, 10.43, 122.32, cf. 119L, 

122 

Hecatombs, 154, 163 

He-goat sacrifice, and castration, 68.46; 

and Dionysus, 77.14 
Hermes hymn, 14, 32.12, 38, 39.20, 
145.37, 165.17 

Herms, phallic, 58, 70.52, defaced, 37.11, 
271 

Heroes, and sacrificial meai, 9.41; polar- 
ity with god, 55L, 96-98, 120, 148L, 
157, 185L, 189, 197 
Hesiod, death, 203 
Hetaerae, i6of. 

Hetairoi, 37 

Hide of sacrificial animal, put on, 112L, 
115, 131 

Hierokeryx, Hierophant, see Index of 
Cult Sites and Festivais, s.v. Eleusis 
Hippodrome, on Mount Lykaion, 85, at 
Olympia, 96 

Hippolytus of Rome, on Eleusis, 251 
hirpi Sorani, 88.26 

Hittites, breaking bread, 45.42; bisection 
at sacrifice, 35(f.) 3; dog men, 88.26; 
boiling meat, 89.29; funerary ritual, 
39.21, 52.17, 53; mock combat, 54.25 
Homer, birth legend, 185; description of 
sacrifice, 3-7 

Honey, as libation, 54, 111; and Pansper- 
mia, 238!. 

Hope for after life, 255, 293L 
Horn of plenty, 72 

Horns, as trophíes, 2, especially at Çatal 
Hüyük, 14, 43, 79; breaking off the 
horns, 72, 81; Keraton (Delos), 6.26 
Horse sacrifice, in funerary cult, 51.10, 
53; before a military expedition, 
159.112; at Leuktra, 65.30; among 
Asiatic nomads, 69.50, 69.51, 140.20, 
141.25; see also Asvamedha; October 
equus 

Hospitality for mummers, 228 
Human sacrifice, like animal sacrifice, 
4.10, 20.33, 21-35» 3 8 ' 43 36 ; in se- 
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cret societies, 37; Agrionia, 175; 
CheiroiVs cave, 114; Lykaia, 84-87, 
90; Zeus Laphystios, 114; criminal 
used as, 46.46, see also Execution; 
poppy juice?, 281.36 
Hunt, significance for the history of 
mankind, 16-21, and killing, 22.37, 
and war, 47Í., and sexuality, 75, and 
women, 806; and fishing, 2o6f.; 
treatment of dead animais, 12-16; 
ritualization, 34, 42; in myth, i66f., 
172Í.; in cult of Meter, 263b, 266 
Hunting ape, 17 

Hyperboreans, donkey sacrifice, 69; and 
Delphi, 130 

Ideas, and ritual, 26-29 
Image as substitute, 14.12; Aktaion, 112, 
Attis, 245.11, Dionysus, 235-37, 

245.11, Palias, 67.39, Protesilaos, 
243-46 

Immersion sacrifice, 14, 35(f-)-3, 65, 

206.11, see also Drowning; Sea 
Immortality, 294 

Incest tabu, 62.15 

Infanticide, 74.4, 78; in myth, 171, 174, 
177, 178, i79f., 185.30, 282 
Initiation, sequence, 12.48; and sacrifice, 
40, 125, 258; overcoming death, 295; 
in funerary cult, 56; and secret so¬ 
cieties, 253; transformation into a 
wolf, 90; initiand as victim, 46, 268; 
and the conflict between genera- 
tions, 46, 99 32; symbolic castration, 
59.5; and Arrhephoroi, 152; Choes, 
221; Proitids, 172b, 185; mysteries, 
248, Villa dei misteri, 185.30, 187 
Innate behavior?, 24 
Iobakchoi, 215.9 

Isaiah, against animal sacrifice, 7 
Islam, pilgrimage to Mecca, 11 
Israel, role of animal sacrifice, 2, 10 
Ivy, torn apart by Maenads, 41; wreath, 
220, 231b; canopy, 238.31 

Jericho, portrait-skulls, 52.16 
Jesting and mockery, ex hamaxôn, 229; 

gephyrismoí, 278 
Judaism, end of sacrifices, 8 


Keres, 226 

Killing inhibition, 18, 21 
King, deposed, 142.27, taken away, 144, 
193, symbolically killed, 149, 156; 
and succession, 160, 164, 185.30 
"Kiste," and Arrhephoroi, 150, 151b; and 
Eleusis, 269, 279, 291; and Dionysus, 
271; and omophagy, 272.27; and 
cakes, 272 

Kneeling, as gesture, 24, 76 
Knife, in sacrificial basket, 5; of Pelops, 
99.32; Delphic, 119; at Buphonia, 

137 . 1 4 ° 

Kriobolion, 68.45 
Krypteia, 91 

Kykeon, Eleusis, 273, 274, 286.56, 287, 
291 


Labyadai, 128 
Labyrinth, 279.26 

Lamb sacrifice, 11.46, 107b, 110.7; ' n the 
myth of Thyestes, io6f. 

Lamentation, and sacrificial ritual, 102, 
107, 179, 197b; for Inanna, 263, Tam- 
muz, 272.30, Osiris, 291.79; lamenta¬ 
tion for the dead, 53 
Lamp, in the temple of Athena, 151; in 
the Heraion (Argos), 166 
Language and ritual, 29b, 34 
Latin league, sacrifice, 36 
Laughter, and aggression, 24, 26, 62, 

71b; in cult, 195, 278, cf. 229!.; smil- 
* n g' 35-1 

Laurel, and Delphi, 122, 130 
Lenaia-vases, 235-38 
Leopard men, at Çatal Hüyük, 15, 43, 79, 
88b, 112, 116; ethnological reports, 
88b 

Lévi-Strauss, Claude, xxiv.8, 28 
Libation, as preparation and conclusion, 
10b, 12; as abstention, 45, 54b; for 
the dead, 57, 230.21, 241; wine liba¬ 
tion, 45, 100, cf. 111, 157, 293 
Liknon, winnowing fan, 125, 236, 267, 
271 

Liver, at sacrifice, 6 
Long bone sacrifice, 13 
Lorenz, Konrad, 1.1, 19, 20, 23 
Lovatelli urn, 267 
Lycanthropy, see Werewolves 
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mactare, 7.30 

Madness, sent by Hera or Dionysus, 
168-71, 174, 177-79; as epiphany, 
184; cathartic, 185 
Maenads, 174, 181, 235, 285.52 
Magi, 278.17 
Magic, i2(f.).i, 69.51 
Maiden sacrifice, see Virgin sacrifice 
Mammoths, 15 
Manichaeans, 26, 38.16 
"Mànnerbund," 18, 20, 46, 195; and 
Great Goddess, 79b, 82; see also 
Leopard men; Werewolves 
Mannhardt, Wilhelm, 44.39 
Market place, at Argos, 108 
Marriage, as sacrifice, 45.42, 62b, 273!., 
as mystery, 271, 273; to statue, 
234.14, to the dead, 235, to Hades, 
261b; ritual disruption, 184!.; see also 
Sacred marriage 

Masks, mummers, and skulls, 52, 237; of 
Dionysus, 235-37 cf- 1 9 L of the ex- 
ecutioner, 46.46, of the victim, 111b; 
masks and spirits of the dead, 173, 
at the Anthesteria, 229, and aborigi- 
nal inhabitants, 228; and Artemis, 
Hera, Orthia, 170; centaurs, 230.21; 
dolphins, 200; see also Leopard men; 
Werewolves 

Master of animais, 80.30; mistress of ani¬ 
mais, 79b 

Matriarchy, 42.34, 80 

Matricide, 74.4 

Meaning of rituais, 28b 

Metamorphosis, 174, 181 

Meuli, Karl, 12, 74.3, 141 

Milk, libation, 54, 57 

Minoan and Mycenean sacrifice, 10 

Mopsos-Moxos, 204 

Mortar, 45, 273 

Mother, marriage to, 81, 87.21, 112, see 
also Oedipus complex 
Mother goddess, 78-80, 81b; mother of 
animais, 79.27, 207, 211.39 
Mourning, rites of, compulsory, 55 
Mummies, 52, 235.21 
Murder, tabu, 221b 
Music, from sacrifice, 39, 130 
Myrtle, 57, 163.7 

Mysteries, concept of, 248^.; secret, 77, 
251-53, 256, 293; preparation, 61, 


63.20; mystai and citizens, 253!.; 
Greater and Lesser mysteries, 265!.; 
role of sexuality, 61.14, 271; prosecu- 
tion because of, 252, 268, 287; agri- 
cultural interpretation, 294; 
philosophical interpretation, 250b, 
252, 288 

Mysticism, 248 

Myth and ritual, 29-34, 45 , 56, 76b, 
io6f. 


Naassenian, on Eleusis, 251, 265(f.).3, 
288b, 290 

Neolithic revolution, 42 
New Year, 142, 154, 162.4, 164 
Night and day, 97, 106, 110b, 124, 155, 
174, 187b, 215 
Nightingale, 180 

Nikomachos, sacrificial calendar at 
Athens, 136.1, 249(f.).7, 282.40 
Nomads, 42.34, 48 

Oak tree, and the Arcadians, 87.22, 87!. 
Oath, 35; of the ephebes, 65, 154.81; of 
the gérairai, 233b, at the Isthmus, 
198; in the mysteries, 248 
October equus, 54, 69, 159b 
Oedipus complex, 74-76, 78, see also 
Mother, marriage to; Patricide 
motif 

Oil, libation, 54, 56, 111; and Athena's 
lamp, 151 

Olive tree, Acropolis, 152, 157; Heraion, 
166; image of Dionysus, 202 
Olympian and chthonic, 9.41 
Omophagy, 40, 125, 272.27 
Omphalos, Delphi, 126b 
Onomakritos, 225.43 
operari, 3 

"Origin" of religion, 12b, 27b, 31 b, 

72b 

Ornamentation of victim, 3 cf. 263; be- 
fore battle, 48 

Orpheus, torn apart in myth, 202, 232.6; 
and Eurydice, 287b 

Orphism, vegetarianism, 7, 40.25, 61.12; 
initiation, 268.16; Dionysus myth, 
22.37, 89.29, 181b, 225; Demeter 
myth, 259.15, 279.24, 282.40, 285 
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Padded dancers, 69.51, 72, 199 
Paean, 30.2 

Palaeolithic era, sacrifice, 12-15, 65; fu- 
nerary ritual, 48b; representational 
art, 72, 78 

Palladion, 66.37, 158 

Palias procession, Athens, 13914, 153-77 

Panspermia, 239 

Parasol, 144.35, 146 

Parthenon, 154!., I56f. 

Patricide motif, 73, 74, 76f., 171, 207 
Pear tree, and Hera of Tiryns, i68f. 
Peisistratos, legend from Olympia, 100 
Peloponnese, and Pelops, 94, 101 
Peplos, for Athena, 150, 155; Hera, 163; 
of Philomela, 181 

Periander, and the cult of Dionysus, 

199 

Persians, hunt, 43 

Phallus, display, 24, 58, 69b; of the sacri¬ 
ficial animal, 20, 68.44, 69.48; see also 
Castration; and boundary stone, 58, 
tomb stone, 72.61; procession, 36, 
69-72; in mysteries, 61.14, 271; and 
fire, 151Í.; horn of plenty, 72.58; and 
head, 202.33, 2 37i phallus bird, 71 
Philostratos of Lemnos, 192 
Phoenicians, sacrifice, 9, see also 
Carthage 

Phratries, 36.4, 221 
Pig sacrifice, 65, 115, 172.17, 172.20, 
256-58, 274 

Pinarii, at the Ara Maxima, 38 
Pisa and Olympia, 94, 95.7 
Pitch, 218 

Planter, see Agriculture 
Plato, on religion and tradition, 28; on 
the end of the year, 143; on myste¬ 
ries, 248 cf. 288 
Plemochoai, 293 

Plow, on Acropolis, 140; sacred plowing, 
147.51; plow-ox sacrificed, 16.21, 53 
Plutarch, as Delphic priest, 117 
Poet and myth, 32 
Pomegranate, 285 
Poppy, 274 (f.). 2, 281 
Potiphar motif, 61.12 
Pots, smashed, 62, 231.4; "setting up", 
239-5 

Precinct where none may enter, 85, 86b, 

91 


Pre-deism, 73 

Primates, 17, 24, 49.1, 49.5, 74, 89 
Primordial monotheism, 13, 73 
Procession, at sacrifice, 3, funerary rit¬ 
ual, 5if., 56b; at the Heraia, 163, 
mysteries, 147, 249(f.)-7, 277!.; Pan- 
athenaia, 155, Skira, 144, with Palla¬ 
dion, 13914, 153-77/ t0 the valley of 
Tempe, 129; at the sacred marriage, 
237Í.; Elagabal, Hittites, 144 
Prytaneum, court, 140; meai, 141; Hiero- 
phant, 147.48 

Psychoanalysis, xxi.4, 25, 28, 32, 50.7, 
50.9, 73f. 

Purification rites, 16, 24, 40, 164, 268 
Purity, in clothing, 3, 57 
"Purpose" of ritual, 29, 33 
Pygmies, see Elephant sacrifice 
Pyramids, 55, 229.16 
Pythagoras, teachings on immortality, 
294; abstention from meat, 7, 102.43, 
258.10; on beans, 285 
Pythia, and tripod, 123, 126, 235, as Vir¬ 
gin, 126 cf. 117 3 

Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., 24E 
Ram sacrifice, in Arcadia?, 91, Delphi, 
121, Eleusis, 282, for Erechtheus, 
145.38, 155.91, 194, in Keos?, 111, 
for Kore, 82; Cyclops, 131; on Cy- 
prus, 115, Lemnos, 194, and Mar- 
syas, 124.45, f° r Meter, 283, at 
Olympia, 98, 99-102, and Pelias, 
99.32, on Mount Pelion, 113, on 
Samothrace, 132, at the Skira, 145, 
and Thyestes, 107 cf. 11.46, 98.26 
Ram's skin, on Mount Pelion, 113; "Ram- 
skin of Zeus," 145, at Eleusis, 268, 
282 

Rebirth, 46, 245, 270.21, see also Restitu- 
tion ritual 

Reindeer, bones gathered, 14, submer- 
sion sacrifice, 65 
Religion, definition, xxii, cf. 40 
Respect for life, 21 

Restitution ritual, after sacrifice, 16, 21, 
39, 55b, 69, 8if., 140L; death, 55, 
244; battle, 66; see also Image as 
substitute 

Resurrection, after sacrifice, 16, 76, 140; 


of Arkas, 87, Pelops, 99, Dionysus, 
125, of the Virgin, 66f. 

Rampsinit, treasure house, 44.40 
Rite and ritual, concept of, 23, function, 
24b, 34, 75b, and myth, 30b 
rite de passage, 90 

Roastingand boiling, 89.29, 105, 109, 181 
Rome and Troy, 160.113 

Sacralization, and desacralization, 11, 21 
Sacred, the, and sacrifice, 40b 
Sacred marriage (hieròs gámos), 60.11, 
77.15; and the Anthesteria, 216, 
232-35, 238; with Protesilaos?, 245; 
Meter, 283; Eleusis?, 284 
Sacrifice, general form, xxiv, 12, 141, 162; 
sacralized killing, 2, 5 / n< 33 - 14 / ar, d 
community, 37, order, 44, 55, 61, 75, 
82, 168; and the dead, 51; and god, 
76b, 141, see also Assyrians; Egypt; 
Islam; lsreal; Minoan and My- 
cenaean sacrifice; Phoenicians; 
Ugarit; see under individual animal: 
buli, cattle, donkey, he-goat, horse, 
lamb, pig, ram, sheep 

Sacrificial pit, 5, 9.41, 39, 56, 96b, 110b, 
198 

Salaminioi, 146.44 
Samnites, legio Hnteata, 46.45 
Sanctuary where none may enter, 102b, 
189, 234 

Sarapis priests, 81.37 
Satyrs, and phallus, 70; depictions, 
233.12, 235, 241.11; Zeus as satyr, 
187; and Çatal Hüyük, 88b 
Schmidt, P. Wilhelm, 73 
Sea, in temple, 157; fali into sea, 176-78, 
199, 211, 246; driving something 
away into the sea, 71, 191, 193, 19 6 / 
232; sinking something into the sea, 
35(f-)-3, purification in, 258, divine 
image from, 203 

"Searching" in ritual, 113, 176, 275!., see 
also Gathering remains 
Seasons and festivais, 259-61 
Secrecy, in the mysteries, 248, 251-53, 
256, 293 

Sedna, Eskimo goddess, 79 27, 82.40, 
211.39 

Seed grain, stored up, 44b, 260 


Seer, in war, 148, at Olympia, 98, 101 
Selection, natural, through ritual, 26 
"Setting free" the sacrificial animal, 

16.21, 43, 91, 167 
Sex of sacrificial animal, 155.91 
Sexual abstention, before sacrifice, 3.7, 
60b, agon, 61.13, 102.43, mysteries, 
61.14, 193.16; at the Skira, 145.42; of 
the Hierophant, 284; in the sanctu¬ 
ary, 60, 245 

Sexuality, 58-72, and aggression, 20, 33, 
75, and ecstasy, 126; in funerary cult, 
59.6, after agon, 93, 102; sexual sym- 
bols, 270b, 273, in mysteries, 271b, 
284, snakes, 151, 269, weapon, 59, 

62, 72; goddess of sexuality, 78.23, 
see also Index of Names of Gods and 
Heroes, s.v. Aphrodite 
Shadow, lost, 85 
Shamanism, 73.1 

Sheep sacrifice, 10b, 11.46, 39.19, 118, 
155, 183b, 273; see also Lamb sacri¬ 
fice; Ram sacrifice 

Shield, sacred, at Argos, 163b, 166-68 
Ship, arrival, 155, 192 
Shoulderblade of victim, 99, 100.35 
Sickle, 290b 

Silence, 220, 222.33, 2 9 ° 

Sirius, sacrifice on Keos, 109-111, cf. 

108, 113 

Skin of sacrificial animal, spread out, 
14b, 16, 66, 127, 141 cf. 10; puf on, 
67.39, 153, 166, 167; sold, 7; see also 
Hide of sacrificial animal 
Skulls, exalted and preserved, 2, 6, 14, 
16, 38, 237; separate burial, 49.3, 52; 
skull cups, 224.39; and masks, 52, 
2 37 

Slaves, temporary freedom, 154, 218, 
226, 227b, 240; excluded, 57, 222.34; 
initiated at Eleusis, 254 
Smith, W. Robertston, 74 
Smithy gods, 133.14, 195 
Snakes, 152, and Demeter, 269, Di¬ 
onysus, 272, Erichthonius, 151, 
Kore, 272 

Sócrates, and Leon of Salamis, 37.11 
Solon, sacrificial calendar, 144.36, 147; 

burial law, 51 
Solstice, 144 

Soma, intoxicating drink, 224 
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Soot, for mummery, 175, 195, 210 
Souls of the dead, 173, 216, 226; belief in 
soul, 294 

Sowing, and sacrifice, 45, 142.26 
Sparta, sacrifice, 40.22; and king, 37.12 
Spear, hardened with fire, 17, 133; of 
Telegonos, 159; in Roman marríage 
customs, 62 

Spruce, at the Isthmus, 198 
Stadium, Argos, 163.7, Isthmus, 197, 

Mount Lykaion, 85, 92, Olympia, 95, 
96.12, 97, 99 

Stag, antlers as trophy, 14; transforma- 
tion and killing, 91.34, 112, 178 
Statue, set up on place of sacrifice, 39 
Statuettes, female, 14, 78-80 
Stesichorus, 204 

Stones, anointed, 57, throwing, 5.16, 
55.29, 165, 183 
Stoning, 55, 183 

Succession, in sacrifice, 107, 109, 164, 

172, i87f., 204 

Sumerians, sacrifice, 10.43, 15 
Sun, changes direction, 105 
suovetaurilia, 282.40, 293 
Survival, as shock, 50 
Swamp, 232 
Swinging, 241, 243.18 
Symbol, 40-42; beans, 285, dolphin, 204, 
212, grain, 45, 255, 260, weapon, 59, 
62, 72, wine, 225, 23if., 235 
Syrians, fish tabu, 205 

Table overturned, 86, 105, 128 
Tabu, and breaking tabu, 46, 91, 153; 
"Totem and Tabu", 74; see also Mur- 
der, tabu 

Tail of sacrificial animal, 69, 286.56, 291 
Taurobolion, 68.45, 159112 
Tearing into pieces, tearing apart and 
slaughtering, 5, 12.48, 64; in cult and 
myth of Dionysus, 112.15, 123, 125; 
Pentheus, 198.14; symbolic, 41; Pel- 
ops and Pelias, 99; Aktaion, 111, 
Minyads, 174, Pityokamptes, 198 
Temple, developed relatively late, 2, 
10.43, 102Í.; see also Hearth house 
Theft, at sacrifice, 118, 120 
Theophrastus, on piety, 8, on Buphonia, 
138-41 


Thigh bones, 6, 13 
Throne, setting up, 241 
Thyiades, Delphi, 124E 
Thyrsos, 41.32 

Tiwah festival, Borneo, 51.12, 59.6 
Torches, 24, at Eleusis, 267, 268.16, 275E, 
279, 281, 285; torch race at the Pan- 
athenaia, 155 

Torre Nova sarcophagus, 267 
Tortoise, 211 
Totemism, 38.16, 141.22 
Tradition, through ritual, xxii, 17, 19, 

27E, 32/ 34 / 41 / 75 / 83 
Tragedy, descriptions of sacrifice, 3-7 
Transferred behavioral patterns, 35, in 
funerary ritual, 51, 53, and worship 
of the gods, 76 
Transitional king, 107, 187.9 
Tree, for trophies, 66, for hanging, 64, cf. 
198 

Trident, 90.30, 2o8(f.). 21, cf. 146, 

157 

Tripod kettle, at Delphi, 121-23; at the 
Lykaia, 89.29, at Olympia, 99, 100, 
123; and Thyestes, 105; and 
Melikertes, 178 
Tropaion, 48, 66 

Troy, and Dardanos, 132; conquest of, 
158T; and Romans, 160.113 
Trumpet, 220, 242 
Tuna fish, 2o8f. 

Tympanon, 11, 39, 264 
Tyrannicide, i6o(f.).ii8 
Tyrrhenians, and Dionysus, 200, 242; on 
Lemnos, 190 

Ugarit, sacrifice, 10.43; "blood of the 
vine", 224.38; see also Index of 
Names of Gods and Heroes, s.v. 
Aqhat; Anat; Athirat 


Vampire, 244 

Vegetation spirit, xxi, 44.39, 141 22, 
177.35, 260, 263 
Veiling the head, 268, 273, 275 
Venus statuettes, 79 
victima, 7.30 

Villa dei misteri, 185, 187 

Virgin, in cult, 4, 102, 137, 150, cultic an- 
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tithesis, 169; goddess as Virgin, 6of ., 
65, 66f., 164.12; Pythia as virgin, 126 
Virgin sacrifice, 64-68, 245E; before har- 
vest, 262, fishing, 64.24, 207, war, 
65, 148E, 153; after war, 66f.; at bur- 
ial, 67; symbolic, 152, 184, 243, 259; 
and goddess, 64.26, 65.29, 67.39, 

8if. 


Wagon ride, of Dionysus, 238.31; of 
Hera's priestess, 163; in the An- 
thesteria, 229 

Wagon ship, Dionysia, 200T, 238.31; 

Panathenaia, 155, 201; Egypt, 201.25 
War, 47, cf. 35.1, 64; in myth, 147T 
War chariot, 95 

Water, as libation for the dead, 54, 56; 

sprinkling with water, 4, 11, 125E 
Weapons, ritually controlled, 17, 19, 24; 
carrying weapons in cult, 102, 111, 
155.87; sexual symbolism, 59, 71b, 

87 

Weather magic, 44.39, 85.8, 110, 114 
Weaving, of the Arrhephoroi, 150, 

Minyads, 174, Phílomela, 181, Kore, 
272 

Werewolves, 84-90; and Aktaion's dogs, 
112; and Autolykos, 120; in medi¬ 
cine, 89.28, 170.7; in ethnology, 88 
Wheat, blades at Eleusis, 251, 281.36, 
290; and Kore, 260.20, and Pluto, 
289.73; cutting as castration, 45, 291 
White earth, 145E 
White goddess, 179 
White hair, 170 


White horses, 188 
Whites against blacks, 175!. 

Willingness of the victim, 4.10, 66, 263 
Winds, sacrifice to, 16.21, íiof. 

Wine, oldest, 224.40; preparation of 

wine, 217, 224E; ritual drinking, 221, 
235; libation, 6, 54, 56E; and Eleusis, 
281.34; ar| d Dionysus, 225; and 
blood, 224, 225.44, 246; and the 
Cabiri, 195; and Mezentius, 242.15; 
sacrifice without wine, 66.33 
Wine pressing, as tearing apart, 45, 
224.39 

Winnowing fan, see Liknon 
Wolf, and Mãnnerbund, 17.23, 18, 88, cf. 
115, i2of.; transformation into wolf, 
H5Í., see also Werewolves; and dog, 
108, 111 

Women, supported by men, 18, 38, 63; 
as opponents, 46, in uprising, 145, 
170, 171, 181, 187, 192; excluded, 91, 
102 

Wooden horse, 158E 
Wreath, at sacrifice, 3, at initiation into 
mysteries, 268, 281.33; at Choes, 
22of., 231, battle, 48, funerary cult, 
56; ivy, 220, spruce, 199, myrtle, 56, 
163.7 

"Year Daemon", xxi 
Year's end, 142, 149 

Zarathustra, and animal sacrifice, 7 
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ãfSarov (âbaton), 91.34 
'kyeppávíos (Agerránios), 173.23 
òr-yeuoToi ti vaiai (ágeustoi thysíai), 9.41, 
cf. 239 

'Aypávia (Agránia), 173.21 
'Aypevi (Agreús), 110 
àyprjvóv (agrenón ), 127.59 
àSekipós (adelphós ), 288.67 
atyíç (aigts), 66, 127.59, 153.76 
ADuvov (Aílinon), 108 
aípaKovpía (haimakuría), 51.11, 57 
aípáaaeiv ( haimássein ), 5.20 
aidipa (aióra), 241.11 
ákaSe pvrrrai (hálade mystai), 258.9 
’AXt)tiç ( Alêtis ), 241.11 
"Akiai(Háliai), 176.33 
áAaiç (hálos), 128, 291.81 
àváfia<Ti<; T7)<; tieov ( anábasis tés lheü), 
261.26 

ávaKakvnTTipia (amkalyptéria), 63.22, 
284.48 

àvàKTopov (anáktoron), 276, 29o(f.)-79 
àvhpaKÚ<; (andrakás), 220.23 
àvepL<ína<; (anemótas), 16.21 
ãvEra (niipEra) Í9>a ( áneta/ápheta zôa), 
16.21 

àvtiecripópia ( anthesphória ), 261.26 
àvtisaipópoi, 'Avtiea-TpíSes (anthesphóroi, 
Anthestrídes), 214.4 
àirapxaí (aparkhaí), 249(6.).7, 258.10 
àTTof)árr)‘s (apobátes), 156 
àrrotietuti eíç (apotheotheís), 178.42 
ànóirvpu; (apópyris), 209.22 
àiTÓpprfToi tivaícu (apórrhetoi thysíai), 
172.20 

à- 7 róppr)Tov (apórrheton), 272.30 
àirorpóiraiot t?Eoi (apotrópaioi theoí), 189 


àpyEÍ<páv-rr)<; (argeiphóntes), 165.18 
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